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ADVERTISEMENT. 


From the expenſive preparations made for 
the late Embaſly to China, the Britiſh nation was 
certainly led to expect that a commercial inter- 
courſe would have been opened between the two 
nations, which might have proved of the utmoſt 
importance to both. Theſe hopes have, how- 
ever, becn fruſtrated and diſappointed for the 
preſent, but the Embaſſy has given riſe to a laud- 
able ſpirit of inquiry with reſpect to the Chi- 
neſe empire, which we have no doubt will ulti- 
mately prove advantageous to Britiſh commerce. 
To aid the inquirer in his purſuit, and to furniſh 
the public at large with the means of obtaining 
a general knowledge of China, as well as to gra- 
tify their curioſity with reſpect to the Embaſſy it- 
ſelf, this volume was compiled, | 
The propriety of blending theſe two objects 
will be readily admitted, when it is confidered, 
that whatever may have been the abilities of the 
perſons who attended the embaſſy, or however 
copious the accounts given of it by them, it was 
impoſſible for them to obtain any proper idea, or 
furniſh any information of the Chinefe empire, in 
general, from their own obſervation. This, 
their ſituation abſolutely precluded, having, to 
uſe the language of Mr. Anderſon in his account 
of that Embaſy, entered it like paupers, re- 
r mained in it like priſoners, and quitted it like 
vagrants.“ 5 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 
The Editor has only to- add, that in compiling 


this work, he has inveſtigated different accounts. 


with impartiality, ſtripped the accounts of yi- 
fionary miſſionaries of their abſurdities ; and by 
collecting facts reſpecting the natural hiſtory, 
population, government, laws, cuſtoms, religion, 
literature, ſciences, manufactures, &c. of the Chi- 
neſe empire, he hopes he has enabled the reader 
to form a pretty correct opinion of a nation, in 
many inſtances the moſt aſtoniſhing of any re- 
corded in the page of hiſtory. 

With reſpect to the account of the Embaſſy, 
he has only to ſay, the materials from which it 
was compiled, were furniſhed to the publiſher by 
one who formed a part of the ſuite attendant on 


the Embaſſy, and has every proof that the author 


was an attentive obſerver. 

The map is laid down from the Jeſuits maps, 
made from actual ſurveys, and includes the whole 
of China, Chineſe Tartary, and the tributary 
kingdoms, 
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Fi origin of all nations is involved. in obſcurity and 
fable; but that of the Chineſe perhaps/much more ſo than 
any other. Every nation is inclined to aſſume too high an 
antiquity to itſelf, but the Chineſe carry theirs beyond al 
bounds. Indeed, though no people on earth are more ex- 
act in keeping records of every memorable tranſaction, yet 
ſuch is the genius of the Chineſe for ſuperſtition and fable, 
that the firſt part of their hiſtory is deſervedly contemned by 
every rational perſon. What contributes more to this un- 
certainty of the Chineſe hiſtory is, that neither we, nor they 
themſclves, have any thing but fragments of their ancient 
hiſtorical books ; for about two hundred and thirteen years 
before the Chriſtian æra, the reigning emperor -Si-hoang= 
ti cauſed all the books in the empire to be burned, except 
thoſe written by lawyers and phyſicians. Nay, the more 
effectually to deſtroy the memory of every thing contained 
in them, he commanded a great number of learned men to 
be buried alive, leſt, from their memories, they ſhould com- 
mit to writing ſomething of the true memoirs of the em- 
pire. The inaccuracy of the Chineſe annals is complained 
of even by their moſt reſpected author Confucius himſelf z 
who alſo affirms, that before his time many of the oldeſt ma- 
terials for writing ſuch annals had been deſtroyed. 
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2 GENE 6 HISTORY k 
According to the Chineſè hiftories, the firſt monarchiaf . 


the ole univerſe (that is, of China), was called PuoN- 
k, or Pukx-cu. This, according to ſome, was the firſt 
* according to Bayer and Menzelius, two of the 


greateſt criticsn Chineſe literature that have hitherto ap- 


peared, the word fignifics the higheſt antiquity. PoN-RU 


was ſucceeded by IIENE-HOANC, which ſignifies the empe- 


. AVP, er ar ow Ad, 


ror of heaven. They call him alſo the intelligent heaven, 
the ſupreme king of the middle heaven, &c. According to 
fome of their hiſtorians, he was the inventor of letters, and 
of the Cyclic characters by which they determine the place 
of the year, Fe. Ticne-hoang was ſucceeded by 'T1- 
HOANG, the emperar of the earth, who divided the day and 
night, appointing thirty days to make one moon, and fix- 
ed the winter ſolſtice to the eleventh moon. Ti-hoang 
was ſucceeded by Ging-HOANG, ſovereign of men, who 
with his nine brothers ſhared the government among them. 
They built cities, and ſurrounded them with walls; made 
a diſtinction between the ſovereign and ſubjects; inſtituted 
marriage, Oc. | 

The reigns of theſe. four emperors make up one of what 
the Chineſe called Fr, “ages, or © periods,“ of which 
there were nine before Fo-x1, whom the moſt ſenſible 
writers acknowledge as the founder of their empire. 

The hiſtory of the ſecond &i contradicts almoſt every 
thing ſaid of the firſt; for though we have but juſt now 
been told that Gine-hoang and his brethren built cities 
ſurrounded with walls; yet, in the ſucceeding age, the 
people dwelt in caves, or perched upon trees as it were in 
neſts. Of the third Ii we hear nothing; and in the fourth, 
it ſeems matters had been {till worſe, as we are told that 


men were then only taught to retire into the hollows of 


rocks. Of the fifth and ſixth we have no accounts. "Theſe 
ſix periods, according to ſome writers, contained ninety 
thouſand years ; according to others, one million one hun- 


dred thouſand ſcven hundred and fifty. 


25 
* 


In the ſeventh and eighth 1 they tell us over again what' 


"Mey had ſaid of the firſt ; namely, that men began to leave 


their caves and dwell in houſes, and were taught to e- 


pare clothes, &c. Tcnuine-FANG, the ſoſt mon 


the eighth i, taught his ſubjects to take off the hain rom 


{kins with rollers of wood, and cover themſelves with 
ſkins ſo prepared. He taught them alſo to make a kind of 


web of their hair, to ſerve as a covering to their heads 


againſt rain. They obeyed his orders with joy, and he 


called his ſubjects people clothed with ſkins. His reign is ſaid 
to have laſted three hundred and fifty years; that of one of his 


ſucceſlors, alſo, named YEo0U-TSAO-CHI, laſted more than 
three hundred ; and his family continued for twelve or cigh- 
teen thouſand years. But what is very ſurpriſing, all theſe 
thouſands and millions of years had elapſed without man- 
kind's having any knowledge of fire. This was not diſco- 
vered till towards the cloſe of this period, by one SOUIGINE. 
After ſo uſeful a diſcovery, he taught the people to dreſs 
their victuals; whereas before, they had devoured the fleſh 
of animals quite raw, drunk their blood, and ſwallowed even 


their hair and feathers. He is alſo ſaid to have been the 


inventor of fiſhing, letters, Wc, 


In the ninth period we find the invention, or at leaſt the 


origin of letters, attributed to one "I'sANG-HIE, who re- 
ceived them from a divine tortoiſe that carried them on his 
ſhell, and delivered them into the hands of TsAxG-Hir. 
During this period alſo, muſic, money, carriages, merchan- 
dize, commerce, Fc, were invented. There are various 
calculations of the length of theſe i or periods. Some 
make the time from Puan-ku to Confucius, who flouriſhed 
about four hundred and feventy-nine years before Chriſt, to 
contain two hundred and ſeventy-nine thouſand years; 
others, two millions two hundred and ſeventy- ſix thou- 
ſand; ſome, two millions ſeven hundred and fifty-nine 
- thouſand eight hundred and ſixty years; others, three 


millions, two hundred and ſeventy-ſix thouſand ; and fame 
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»no leſs than ninety-fix millions nine hundred * ſixty 
thouſand, ſeyen hundred and forty years. 
® Theſe extravagant accounts are by ſome thought to con- 
in obſcure and imperfect hints concerning the coſmogony 
and Freation of the world, c. Puon-ku, the firſt em- 
3 peror, they think, repreſents eternity preceding the duration 
, of os world. The ſucceeding ones, Tiene-hoang, Ti- 
. 3 and Gine-hoang, they imagine ſignify the creation 
of the heavens and earth, and the formation of man. The 
ten ki, or ages, nine of which A: Fo-hi, mean the 
ten generations preceding Noah. 
What we have now related, contains the ſubſtance of 
+ that part of the Chineſe hiſtory which is entirely fabulous. 

After the nine &; or © ages” already taken notice of, the 
tenth commenced with Fo-n1 ; and the hiſtory, though ſtill 
dark, obſcure, and fabulous, begins to grow ſomewhat 
more conſiſtent and intelligible. Fo-hi is ſaid to have 
been born in the province of Shenſi. His mother, walking 
upon the bank of a lake in that province, ſaw a very large 
print of a man's foot in the ſand there; and, being ſur- 
rounded by an iris or rainbow, became impregnated. The 

child was named Fo-hi ; and, when he grew up, was by his * 
countrymen elected king, on account of his ſuperior merit, 
and ſtyled TyENT-TSE, that is © the ſon of heaven.” He 

is ſaid to have invented the eight gua, or ſymbols, conſiſt- 

ing of three lines each, which, differently combined, form- 

ed ſixty-four characters that were made uſe of to expreſs 

every thing. To give theſe the greater credit, he pre- 

tended that he had ſeen them inſcribed on the back of a 
dragon-horſe, an animal ſhaped like a horſe, with the wings 

and ſcales of a dragon, which aroſe from the bottom of 

a lake. Having gained great reputation among his coun- 
trymen by this prodigy, he is ſaid to have created manda- 

rines or officers, under the name of dragons. Hence we 

s may aſſign a reaſon why the emperors of China al ways car- 
: ry a. dragon in their banners. He alfo inſtituted marri- 
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age, invented muſic, regulated the dreſs of the ſexes, &c. 
Having eſtabliſhed a prime miniſter, he divided the go- 
vernment of his dominions among four mandarines, and 
died after a reign of one hundred and fifteen years. 0 

After Fo-hi followed a ſucceſſion of emperors, of om 
nothing remarkable is recorded, except that in the reign of 
Yau, the ſeventh after F o-hi, the ſun did not ſet fot ten | 
days, ſo that the Chineſe were afraid of a general conflagra- 
tion. This event the compilers of the Univerſal Hiſtory 
take to be the ſame with that mentioned in the book of 
Joſhua, when the ſun and moon ſtood ſtill for about the 
| ſpace ofa day. Fo-hi they will have to be the fame with 
Noah. They imagine, that after the deluge this patri- 
arch remained ſome time with his deſcendants; but on their 
wicked combination to build the tower of Babel, he ſepa- 
rated himſelf from them, with as many as he could perſuade 
to go along with him; and that, ſtill travelling eaſtward, 
he at laſt entered the fertile country of China, and laid the 
foundation of that vaſt empire—But, leaving theſe fabulous 
and conjectural times, we ſhall proceed to give ſome ac- 
count of that part of the Chineſe hiſtory which may be more 
certainly depended on. | 

As the Chineſe, contrary to the practice of almoſt all na- 
tions, have never ſought to conquer other countries, but ra- 
ther to improve and content themſelves with their own, 
their hiſtory for many ages furniſhes nothing remarkable, 
The whole of their emperors, abſtracting from thoſe who 
are ſaid to have reigned in the fabulous times, are compre- 
hended in twenty-two dynaſties, mentioned in the following 
table, 
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Emperors. Before Chriſt. 

1. Hya, containing - 1717 
2. Shang, or Ins, - 1 - + nn 
3. Chew, w — "IC - - 112 


JJ «<= 4 nn 
5. Han, - = = 25 = — 2 
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Emperors. After Chriſt." 
6. Hew-han, 2 3 5 4 220. 
7. Tin, + „ — N 465. 
8. e.... 8 0. 
9. Th, 12 1 5 . — 479. 
10. Hang,. 4 5 502. 
11. Chin, — - 4 = 3 557. 
12. Owi, Bs £ 9 8 

13. Tang, - . 1 876. 
14. Her- lyang, — 2 — _ 907. 
15. Heto- fang, VV 5 923. 
16. Hero - Iſin. EO £ 2 — 5 936. 
17. Hew-han, 8 w 6 - ER. 947- 
18. Hew-chew, = - 3 = ka 951. 
19. Song, £ 85 wo 8 960. 
20. (wen, - - 9 — 5? 1280. 
-4 P Ming, — „„ ny 7 1368. 
22. T ſing, - — - 1645. 


This table is formed according to the accounts of the 
Jeſuit Du Halde, and is commonly reckoned to be the 
moſt authentic; but according to the above mentioned 
hypotheſis of the compilers of the Univerſal Hiſtory, who 
make Yau cotemporary with Joſhua, the dynaſty of Hya 
did not commence till the year before Chriſt 1357 ; and 
to accommodate the hiſtory to their hypotheſis, great alter- 
ations muſt be made in the duration of the dynaſtics. 
The molt intereſting particulars of the Chineſe hiſtory 
relate only to the incurſions of the Tartars, who at laſt 
conquered the whole empire, and who ſtill continue to 
hold the ſovereignty; though by transferring the ſeat of 


the empire to Pe-kin, and adopting the Chineſe lan- 


guage, manners, &. Tartary would ſeem rather to 
have been conquered by China, than China by Tar- 
tary, Theſe incurſions are ſaid to have begun very 
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Early; even in the time of the emperor Sv x, ſucceſſor to 
Yau above mentioned, in whoſe reign the miraculougfol- 
ice happened. At this time, the Tartars were repulſed, 
and obliged to retire into their own territories. From time 
to time, however, they continued to threaten the empire 
with invaſions, and the northern provinces were often ac- 
tually ravaged by the Tartars in the neighbourhocd. About 
two hundred and thirteen years before the Chriſtian æra, 
SHI-HOANG-T1, having fully ſubdued all the princes, or 
kings as they were called, of the different provinces, became 
emperor of China with unlimited power. He divided the 
whole empire into thirty-ſix provinces; and finding the nor- 
thern part of his dominions much incommoded by the in- 
vaſions of the neighbouring barbarians, he ſent a formidable 
army againſt them, which drove them far beyond the boun- 
daries of China, and to prevent their return, he built the 
famous wall which ſeparates China from Tartary. After 
this, being elated with his own exploits, he formed the de- 
fign of making poſterity believe that he himſelt had been the 
firſt Chineſe emperor that ever ſat on the throne; and for 
this purpoſe, ordered all the hiſtorical writings to be burnt, 
and cauſed many of the learned to be put to death, as al- 
ready mentioned. | 

What effect the great wall for ſome time had in pre- 
venting the invaſions of the Tartars, we are not told ; 
but in the tenth century of the Chriſtian æra, thofe of 
Kitan or Lyan got a footing in China. The Kitan were a 
people of weſtern Tartary, who dwelt to the north and north- 
caſt of the province of Pecheli in China, particularly in that 
of Layu-tong lying without the great wall. Theſe people 
having ſubdued the country between Korea and Kaſhgar, 
became much more troubleſome to the Chineſe than all 
the other Tartars. Their empire commenced about the 
year 916, in the fourth year of Mo-TI-KYAN-T1, ſecond 
emperor of the 14th Chineſe dynaſty called Hzw-LYANG. 
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In 046, MixGT-$0NG, ſecond emperor of the fifteenth 
dynaſty „being dead, Sheking-tang, his ſon-in-law, rebelled 
azainſt Mingt-ſong, his ſon and ſucceſſor, whom he de- 
This he accompliſhed by 
means of an army of fifty thouſand men furniſhed by the 
Kitan, Fi-ti, the ſon of Mingt-ſong, being unable to reſiſt 
the uſurper, fied to the city Ghey-chew ; where ſhutting 
himſelf up with his family and all his valuable effects, he 
et fre to the palace and was burnt to aſhes. On his death, 


S$#E-&1NG-TANG afſumed the title of emperor ; founded 


tie ſixteenth dynaſty; and changed his name to that of 
Naut-ju. But the Kitan general refuſing to acknowledge 
him, he was obliged to purchaſe a peace by yielding up to 
the Tartars ſixteen cities in the province of Peche-li, be- 
ſides a yearly preſent of three hundred thouſand pieces of 
ſilk. : | | | 
This ſubmiſſion ſerved only to inflame the avarice and 
ambition of the Kitan. In 959, they broke the treaty 
when leaſt expected, and invaded the empire afreſh, TSI- 
VANG, the emperor at that time, oppoſed them with 
a formidable army; but through the treachery of his 
general Lyew-chi-ywen, the Tartars were allowed to take 
him priſoner. On this, Tſi-vang was glad to recover his 
liberty, by accepting of a ſmall principality ; while the 
traitor became emperor of all China, and, changing 
his name to KAur-sv, founded the 17th dynaſty. The 
Fartars, in the mean time, ravaged all the northern pro- 
vinces without oppoſition, and then marched into the 
ſouthern. But being here ſtopped by ſome bodies of Chi- 
neſe troops, the general thought proper to retire with his 
booty into Tartary. In 962, Kaut-ſu dying was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon Ix- TI. The youth of this prince gave 
an opportunity to the eunuehs to raiſe commotions ; eſpeci- 
ally as the army was employed at a diſtance in repelling the 
invaſions of the Tartars. This army was commanded 
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by Ko-ghey, who defeated the enemy in ſeveral battles, 
and thus reſtored peace to the northern provinces. In the 
mean time, In-ti was lain by his eunuchs, and the em- 
preſs placed his brother on the throne: but Ko-ghey return- 
ing in triumph, was ſaluted emperor by his victorious 
army; and the empreſs being unable to ſupport the rights 
of her ſon, was obliged to ſubmit, while Ko-ghey, aſſuming 
the name of Tay-Tsu, founded the eighteenth dynaſty. 
Nine years after this, however, the grandces of the empire, 
ſetting aſide Kong-ti, the third in ſucceſſion from Tay-tſu, 
on account of his non-age, proclaimed his guardian, named 
_ Chau-quang-yu, emperor ; who aſſuming the name of KA u- 
su, founded the nineteenth dynaſty, called Song or T ſong. 

Under this monarch the empire began to recover itſelf ; 
but the Kitan ſtill continued their incurſions. The ſue- 
eeſſors of Kau-tſu oppoſed them with various ſucceſs ; but 
at laſt, in 978, the barbarians became ſo ſirong as to lay 
fiez* to a conſiderable city. TAY-TSONG, ſucceſſor to 
Kau-tſu, detached three hundred ſoldiers, each carrying 
a light in his hand, againſt them in the night time, with 
orders to approach as near as poſſible to the Tartar camp. 
The barbarians, imagining, by the number of lights, 
that the whole Chineſe army was at hand, immediately fled, 
and, falling into the ambuſcades laid for them by the Chi- 
neſe general, were almoſt all cut to pieces. 

This check, however, did not long put a ſtop to the 
ravages of the Kitan. Ia the year 999, they laid ſiege 
to a city in the province of Peche- li; but CHING-TSONG, 
ſucceſſor to Tay-tſong, came upon them with his army ſo 
ſuddenly, that they betook themſclves to flight. The 
emperor was adviſed to take advantage of their conſterna- 
tion, and recover the country which had been yielded to 
them ; but inſtead of purſuing his victory, he bought a 
peace, by conſenting to pay annually one hundred thouſand 
tacl, about thirty four thouſand pounds, and two hundred 
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thouſand pieces of filk. The youth and pacific diſpofition 
of JiN-TSONG, ſucceſſor to Ching-tſong, revived the cou- 
rage of the Kitan; and, in 1035, war would have been re- 
newed, had not the emperor condeſcended to as ſhameful a 
treaty as that concluded by his father. Two years after, the 
Tartars demanded reſtitution of ten cities in the province 
of Peche-li, which had been taken by Ko-ghey, founder of 
the eighteenth dynaſty ; upon which Jin-tſong engaged to 
pay them an annual tribute of two hundred thouſand tacls 
of filver, and three hundred thouſand pteces of filk, in lieu 
of theſe cities. 8 | 

From this time the Kitan remained in peaceable poſſeſ- 
ſion of their Chineſe dominions till the year 1117, Whey- 
tſong, at that time emperor, being able neither to bear 
their ravages, nor by himſelf to put a ſtop to them, re- 
ſolved upon a remedy which at laſt proved worſe than the 
diſeaſe. This was to call in the Nu-che, Nyu-che, or | 
Eaſtern Tartars, to deſtroy the kingdom of the Kitan. 
From this he was difſuaded by the king of Korea, and 
moſt of his own miniſters ; but, diſregarding their falu- 
tary advice, he joined his forces to thoſe of the Nu-che. 
The Kitan were then every where defeated ; and af lat 
reduced to ſuch extremity, that thoſe who remained were 
forced to leave their country, and fly to the mountains of 
the weſt. 

Thus the empire of the Kitan was totally deſtroyed, 
but nothing to the advantage of the Chineſe; for the 
Tartar general, elated with his conqueſt, gave the name 
of Kin to his new dominion, aſſumed the title of empe- 
ror, and began to think of aggrandizing himſelf and en- 
larging his empire. For this purpoſe, he immediately 
broke the treaties concluded with the Chineſe emperor ; 
and, invading the provinces of Peche-li and Shen- ſi, made 
himſelf maſter of the greater part of them. Whey-tſong, 
finding himſelf in danger of lofing his dominions, made 
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ſeveral advantageous propoſals to the Tartar; who, ſeem- 
ing to comply with them, invited him to come and ſettle 
matters by a perſonal conference. The Chineſe monarch 
_ complied: but, on his return, the terms agreed on ſeemed 
ſo intolerable to his miniſters, that they told him the treaty 
could not ſubſiſt, and that the moſt cruel war was preferable 
to ſuch an ignominious peace. The Kin monarch, being 
informed of all that paſſed, had recourſe to arms, and took 
ſeveral cities. Whey-tſong was weak enough to go in per- 
ſon to hold a ſecond conference ; but, on his arrival, was 
immediately ſeized by the Tartar. He was kept priſoner 
under a ſtrong guard during the remaining part of his life; 
and ended his days in 1126, in the deſert of Shamo, hav- 
ing nominated his eldeſt fon Kin-tſong to ſucceed him. 

KiNn-TSONG began his reign with putting to death fix; 
miniſters of ſtate, who had betrayed his father into the 
hands of the Kin Tartars. I he barbarians in the mean 
time purſued their conqueſts without oppoſition. They 
croſſed the Hoang-ho, or Yellow River, which an hand- 
ful of troops might have prevented; and marching direaly 
towards the imperial city, took and plundered it. Then 
ſeizing the emperor and his conſort, they carried them 
away captives: but many of the principal lords, and 
ſeveral of the miniſters, preferring: death to an igno- 
minious bondage, killed themſelves. The Kin being in- 
formed by the empreſs Meng that ſhe had been divorced, 
they left her behind. This proved the means of ſaving 
the empire; for by her wiſdom and prudence ſhe got the 
crown placed on the head of Kau-tſong, ninth ſon of the 
emperor Whey-tſong by his divorced empreſs, 

_ Kav-TsoNG fixed his court at Nankin, the capital of 
Kyang- nan; but ſoon after was obliged to remove it to 
Kang-chew in Che-kyang. He made ſeveral efforts to 
recover ſome of his provinces from the Kin, but without 
effect. ILi-Ts0NG the Kin monarch, in the mean time, 
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endeavoured to gain the eſteem of his Chineſe ſubjects by 
paying a regard to their learning and learned men, and ho- 
nouring the memory of Confucius. Some time after, he 
advanced to Nankin, from whence Kau-tſong had retired, 

and took it: but, receiving advice that Yo-ſi, general of 
the Song, or ſouthern Chineſe, was advancing by long 
marches to the relief of that city, they ſet fire to the palace 
and retired northward. However, Yo-ſh arrived time 
enough to fall upon their rear-guard, which ſuffered 
very much; and from this time the Kin never dared to croſs 
the river Kyang. In a few years afterwards the Chineſe 
emperor fubmitted to become tributary to the Kin, and 
concluded a peace with them upon very diſhonourable terms. 
This ſubmiſſion, however, was of little ava] : for, in 1163, 
the Tartars broke the peace; and, invading the ſouthern 
province with a formidable army, took the city of Yang- 
chew. The king, having approached the river Kyang, 
near its mouth, where it is wideſt as well as moſt rapid, com- 
manded his troops to croſs it, threatening with his drawn 
fword to kill thoſe who refuſed. On receiving ſuch an 
unreaſonable command, the whole army mutinied ; and the 
king being killed in the beginning of tae tumult, the army 
immediately retired. 

From this time to the year 1210, nothing remarkable 
occurs in thę Chineſe hiſtory; this year, JEXGHIZ-KHAN, 
chief of the weſtern Tartars, Moguls or Mungls, quarrelled 
with Yong-tſi, emperor of the Kin; and at the ſame time 
the king of Hya, diſguſted at being refuſed aſſiſtance 
againſt Jenghiz-khan, threatened him with an invaſion 
on the weſt ſide. VLong-tſi prepared for his defence; but 
in 1211, receiving. news that Jenghiz-khan was advanc- 
ing ſouthward with his whole army, he was ſeized with 
fear, and made propoſals of peace, which were rejected. In 
1212, the Mogul generals forced the great wall, or, ac- 
cording to ſome writers, had one of the gates treacherouſly 
opened to them, to the north of Shen- ſi; and made incurſions 
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as far as Pekin, the capital of the Kin empire. At the ſame 
time the province of Lyau-tong was almoſt totally reduced 
by ſeveral Kitan lords who had joined Jenghiz-khan ; ſeve- 
ral ſtrong places were taken, and an army of three hundred 
thouſand Kin defeated by the Moguls. In autumn they 
laid ſiege to the city of Tay-tong- fou; where, although 
the governor Hujaku fled, yet Jenghiz-khan met with con- 
ſiderable reſiſtanee. Having loſt a vaſt number of men, 
and being himſelf wounded by an arrow, he was obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege and retire into Tartary; after which the 
Ein retook ſeveral cities. The next year, however, Jeng- 
hiz-khan reentered China, retook the cities which the 
| Kin had reduced the year before, and overthrew their armics 
in two bloody battles, in one of which the ground was 
ſtrewed with dead bodies for upwards of four leagues. 

The ſame year'Yong-ti1 was ſlain by his general Hujaku; 
and Sun, a prince of the blood, advanced in his room. 
After this the Moguls, attacking the empire with four 
armies at once, laid waſte the provinces of Shen-ſi, Ho-nan, 
Peche-li, and Shan-tong. In 1214 Jenghiz-khan ſat down 
before Pekin; but inſtead of aſſaulting the city, offered 
terms of peace, which were accepted, and the Moguls 
retired into Tartary. After their departure, the emperor, 
leaving his ſon at Pekin, removed his court to Pyen-lyang 
near Kay-ſong-fou, the capital of Ho-nan. At this Jenghiz- 
khan being offended, immediately ſent troops to beſiege 
Pekin. The city held out to the fifth month of the year 
1215, and then ſurrendered. At the ſame time the Moguls 
finiſhed the conqueſt of Lyau-tong ; and the Song refuſed 
to pay the uſual tribute to the Kin, | 

In 1216, Jenghiz-khan returned to purſue his conqueſt 
in the weſt of Aſia, where he ſtaid ſeven years; during 
which time his general MUnvuL1 made great progreſs in 
China againſt the Kin emperor. He was greatly aſſiſted 
by the motions of NinG-TsoNG, emperor of the Song, or 


ſouthern China; who, incenſed by the frequent perſidies 
N | 
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of the Kin, had declared war againſt them, and would 
hearken to no terms of peace, though very advantageous 
propoſals were made. Notwithſtanding this, however, in 
1220, the Kin, exerting themſelves, raiſed two great armies, 
one in Shen-ſi, and the other in Shang-ton. The former 
baffled the attempts of the Song and king of Hya, who had 
united againſt them; but the latter, though no fewer than 
two hundred thouſand, were entirely defeated by Muhuli. 
In 1221, that officer paſted the Hoang-ho, and died after 
conquering ſeveral cities. 

In 1224, the Kin emperor died; ; and was ſucceeded by 
his fon Tſhew, who made peace with the king of Hya : 
but next year, that kingdom was entirely deſtroyed by 
Jenghiz-khan. In 1226, Oktay, fon to Jenghiz-khan, 
marched into Ho-nan, and beſieged Kayſong-fou, capital 
of the Kin empire; but was obliged to withdraw into 
Shen-ſi, where he took ſeveral cities, and cut in pieces an 
army of thirty thouſand men, In 1227 Jenghiz-khan 
died, after having defired his ſons to demand a paſ- 
fage for their army through the dominions of the Song, 
without which he ſaid they could not eaſily vanquith the Kin. 

After the death of that great conqueror, the war was 
carried on with various ſucceſs ; but though the Moguls 
took above ſixty important poſts in the province of Shen-fi, 
they found it impoſtible to force Ton-quan, which it be- 
hoved them to do in order to penetrate effectually into 
Ho-nan. In April 1231 they took the capital of Shen-fi, 
and defeated the Kin army which came to its relief. Here 
one of the officers deſired prince Holey to demand a paſſage 
from the Song through the country of Han- chong- fou. 
This propoſal Toley communicated to his brother Oktay, 
who approved of it as being conformable to the dying 
advice of Jenghiz-khan. Hereupon Toley, having aſſem- 
bled all his forces, ſent a meſſenger to the Song generals 
to demand a paſſage through their territories, This, how- 
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ever, they not only refuſed, but put the meſſenger to 
death; which ſo enraged Toley that he ſwore to make 
them repent of it, and was ſoon as good as his word. He 
decamped in Auguſt 1231; and having forced the paſſages, 
put to the ſword the inhabitants of Hoa-yang and Fong- 
chew, two Cities in the diſtrict of Han-chong-fou. Then 
having cut down rocks to fill up deep abyſſes, and made 
roads through places almoſt innacceſſible, he came and 
beſieged the city of Han-chong-fou itſelf. The miſerable 
inhabitants fled to the mountains on his approach, and 
more than one hundred thouſand of .them periſhed. After 
this, Toley divided his forces, conſiſting of thirty thou- 
ſand horſe, into two bodies. One of theſe went weſtward 
to Myen-chew : from thence, after opening the paſſages of 
the mountains, they arrived at the river Kyaling, which 
runs into the great Kyang. This they croſſed on rafts 


made of the wood of demoliſhed houſes ; and then, march- _ 


ing along its banks, ſeized many important poſts. At 
laſt, having deſtroyed more than one hundred and forty 
cities, towns, or fortrefſes, they returned to the army. 
The ſecond detachment ſeized an important poſt in the 
mountains, called Tau-tong, fix or ſeven leagues to the 
eaſtward of Han-chong-fou. On the other ſide Oktay ad- 
vanced, in October, towards Pu-chew, a city of Shan-ſi; 
which being taken after a vigorous defence, he prepared 
to paſs the Hoang-ho. Toley, after ſurmounting in- 
_ credible difficulties, arrived in December on the borders 
of Ho- nan, and made a ſhew as if he deſigned to attack 
the capital of the Kin empire. Onhis firſt appearance in 
Ho-nan through a paſſage ſo little ſuſpeted, every body 
was filled with terror and aſtoniſhment, ſo that he proceed- 
ed for ſome time without oppoſition. At laſt the emperor 
ordered his generals, Hota, Ilapua, and others, to march 
againſt the enemy. Toley boldly attacked them; but was 
obliged to retire, which he did in good order. Hota was 
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for purſuing him, ſaying that the Mogul army did not ex- 
ceed thirty thouſand men, and that they ſeemed not to 
have eaten any thing for two or three days. Ilapua, how- 
ever, was of opinion that there was no occaſion for being 
ſo haſty, as the Moguls were incloſed between the rivers 


Han and Hoang-ho, ſo that they could not eſcape. This 


negligence they ſoon had occaſion to repent of: for Toley, 
by a ſtratagem, made himſelf maſter of their heavy bag- 
gage; which accident obliged them to retire to Tang-chew. 


From thence they ſent a meſſenger to acquaint the empe- 


ror that they had gained the battle, but concealed the loſs 
of their baggage. This good news filled the court with 
joy; and the people who had retired into the capital for 
its defence, left it again, and went into the country : but, 
in a few days after, the vanguard of the Moguls, who had 
been ſent by the emperor Oktay, appeared in the field, 
and carried off a great number of thoſe that had quitted 
the city. | „ | 
In January, 1232, Oktay paſſing the Hoang-ho, en- 
camped in the diſtri of Kay-fong-fou, capital of the Kin 
empire, and ſent his general Suputay to beſiege the city. 
At that time the place was near thirty miles in circumfer- 
ence: but having only forty thouſand ſoldiers to defend it, 
as many more from the neighbouring eities, and twenty 
thouſand peaſants, were ordered into it ; while the empe- 
ror publiſhed an affeRing declaration, animating the peo- 
ple to defend it to the laſt extremity. Oktay, having 
heard with joy of Toley's entrance into Ho-nan, ordered 
him to ſend ſuccours to Suputay. On the other hand, the 
Kin generals advanced with one hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand men to relieve the city ; but being obliged to divide 
their forces in order to avoid in part the great road which 
Toley had obſtructed with trees, they were attacked by 
that prince at a diſadvantage, and, after a faint reſiſtance, 
defeated with great ſlaughter, and the loſs of both their 
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generals, one killed and the other taken. The em peror 
now ordered the army at Tong-quan and other fortified 
places to march to the relief of Kay-fong-fou. They aſſem- 
bled accordingly, to the number of one hundred and ten 
thouſand foot and fifteen thouſand horſe ; and were followed 
by vaſt numbers of people, who expected by their means to 
be protected from the enemy. But many of theſe troops hav- 
ing deſerted, and the reſt being enfeebled by the fatigues of 
their march, they diſperſed on the approach of their purſucrs, 
who killed all they found in the highways. After this the 
Moguls took Tong-quan and ſome other conſiderable poſts; 
but were obliged to raiſe the ſieges of Quey-te-fou and Loy- 
ang by the bravery of the governors. Kyang-ſhin, go- 
vernor of Loy-ang, had only three or four thouſand ſoldiers 
under him, while his enemies were thirty thouſand ſtrong. 
He placed his worſt ſoldiers on the walls, putting himſelf 
at the head of four hundred brave men; whom he ordered 
to go naked, and whom he led to all dangerous attacks. 
He invented engines to caſt large ſtones, which required 
but few hands to play them, and aimed ſo true as to hit 
at an hundred paces diſtance. When their arrows failed, 
he cut thoſe ſhot by the enemy into four pieces; pointed 
them with pieces of braſs coin ; and diſcharged them from 
wooden tubes with as much force as bullets are from a 
muſket. Thus he harraſſed the Moguls for three months 
ſo grievouſly, that they were obliged, notwithſtanding 
their numbers, to abandon the enterprize, 

Oktay, at laſt, notwithſtanding his ſueceſſes, reſolved 
to return to Tartary ; and offered the Kin emperor peace, 
provided he became tributary, and delivered up to him 
twenty-ſeven families which he named. Theſe offers 
were very agreeable to the emperor ; but Suputay, taking 
no notice of the treaty, puſhed on the fiege of the capital 
with more vigour than ever. By the help of the Chineſe 
flaves in his army, the Mogul general ſoon filled the ditch 
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but all his efforts ſeemed only to inſpire the beſieged with 
new vigour. The Moguls at that time made uſe of artil- 
lery, but were unable to make the leaſt impreſſion upon 
the city walls. They raiſed walls round thoſe they beſieg- 
ed, which they fortified with ditches, towers, and bat- 
tlements. They procceded alſo to ſap the walls of the 
city; but were very much annoyed by the artillery of the 
beſieged, eſpecially by their bombs, which ſinking into the 
galleries, and burſiing under ground, made great havock 
among the miners. For fixteen days and nights the attack 
continued without intermiſſion; during which time an in- 
eredible number of men periſhed on both ſides; at length, 
Suputay, finding that he could not take the eity, with- 
drew his troops, under pretence of conferences bcing on 
foot. Soon after the plague began in Kay-ſong-fou ; and 
-Faged with ſuch violence, that, in fifty days, nine hun- 
dred thouſand biers were carried out, beſides a vaſt multi- 
tude of the poorer ſort who could not afford anx. | 
In a ſhort time, two unlueky accidents occaſioned a re- 
newal of the war ; which now put an end to the empire of 
the Kin. Gan-young, a young Mogul lord, having aſ- 
fumed the government of ſome cities in Kyang-nan, and 
killed the officer ſent to take poſſeſſion of them, declared 
for the Kin. The emperor unwarily took Gan-yourg 
into his ſervice, and gave him the title of Prince. Up- 
on this Oktay ſent an envoy, attended by thirty other per- 
fons, to enquire into the affair; but the Kin officers kill- 
ed them all, without being puniſhed by the emperor. Su- 
putay, having informed his maſter of all theſe procced- 
ings, was ordered to continue the war in Ho- nan. Shew- 
fa now commanded his officers to unite their troops for 
the defence of the capital ; but before his orders/ could be 
obeyed, they were attacked and defeated, one after ano- 
ther, by the Moguls. This obliged him to raiſe foldiers 
from among the peaſants, for whoſe ſubſiſtence the people 
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were taxed three tenths of the rice they poſſeſſed. The 
City began now to be diſtreſſed for want of proviſions ; and 
as it was but in a bad poſture of defence, the emperor 
marched with an army againſt the Moguls. His expedi- 
tion proved unfortunate ; for, ſending part of his army to 
beſiege a city called Wy-chew, it was totally cut in pieces, 
and Suputay a fccond time ſat down before the capital. 

On hearing this news, the emperor repaſſed the 
Hoang-ho, and retired to Quey-te-fou. Here he had 
not been long before the capital was delivered up by trea- 
chery, and Suputay put all the males of the imperial race 
to death ; but, by the expreſs command of Oktay, ſpared 
the inhabitants, who are ſaid to have amounted to one 
million and four hundred thouſand families. After this 
6ifaſter the unhappy monarch left his troops at Quey-te- 
fou, and retired to Juning-fou, a city in the ſouthern part 
of Ho-nan, attended only by four hundred perſons. Here 
the diſtance ofthe Moguls made him think of living at eaſe ; 
but while he flattered himſelf with theſe vain hopes, the 
enemy's army arrived before the city and inveſted it. The 
garriſon were terrified at their approach ; but were encou- 
raged by the emperor, and his brave general Hu-ſye-hu, 
to hold out to the laſt. As there were not in the city a 
ſufficient number of men, the women, dreſſed in mens 
clothes, were employed to carry wood, tones, and other 
neceflary materials to the walls. All their cfforts, how- 
ever, were ineffectual. They were reduced to ſuch ex- 
tremities, that for three months they fed on human fleſh ; 
killing the old and feeble, as well as many priſoners, for 
food. This being known to the Moguls, they made a ge- 
neral aſſault in January 1234. The attack continued 
from morning till night; but at laſt the affailants were 
repulſed. In this action, however, the Kin loſt all their 
beſt officers ; upon which the emperor reſigned the crown 
to Cheng-lin a prince of the blood. Next morning, while 
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the ceremony of inveſting the new emperor was perform- 
ing, the enemy mounted the ſouth walls, which were 
defended only by two hundred men ; and the ſouth gate 
being at the ſame time abandoned, the whole army broke 
in. They were oppoſed, however, by Hu-ſye-hu ; who, 
with a thouſand ſoldiers, continued to fight with amaz- 
ing intrepidity. In the mean time Shew-fu, ſeeing every 

thing irreparably loſt, lodged the ſeal of the empire in a 
houſe ; and then cauſing ſheaves of ſtraw to be ſet round 
it, ordered it to be ſet on fire as ſoon as he was dead. 
After giving this order he hanged himſelf, and his com- 
mands were executed by his domeſtics. Hu-ſye-hu, who 
Rill continued fighting with great bravery, no ſooner heard 
of the tragical death of the emperor, than he drowned 
himſelf in the river Ju; as did alſo five hundred of his 
moſt reſolute ſoldiers. The ſame day the new emperor, 
Cheng-lin, was flain in a tumult; and thus an end was 
put to the dominion of the Kin Tartars in China. 

- The empire of China was now to be ſhared between 
the Song, or ſouthern Chineſe, and the Moguls. It 
had been agreed upon, that the province of Ho- nan ſhould 
be delivered up to the Song as ſoon as the war was finiſhed. 


But they, without waiting for the expiration of the term, 


or giving Oktay notice of their proceedings, introduced 
their troops into Kay fong-fou, Lo-yang, and other con- 

ſiderable cities. On this the Mogul general reſolved to 
attack them; and repaſſing the Hoang-ho, cut in pieces 
part of the garriſon of Lo-yang, while they were out in 
ſearch of proviſions. The garriſon of Kay-fong-fou like- 
wiſe abandoned that place ; and the Song emperor d2- 
graded the officers who had been guilty of thoſe irregu- 
larities, ſending ambaſſadors to Oktay, at the ſame time, 
to defire a continuance of the peace, What Oktay's 
anſwer was we are not told, but the event ſhowed that 
he was not ſatisfied ; for in 1235, he ordered his ſecond 
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ſon prince Kotovan, and his general Chahay, to attack 
the Song in Se-chwen, while others marched towards 
the borders of Kyang-nan. 

In 1236, the Moguls made great progreſs in the pro- 
vince of Hu- quang, where they took ſeveral cities, and 
put vaſt numbers to the ſword, This year they intro- 
duced paper or ſilk money, which had formerly been 
uſed by Chang-tſong, ſixth emperor of the Kin. Prince 
Kotovan forced the paſſages into the diſtrict of Hang- 
chong-fou in the province of Shen- ſi, which he entered with 


an army of five hundred thouſand men. Here a terrible. 


battle was fought between the vaſt army of the Moguls 
and the Chineſe troops, who had been driven from the 
- Paſſages they defended. The latter conſiſted only of ten 
thouſand horſe and foot, who were almoſt entirely cut 
off; and the Moguls loft ſuch a number of men, that the 
blood is ſaid to have run for two leagues together. After 
this victory the Moguls entered Se-chwen, which they 
almoſt entirely reduced, committing ſuch barbarities, that, 
in one city, forty thouſand people choſe rather to put an 
end to their own lives than ſubmit to ſuch cruel conquerors. 

In 1237, the Moguls received a eonfiderable check 
before the city of Gantong in Kyang-nan, the fiege of 
which they were obliged to raiſe with loſs. In 1238 they 
beſieged Lu-chew, another city in the ſame province. 
They ſurrounded it with a rampart of earth and a double 
ditch ; but the Chineſe general ordered their intrenchments 
to be filled with immenſe quantities of herbs ſteeped in 


oil, and then ſet on fire, while he ſhot ſtones upon them 


from a tower ſeven ſtories high. At the ſame time a 
vigorous ſally was made; and the Mogul army being 
thrown into the utmoſt diſorder, were obliged finally to 
abandon the ſiege, and retire northwards. 5 

In 1239, theſe barbarians were oppoſed by a general 


salled Mcng-kong, with great ſucceſs ; who, this and the 
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following year, gained great honour by his exploits. 
While he lived, the Moguls were never able to make 
any confiderable progreſs ; but his death, in 1246, proved 
of the greateſt detriment to the Chineſe affairs; and ſoon 
after the Tartars renewed the war with more vigour and 
ſucceſs than ever. In 1255, they re-entered the province 
of Se-chwen; but ſtill met with vigorous oppoſition in 
this quarter, beeauſe the Chineſe took care to have 
Se-chwen furniſhed with good troops and generals. 
Though they were always beaten, being greatly inferior 
in number to their enemies, yet they generally retook the 
eities the Moguls had reduced, as the latter were com- 
monly obliged to withdraw for want of proviſions and 
forage. Io 1259 they undertook the ſiege of Ho- chew, 
a ſtrong city to the weſt of Pe- kin, defended by Vang-kyen, 

a very able officer, who commanded a numerous garriſon. 
The ſiege continued from the month of February til] 
Auguſt: during which time the Moguls loſt an immenſe 
number of men. On the toth of Auguſt they made a 
general aſſault in the night. They mounted the walls 
before the governor had intelligence ; but were ſoon at- 
tacked by him with the utmoſt fury. The Mogul em- 
peror Meng-ko, himſelf came to the fcalade ; but his 
preſence was not ſufficient to overcome the valour of 
Vang-kyen. At the ſame time the ſealing-ladders of the 
Moguls were blown down by a ſtorm ; upon which a 
terrible ſlaughter enſued, and amongſt the reſt fell the 
emperor himſelf. Upon this diſaſter the Mogul generals 
agreed to raiſe the ſiege, and retire towards Shen-ſi. 

On the death of Meng-ko, Hupilay, or Kublay Khan, 
who ſuccecded him, laid ſiege to Vu-chang-fou, a city not 
far diſtant from the capital of the Song empire. 

At this the emperor being greatly alarmed, diſtributed. 
immenſe ſums among his troops ; and, having raiſed a 
formidable army, marched to the relief of Vu-· chang- fou. 
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Unfortunately the command of this army was committed 


to the care of Kya-tſe tau, a man without either courage 
or experience in war. He was beſides very vain and 
vindictive in his temper ; often uſing the beſt officers ill, 


and entirely overlooking their merit, which cauſed many 


of them to go over to the Moguls. The fiege of Vu- 
chang fou was commenced, and had continued a conſiderable 
time, when Kya-tſe tau, afraid of its being loſt, and at 
the ſame time not daring to take any effectual ſtep for 
its relief, made propoſals of peace. A treaty was ac- 
cordingly coneluded, by which Kya-tſe- tau engaged for 
the emperor to pay an annual tribute of about fifty 
thouſand pounds in filver and as much in filk ; ac- 
knowledging likewiſe theſovereignty of the Moguls over 
the Song empire. In conſequence of this treaty, the Mo- 
guls retreated after the boundaries of the two empires had 
been fixed, and repaſſed the Ky-ang ; but one hundred and 
feventy of them having ſtaid on the other ſide of the ri- 
ver, were put to death by Kya-tſc-tau. | 
This miniſter totally concealed from the emperor his 
having made ſuch a ſhameful treaty with the Moguls ; 
and the hundred and ſeventy ſoldiers maſſacred by his 
order, gave occaſion to report that the enemy had been 
defeated ; ſo that the Song court believed that they had 
been compelled to retreat by the ſuperior valour and 
wiſdom of Kya-tſe-tau. This proved the ruin of the 
empire; for, in 1260, the Mogul emperor ſent an officer 
to the Chineſe court to execute the treaty according to the 
terms agreed on with Kya-tſe-tau. The miniſter dreading 
the arrival of this envoy, impriſoned him near Nankin; 
and took all poſſible care that neither Hupilay, nor Li- 
tſong the Chineſe emperor, ſhould ever hear any thing of 
him. | 
It was impoſſible ſuch unparalleled conduc could fail 
to produce a new war. Hupilay's courticrs inceſſantly 
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prefſed him to revenge himſelf on the Song for their treach- 
erous behaviour; and he ſoon publiſhed a manifeſto 
againſt them, which was followed by a renewal of hoſti- 
lities in 1268. The Mogul army amounted to three hun- 
dred thouſand men ; but notwithſtanding their numbers, 
little progreſs was made till the year 1271. Syan-yang 
and Fan-ching, cities in the province of Se-chew, had 
been beſieged for a long time ineffectually; but this year 
an Igur lord adviſed Hupilay to ſend for ſeveral of thoſe 
engineers out of the weſt, who knew how to caſt ſtones of 
an hundred and fifty pounds weight out of their engines 
which made holes of ſeven or eight feet wide in the ſtrongeſt 
walls. Two of theſe engineers were accordingly ſent for; 
and after giving a ſpecimen of their art before Hupilay, 
were fent to the army in 1272. In the beginning of 
1273 they planted their engines againſt the city of Fan- 
ching, and preſently made a breach in the walls. After 
a bloody conflict the ſuburbs were taken; and ſoon after 
the Moguls made themſelves maſters of the walls and gates 
of the city. Nevertheleſs, a Chineſe officer, with only an 
hundred ſoldiers, reſolved to fight from ſtreet to ſtreet. 
This he did for a long time with the greateſt obſtinacy, 
killing vaſt numbers of the Moguls; and both parties are 
ſaid to have been ſo much overcome with thirſt, that they 
drank human blood to quench it. The Chineſe ſet fire to 
the houſes, that the great beams, falling down, might em- 
barraſs the way of their purſuers; but at laſt being quite 
wearied out, and filled with deſpair, they put an end to 
their own lives. After the taking of Fan-ching, all the 
materials which had ſerved at the ſiege were tranſported to 
Seyen-yang. The two engineers poſted themſelves againſt 
a wooden retrenchment raiſed on the ramparts. This they 
quickly demoliſhed ; and the befi 1eged were ſo intimidated 
by the noiſe and havock made by the ſtones caſt from theſe 
terrible engines, that they immediately ſurrendered. 
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In 1247, Pe-yen, an officer of great valour, and endowed 
with many other good qualities, was promoted to the com- 
mand of the Mogul army. His firſt exploits were the tak- 
ing of two ſtrong cities ; after which he paſſed the great 
river Ky-ang, defeated the Song army, and laid fiege to 
Vu-chang-fou. This city was ſoon intimidated into a ſur- 
render; and Pe-yen, by reſtraining the barbarity of his 
ſoldiers, whom he would not allow to injure any one, ſoon 
gained the hearts of the Chineſe ſo much, that ſeveral cities 
ſurrendered to him on the firſt ſummons. In the mean time 
the treacherous Kya-tſe-tau, who was ſent to oppole Pe- yen, 
was not afhamed to propoſe peace on the terms he had 
formerly concluded with Hupilay ; but theſe being rejected, 
he was obliged at length to come to an engagement. In 

this he was defeated, and Pe-yen continued his conqueſts 
with great rapidity. Having taken the city of Nankin, 
and ſome others, he marched towards Hang-chew-fou, the 
capital of the Song empire. Peace was now again pro- 
| poſed, but rejected by the Mogul general; and at laſt the 
empreſs was conſtrained to put herſelf, with her fon, then 
an infant, into the hands of Pe-yen, who immediately ſent 
them to Hupilay. 

The ſubmiſſion of the empreſs did not yet put an end 
to the war. Many of the chief officers ſwore to do their 
utmoſt to reſcue her from the hands of her enemies. In 
conſequence of this reſolution they diſtributed their money 
among the ſoldiers, and ſoon got together an army of forty 
thouſand men. This army attacked the city where the 
young emperor Kong-tſong was lodged, but without ſuc- 
ceſs; after which, and ſeveral other vain attempts, they 
raiſed one of his brothers to the throne, who then took 
upon him the name of Twon-Ts0NG. He was but nine 
years of age when he was raiſed to the imperial dignity, 
and enjoyed it but a very ſhort time. In 1277 he was in 
greater danger of periſhing, by reaſon of the ſhip on board 
which he then was being caſt away. A great part of his 
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26 GENERAL HISTORY 
troops periſhed at that time, and he foon after made offers 
of ſubmiſſion to Hupilay. Theſe, however, were not 
accepted; for, in 1278, the unhappy Twon-tſong was 
obliged to retire into a little deſert iſland on the coaſt of 
Quan-tong, where he died in the eleventh year of his age. 
Notwithſtanding the progreſs of the Moguls, vaſt terri- 
tories ſtill remained to be ſubdued before they could become 


maſters of all the Chineſe empire. On the death of 'T won- 


tſong, therefore, the mandarins raiſed to the throne his 
brother, named TE-PINO, at that time but eight years of 
age. His army conſiſted of no fewer than two hundred 
thouſand men; but being utterly void of diſcipline, and 
entirely ignorant of the art of war, they were defeated by 
twenty thouſand Mogul troops. Nor was the fleet more 
ſacceſsful ; for being put in confuſion by that of the Mo- 
guls, and the emperor in danger of falling into their hands, 
one of the officers taking him on his ſhoulders, jumped with 
him into the ſea, where they were both drowned. Moſt of 
the mandarins followed this example, as did alfo the miniſter, 
all the ladies and maids of honour, and multitudes of others, 
inſomuch that one hundred thoufand people are thought to 
have periſhed on that day. Thus ended the Chineſe race of 
emperors; and the Mogul W known by the name of 
wen, commenced. 

Though no race of men that ever exiſted were in general 
more remarkable for cruelty and barbarity than the Mo- 
guls; yet it doth not appear that the emperors of the Y wen 
dynaſty were in any reſpect worſe than their predeceſlors. 
On the contrary, HueiLay, by the Chineſe called Si- 


su, found the way of reconciling the people to his govern- 


ment, and even of endearing himſelf to them ſo much, that 
the reign of his family is to this day ftyled by the Chineſe 
the wiſe government. This he accompliſhed by keeping as 
cloſe as - poſſible to their ancient laws: and cuſtoms, by 
his mild and juſt government, and by his regard for 


their learned men. He was indeed aſhamed of the igno- 


rance and barbarity of his Mogul ſubjects, when com- 
pared with the Chineſe. The whole knowledge of the 
former was ſummed. up in their ſkill in managing their 
arms and horſes, being perfectly deſtitute of every art 
or ſcience, or even of the knowledge of letters. In 
1263, he had cauſed the Mogul characters to be contrived. 
In 1280, he cauſed ſome mathematicians to ſearch for the 
ſource of the river Hoang-ho, which at that time was 
unknown to the Chineſe themſelves. In four months time 
they arrived in the country where it riſes, and formed a 
map of it, which they preſented to his majeſty. The fame . 
year a treatiſe on aſtronomy was publiſhed. by his order; 
and, in 1282, he ordered the learned men to repair from 
all parts of the empire to examine the ſtate of literature, 
and take meaſures for its advancement. 

At his firſt aceeſſion to the crown he fixed his reſidence 
at Tay-ywen-fou, the capital of Shen-ſi z but thought pro- 
per afcerwards to remove it to Pe-kin. Here, being in- 
formed that the barks which brought to court the tribute 
of the ſouthern provinces, or carried on the trade of the 
empire, were obliged to come by ſea, and often ſuffered 
ſhipwreek, he cauſed that celehrated canal to be made, 
which is at preſent one of the wonders of the | Chineſe 
empire, being three hundred leagues in length. By this 
canal above nine thouſand imperial barks tranſport with 
eaſe, and at ſmall expence, the tribute of grain, rice, 
filks, &c. which is annually paid to the court, In the 
third year of his reign Shi-tſu formed a deſign of reducing 
the iſlands of Japan, and the kingdoms of Tonquin and 
Cochin- ehina. Both theſe enterpriſes, ended unfortunately 
but the firſt remarkably ſo; for of one hundred thouſand 
perſons employed in it, only four or five eſcaped with the 
melancholy, news of the deſtruction of the reſt, who all 
periſhed by ſhipwreck. Shi-tſu reigned fifteen years, died 
in the eightieth year of his age, and was ſucceeded by his 
grandſon. The throne continued in the Ywen family till 
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28 GENERAL HISTORY 
the year 1367, when Syun-T1, the laſt of that dynaſty, 


was driven out by a Chineſe named Chu. During the 


above period the Tartars had become enervated by long 


proſperity ; and the Chineſe had been rouſed into valour by 


their fubjeCtion. Shun-ti, the reigning prince, was quite 
funk in ſloth and debauchery, and the empire was 
oppreſſed by a tyrannic miniſter named Ama. In June 
1355, Chu, a Chineſe of mean extraction, and head of a 
ſmall party, fet out from How-chew, paſſed the Kyang, 
and took Tay-ping. He then aſſociated himſelf with ſome 
other mal-contents, at the head of whom he reduced the 
town of Tu-chew, in Kyang-han. Soon after he made 
himſelf maſter of Nankin, having defeated the Moguls who 
came to its relief. In December 1356, he was able to raife 
an hundred thouſand men, at the head of whom he took the 


city of U-chew, in the eaſt borders of Quang-ſi; and here, 
aſſembling his generals, it was reſolved neither to commit 


ſlaughters nor to plunder. The moſt formidable enemy he 
had to deal with was Chen-yew-lyang, ſtyled © emperor 
of the Han.” This man being grieved at the progreſs 
made by Chu, equipped a fleet, and raiſed a formidable 
army, inorder to reduce Nan-chang-fou, a city of Kyang-fi, 


| which his antagoniſt had made himſelf maſter of. The 


governor,” however, found means to inform Chu of his 
danger ; upon which that chief cauſed a fleet to be fitted 


out at Nankin, in which he embarked two hundred 


thouſand ſoldiers. As ſoon as Chen-yew-ylang was in- 


formed of his enemy's approach, he raiſed the ſiege of 


Nan-chang-fou, and gave orders for attacking Chu's naval 
force. An engagement enſued between a part of the 
fleets, in which Chu proved victorious ; and next day, 


all the ſquadrons having joined in order to come to a 
general engagement, Chu gained a fecond victory, and 


burnt an hundred of the enemy's veſſels. A third and 
fourth engagement happened, in which Chu was victo- 
rious ; and in the laſt, Chen-yew-lyang himfelf wag 
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killed, his b taken priſoner, and his generals obliged to 
ſurrender themſelves, with all their forces and veſſels. 

In January 1364, Chu's generals propoſed to have him 
proclaimed emperor; but this he deelined, and at firſt 
contented himſelf with the title of king of U. In Fe- 
bruary he made himſelf maſter of Vu-chang- fou, capital 
of Hu- quang; where with his uſual humanity, he relieved 
thoſe in diſtreſs, encouraged the literati, and would allow 
his troops neither to plunder nor deſtroy. This wiſe con- 
duct procured him an eaſy conqueſt both of Kyang- ſi and 
Hu- quang. The Chineſe ſubmitted to him in crowds, 
and profeſſed the greateſt veneration and reſpect for his 
perſon and government. 

All this time Shun-ti, with an unaccountable nog Fence, 
never thought of exerting himſelf againſt Chu, but con- 
tinued to employ his forces againſt the rebels who had 
taken up arms in various parts of the empire; ſo that Chu 
found himſelf in a condition to aſſume the title of empe- 
ror. This he choſe to do at Nankin on the firſt day of 
the year 1368. After this his troops entered the province 
of Ho-nan, which they preſently reduced. In the third 
month, Chu, who had now taken the title of Hong-vou, or 
- Tay-tſu, reduced the fortreſs of Tong-quan; after which 
his troops entered Pe-cheli from Ho-nan on the one ſide, 
-and Shan-tong on the other. Here his generals defeated 
and killed one of Shun-ti's officers ; after which they took 
the city of Tong-chew, and then prepared to attack the 
capital, from which they were now but twelve miles diſ- 
tant. On their approach the emperor fled with all his family 
beyond the great wall, and thus put an end to the dynaſty 
of Ywen. In 1370 he died, and was ſucceeded by his ſon, 
whom the ſucceſſor of Hong-you drove beyond the Kobi 
or Great Deſert, which ſeparates China from Tartary. 
They continued their incurſions, however, for many years; 
nor did they ceaſe their attempts till 1583, when vaſt num⸗ 
bers of them were cut in pieces by the Chineſe troops. 
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The twenty-firſt dynaſty of Chineſe emperors, founded 
in 1368 by Chu, continued till the year 1644, when they 
were again expelled by the Tartars. The laſt Chineſe 
emperor was named Whay- tſong, and aſcended the throne 
in 1628. He was a great lover of the fciences, and a 
favourer of the Chriſtians ; though much addicted to the 
ſuperſfitions of the Bonzes. He found himſelf engaged in 
a war with the Tartars, and a number of rebels in different 
proyinces. That he might more effectually ſuppreſs the 
latter, he refolved to make peace with the former; and for 
that end ſent one of his generals, named Y wen, into Tartary, 
at the head of an army, with full power to negociate a 
peace ; but that traitor made one upon ſuch ſhameful terms, 
that the emperor refuſed to ratify it. Ywen, in order to 
oblige his maſter to comply with the terms made by him- 
ſelf, poiſoned his beſt and moſt faithful general, named 
Mau-ven-long : and then deſired the Tartars to march di- 
rectly to Pe-kin, by a road different from that which he 
took with his army. This they accordingly did, and laid 
ſiege to the capital. Y wen was ordered to come to its re- 
lief; but, on his arrival, was put to the torture and ſtran- 


gled; of which the Tartars were no ſooner informed, than 


they raiſed the ſiege, and returned to their own country. 
In 1636 the rehels above-mentioned compoſed four great 
armies, commanded by as many generals z which, how- 
ever, were ſoon reduced to two, commanded by Li and 
Chang. Theſe agreed to divide the empire between them; 
Chang taking the weſtern provinces, and Li the eaſtern 
ones. The latter ſeized on part of Shen-fi, and then of 
Ho-nan, whoſe capital, named Kay-fong-fou, he laid ſiege 
to, but was repulſed with loſs. He renewed it ſix months af- 
ter, but without ſucceſs ; the beſieged chooſing rather to feed 
on human fleſh than ſurrender. The imperial forces com- 
ing ſoon after to its aſſiſtance, the general made no doubt 
of being able to deſtroy the rebels at once, by breaking 
Gown the banks of the Yellow River; but unfortunately 
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the rebels eſcaped to the mountains, while the city was 
quite overflowed, and three e thouſand of the inha- 

bitants periſhed. 
Atcſter this diſaſter, Li marched into the provinces of 
Shen-fi and Ho-nan ; where he put to death all the man- 
darines, exacted great ſums from the officers in place, and 
ſhowed no favour to any but the populace, whom he freed 
from all taxes: by this means he drew fo many to his in- 
tereſt, that he thought himſelf ſtrong enough to aſſume the 
title of emperor. He next advanced towards the capital, 
which, though well garriſoned, was divided into factions. 
Li had taken care to introduce before hand a number of 
his men in diſguiſe ; and by theſe the gates were opened 
to him the third day after his arrival. He entered the city 
in triumph at the head of three hundred thouſand men; 

whilſt the emperor kept himſelf ſhut up in his palace, bu- 
ſied only with his ſuperſtitions. It was not long, how- 
ever, before he found himſelf betrayed : and, under the 
greateſt conſternation, made an effort to get out of the pa- 
lace, attended by about fix hundred of his guards. He 
was ſtill more ſurpriſed to ſee himſelf treacherouſly aban- 
doned by them, and deprived of all hopes of eſcaping the 
inſults of his ſubjects. Upon this, preferring death to 
falling alive into their hands, he immediately retired 
with his empreſs, whom he tenderly loved, and the prin- 
ceſs her daughter, into a private part of the garden. His 
grief was ſo great that he was not able to utter a word; 
but ſhe ſoon underſtood his meaning, and, after a few ſi- 
lent embraces, hanged herſelf on a tree in a ſilken ftring. 
Her huſband ſtaid only to write theſe words on the border of 
his veſt: “I have been baſely deſerted by my ſubjects; do 
* what you will with me, but ſpare my people.” He then 
cut off the young princeſs's head with one ſtroke of his 
ſcymitar, and hanged himſelf on another tree, in the ſeven- 
teenth year of his reign, and thirty=fixth of his age. His 
prime miniſter, queens, and eunuchs, followed his example; 
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and thus ended the Chineſe monarchy, to give place to that 
of the Tartars, which hath continued ever ſince. 

It was ſome time before the body of the unfortunate 
monarch was found. At laſt it was brought before the 
rebel Li, and by him treated with. the utmoſt indignity 
after which he cauſed two of Whey-tſong's ſons, and all 
his miniſters, to be beheaded ; but his eldeſt ſon happily 
eſcaped by flight. The whole empire ſubmitted peaceably 
to the uſurper, except prince U-ſan-ghey, who commanded 
the imperial forces in the province of Lyau-tong. This 
brave prince, finding himſelf unable to cope with the 
uſurper, invited the Tartars to his aſſiſtance; and Tſong- 
te, their king, immediately joined him with an army of 
eighty thouſand men. Upon this the uſurper marched di- 
rely to Pe-kin ; but not thinking himſelf ſafe there, 
plundered and burnt the palace, and then fled with the im- 
menſe treaſure he had got. What became of him after- 
wards we are not told; but the young Tartar monarch 
was immediately declared emperor of China, his father 
Tiong-te having died almoſt as ſoon as he ſet his foot in 
that empire. 

The new emperor, a e or XuN-CHt, 
began his reign with rewarding U- ſan-ghey, by conferring 
upon him the title of King; and aſſigned him the city of 
Si-gnan-fu, capital of Shen-ſ1, for his reſidence. This, 
however, did not hinder U-ſan-ghey from repenting of 
his error in calling in the Tartars, or, as he himſelf uſed 
to phraſe it, © in ſending for lions to drive away dogs.“ 
In 1674, he formed a very ſtrong alliance againſt them, 
and had probably prevailed if his allies had been faithful ; 
but they treacherouſly deſerted him one after another ; 
which ſo affected him, that he died ſoon after. In 1681 
Hong-wha, ſon to U-fan-ghey, who continued his efforts 
againſt the Tartars, was reduced to ſuch ſtraits that he * 
an end to his own * 
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During this ſpace, there had been ſome reſiſtance made 
to the Tartars in many of the provinces. . T wo princes of 
Chineſe extraction had at different times been proclaimed 
emperors z but both of them were overcome and put to 
death. In 1682, the whole fifteen provinces were ſo effec- 
tually ſubdued, that the emperor KANG-H1, ſucceſſor to 
Shun-chi, determined on a viſit to his native dominions of 
Tartary. He was accompanied by an army of ſeventy 
thouſand men, and continued for ſome months tak ing the 
diverſion of hunting. This he continued to do for ſome 
years; and in his journeys took father Verbeiſt along 
with him; by which means we have a better deſcription 
of theſe countries than could poſſibly have been other- 
wiſe obtained, This prince was a great encourager of 
learning and of the Chriſtian religion; in favour of which 
laſt he publiſhed a decree, dated in 1692. In 1716, 
however, he revived ſome obſolete laws againſt the Chriſ- 
tians; nor could the Jeſuits with all their art preſerve the 
footing they had got in China. The cauſes of this alte- 
ration in the emperor are, by the miſſionaries, ſaid to 
have been the flanders of the mandarins ; but from the 
known character of the Jeſuits, it will readily be believed, 
that there were other cauſes for this conduct. This em- 
peror died in 1722, and was ſucceeded by his fon Yon- 
ching; who not only gave no encouragement to the miſ- 
ſionaries, but perſecuted all Chriſtians of whatever deno- 
mination, not excepting even thoſe of the imperial race, 
At the beginning of his reign he baniſhed all the Jeſuits 
into the city of Canton, and in 1732 they were baniſhed 
from thence into Ma-kau, a little iſland inhabited by the 
Portugueſe, but ſubject to China, 

He died in 1736, and was ſucceeded, by the preſent em- 
peror, from whom the Jeſuits flattered themſelves with 
meeting with different treatment, but we believe, they 
have not yet had their expectations realized, nar does it 
appear probable that they will, 
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' Having thus ſketched the moſt material tranſactions 
recorded in the Chineſe Hiſtory, we ſhall proceed to deſ- 
cribe the preſent ſtate of the empire; its dependencies, 
and inhabitants, according to the beſt and lateſt accu 
we are in poſſeſſion * 


* 


1 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


OF THE 


CHINESE EMPIRE. 


1 N attempting a general deſcription of this vaſt empire, 
we ſhall purſue the following arrangement. 1. CHINA 
PROPER—2. CHINESE T N THE STATES 


TRIBUTARY TO CHINA. 


.CHINA PROPER 


* 


ORIGIN OF ITS NAME. 


The weſtern Moguls call this kingdom CaTay—the 
Mantchew Tartars call it Nican-couRANE the Ja- 
paneſe THAU, and the people of Cochin- china, and Siam 
Cin, From this latter appellation it, is moſt probable the 
name CHINA is derived, for according to the Chineſe 
hiſtory, the ficſt imperial family that carried their arms to- 
ward the weſt, aſſumed the name of Tin, or Tai-fin. And 
the armament, ſent by the Emperor Tſin-chi-hoang as far 
as Bengal, muſt have brought the people of India ac- 
quainteds with the name of T'iin, whoſe formidable power 
had been ſo ſeverely felt. This name paſting from India, 
perhaps to Perſia, or Egypt, might lay the ground for 
China : this is the opinion of Du Halde, and un 
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But according to Navarrette, the name has its origin in 
India, or Perſia, from a ſpecies of ſilk called Chin, from 
whence it was brought to Europe by the Portugueſe. The 
Chineſe themſelves, however, call it 'TcnonG-Kovr, or 
CHONXG-QUA, that is the middle kingdom, for till their in- 
tercourſe with Europeans had rectified their geography, 
they imagined that their country was ſituated in the cen- 
tre of the earth, and that all ather kingdoms lay ſcattered 


around it. 
' EXTENT, BOUNDARIES, &c. 


China, properly ſo called, according to Groſier and Du- 
Halde, comprehends from north to ſouth eighteen degrees ; 
its extent from eaſt to weſt being ſomewhat leſs. The adja- 
cent countries ſubjected to the Chineſe government, ſuch as 
the iſlands of Hainan and F ormoſa, Tartary, &c. are not in- 
cluded in this eſtimation; for, reckoning from the moſt 
ſouthern point of the iſland of Hainan to the northern ex- 
tremity of Tartary which is under the dominion of China, 
we ſhall find that the territories of this emperor are more 
than nine hundred leagues in extent from north to ſouth, and 
about fifteen hundred from eaſt to weſt, reckoning from 
the eaſtern ſea as far as the country of Caſgar, conquered 
by the Chineſe in 1759. According to Guthrie, China 
is ſituated between 20% and 42 N. latitude, and 98 and 
123 E. longitude. It is bounded on the north by 
Tartary, from vyhich it is ſeparated by a wall five hun- 
dred leagues in length; on the eaſt by the ſea; on the welt 
by lofty mountains and deſarts; and towards the ſouth by 
the occan, the kingdoms of Tong-king, Laos, and Cochin- 
china. It is divided into fifteen provinces ; the northern 
are CHEN-31, CHan-s: and PE-TCHELI. CHAN-TONG 
K1ANG-NAN, I CHE-KIANG and Fo-KIEN extend along 
the ſhore of the eaſtern ſea. The provinces of QUAanG= 
oN QUANG-$S1, YUN-NAN and SE-THUEN terminate 
the empire on the ſouth and north. Ho-NAx, Hou-Quaxsc, 
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Kokl-TchHob and KrAnG-s1 occupy the middle ſpace. 
Of each of theſe provinces we ſhall now proceed to give a 
general account, | | 


PROVINCE OF PE-TCHELI. 
Pe-tcheli, T'-cheli, or Li-pa-fou, is the principal pro- 
vince of the whole empire; and its capital, Pe-king or Pekin, 
is become the ordinary reſidence of the imperial court. It ap- 
proaches the form of a right-angled triangle, and is bounded 
on the north by the great wall and part of Tartary ; on the 
eaſt by the ſca; on the ſouth by the provinces of Chang- 
tong and Ho- nan; and towards the weſt by the mountains 
of Chan:ſi. 
'This province contains nine counties, each of which has 
a city of the firſt claſs, which have ſeveral others under their 
juriſdiction ; theſe are about forty in number, leſs conſi- 
derable indeed, but all ſurrounded with walls and ditches, 
beſides numerous boroughs and villages without walls. 


PE-KIN; 


Pe- kin is the capital of the empire, is ſituated in a very 
fertile plain, twenty leagues diſtant from the great wall; 
this name, which ſignifies the Nortbern Court, was given 
to diſtinguiſh it from another conſiderable city called Nan- 
king, or the Southern Gourt. The emperor formerly re- 
ſided in the latter, till the Tartars, a reſtleſs and warlike 
people, obliged him to remove his court to the northern 
provinces, that he might more effeCtually repel the incurs 
ſions of thofe barbarians. 

This capital forms an exact ſquare, and is divided into 
two cities; the firſt, where the emperor's palace is built, is 
called SIN-CHING, or the New City, and is inhabited 
chiefly by Tartars, and therefore called alſo the Tartar 
City. The ſecond is called Lau-cnins, or the Old City, 
and inhabited chiefly by Chineſe, "Theſe two cities, with- 
out including the ſuburbs, are eighteen miles in eircum- 
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ference, according to the moſt accurate meaſurement made 
by the expreſs order of the emperor. 

The height and enormous thickneſs of the walls of 

the Tartar city excite admiration ; twelve horſemen might 
cafily ride abreaſt upon them; they have ſpacious towers 
raiſed at intervals, a bow-ſhot diſtant from one another, 
and large enough to contain bodies of reſerve in caſe of 
neceſſity. 
The city has nine gates, which ure lofty and well 
arched ; over them are large pavilion-roofed towers di- 
vided into nine ſtories, each having ſeveral apertyres or 
port-holes ; the lower ſtory forms a hall for the uſe of 
the ſoldiers and officers who quit guard, and thoſe ap- 
pointed to relieve them. Before each gate a ſpace is left 
of more than three hundred and fixty feet ; this is a kind 
of place of arms, encloſed by a ſemicircular wall equal 
in height and thickneſs to that ſurrounding the city. The 
great road, which ends here, is commanded by a pavi- 
lion-roofed tower like the firſt, in ſuch a manner, that, as 
the cannon of the former can batter the houſes of the 
City, thoſe of the latter can ſweep the adjacent country. 

The ſtreets of Pe-kin are ſtraight, about an hundred 
and twenty feet wide, a full league in length, and bor- 
dered with ſhops, but the houſes being low make a mean 
appearance. An immenſe concourſe of people continu- 
ally fill the ſtrects, and the confuſion cauſed by the num- 
ber of horſes, camels, mules and carriages, which croſs 
or meet each other is prodigious. Beſides this inconve- 
nience, paſſengers are .every now and then ſtopped by 
crowds who ſtand liſtening to fortune-tellers, jugglers, 
ballad-ſingers, and a thouſand other mountebanks and 
buffoons, who read and relate ſtories calculated to pro- 
_ mote mirth and laughter, or diſtribute medicines, the 
wonderful effects of which they cxplain with all the elo; 
quence peculiar to themn 1 


| 
* 
* 
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People of diſtinction oblige all their dependants to 
follow them. A mandarin of the firſt rank is always 
accompanied in his walks by his whole tribunal, and to 
augment his equipage, each of the inferior mandarins in 
his ſuit is generally attended by ſeveral domeſtics. The 
nobility of the court, and princes of the blood, never 
appear in public without being ſurrounded by a large 
body of cavalry ; and as their preſence is required at the 
palace every day, their train alone is ſufficient to create 
confuſion in the city. In all this prodigious concourſe, 
no women are ever ſeen: hence we may judge how great 
the population of China muſt be, fince the number of 
females in this country, as well as every where elſe, is 
ſuperior to that of the other ſex. 
As there is a continual influx of the riches and merchan- 
diſe of the whole empire into this city, the number of 
ſtrangers that reſort to it is immenſe ; they are carried in 
chairs, or ride on horſeback always attended by a guide 
acquainted with the ſtreets, and who knows the houſes 
of the nobility and principal people of the city. They 
are alſo provided with a book containing an account of 
the different quarters, ſquares, remarkable places, and of 
the reſidence of thoſe in public offices. In ſummer there 
are to be ſeen ſmall temporary ſhops where people are 
ſerved with water cooled by means of ice ; and every 
where cating-houſes, with refreſhments of tea and fruits 
are found. Each kind of proviſion has a certain day 
and place appointed for its being expoſed to ſale. 

The governor of Pe-kin, who is a Mantchew Tartar, 
is ſtyled Governor of the Nine Gates; his juriſdiction 
extends not only aver the ſoldiers, but alſo over the peo- 
ple in every thing that concerns the poiice. No police 
can be more active. It is rare, in a number of years, 
to hear of houſes being robbed, or people aſſaſſinated 3 
all the principal ſtreets have guard-rooms, and ſoldiers 
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patrole night and day, each having a ſabre hanging from 
his girdle, and a whip in his hand, to correct, without diſ- 
tinction, thoſe who excite quarrels or cauſe diſorder. 
The lanes are guarded in the ſame manner, and have 
latticed gates which do not prevent thoſe from being ſeen 
who walk in them; they are always kept ſhut during the 
night, and ſeldom opened even to thoſe who are known: 
if they are, the perſon to whom this indulgence is granted 
muſt carry a lanthorn, and give a nr reaſon for his 


| going Out. 


In the evening, as ſoon as the ſoldiers are warned to 
their quarters by beat of drum, two ſentinels go and come 
from one guard- room to another, making a continual noiſe 


with a kind of caſtanet, to ſhew that they are not aſleep, 


They permit noone to walk abroad inthe night time. They 
even examine thoſe whom the emperor diſpatches on buſi- 
neſs, and if their reply gives the leaſt cauſe of ſuſpicion, 
they have a right to convey them to the guard-room. The 
foldiers in each, of the guard-rooms are obliged to anfwer 


every time the ſentinels on duty call out. 


It is by theſe regulations, obſerved with the greateſt 
ſtrictneſs, that peace, ſilence, and ſafety reign through- 
out the whole city. The governor is alſo obliged to go the 
round ; and the officers ſtationed on the walls and in the 
towers over the gates, in which are kept large kettle- 
drums, that are beat every time the guard is relieved, are 
continually diſpatching ſubalterns to examine the quarters 
belonging to the gates where they are poſted. The leaſt 
neglect is puniſhed next morning, and the officer who was 
on guard is caſhiered, This police, which prevents noc- 
turnal aſſemblies, would appear no doubt extraordinary in 
Europe, and, in all probability, would not be much reliſh- 
ed by our young men of fortune and ladies of quality. But 
the Chineſe think juſtly; they conſider it to be the duty of 


the magiſtrates of a city, to prefer good order and pub- 
c tranquillity, to vain amuſements, which generally oc- 
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caſion many attempts againſt the lives and property of the 
citizens. It is true, the ſupport of this police coſts the 
emperor a great deal; part of the ſoldiers we have men- 
tioned being maintained for this purpoſe only. They are all 
infantry, and their pay is generally very high; their em- 
ployment conſiſts not only in watching for thoſe who may 
occaſion diſturbance in the day time, or walk abroad dur- 
ing the night; they muſt alſo take care that the ſtreets are 
kept clean and ſwept every day; that they are watered 
morning and evening in time of dry weather; and that 
every nuiſance is removed; they have orders alſo to aſ- 
fiſt in this labour themſelves, and to clear the kennels, that 
the water may have a free courſe, 
The emperor's palace ſtands in the middle of the Tar- 
tar city. It preſents a prodigious aſſemblage of vaſt build- 
ings, extenſive courts and magnificent gardens, and is ſhut 
up on all ſides by a double wall, the intervening ſpace 
being occupied by houſes belonging to the officers of the 
court, eunuchs, and different tribunals. To ſome of 
theſe is aſſigned the care of providing neceſlaries for the 
uſe of the emperor ; others are for determining diſputes, 
and puniſhing faults committed by the domeſtics of the im- 
perial family. "The exterior circumference of this immenſe 
palace is reckoned at about ſeven Engliſh miles. 
Ĩbe imperial palace of Pe-kin does not fail to ſtrike 
beholders by its extent, grandeur, and the regular diſ- 
poſition of its apartments, and by the ſingular ſtrue- 
ture of its pavilion-roofs, ornamented at each corner with 
a carved plat-band, the lower extremity of which is turne 
ed upwards ; theſe roofs are covered with varniſhed tiles 
of ſo beautiful a yellow colour, that, at a diſtance, they 
make as ſplendid an appearance as if they were gilded, 
Below the upper roof, there is another of equal brilliancy, 
which hangs floping from the wall, ſupported by a great 
number of beams, daubed over with green varniſh, and 
interſperſed with gilt figures. This {cond roof, with 
| G | 
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—— the firſt, forms a kind of crown to the 
whole edifice, and gives it a good effect. = 

The palace is a ſmall diſtance 'from the ſouth gate of the 
une city; the entrance to it is through a ſpacious court, 
to which there is a deſcent by a marble ſtaircaſe, ornamont- 
ed with two large copper lions, and a baluſtrade of white 
marble. This baluſtrade runs in the form of a horſe-ſhoe, 

along the banks of a rivulet, that winds acroſs the palace 

with a ferpentine courſe, the bridges over which are of 
marble. At the bottom of this firſt court ariſes a fagade 
with three doors; that in the middle is for the emperor on- 
ly; the mandarins and nobles paſs through thoſe on each 
| fide. Theſe doors conduct to a ſecond court, which is 
the largeſt of the palace; it is about three hundred feet in 
length, and fifty in breadth; an immenſe gallery runs 
round it, containing the rich effects, which belong to the 
emperor as his private property ; for the public treaſure is 
entruſted to a ſovereign tribunal, called Hou-pou. 
© > The. royal hall, called. Tai-hotien, or the Hall of the 
Grand Union, is in this ſecond court; it is built upon 
a terrace about eightzen feet in height, incruſted with 
white marble, and ornamented with baluſtrades of excel- 
lent workmanſhip. Before this hall all the mandarins 
range themſelves, when they go, on certain days, to renew 
their homage, and perform thoſe ceremonies "wh are ap- 
pointed by the laws of the empire. 

This hall is almoſt: ſquare, and about one hundred and 
thirty feet in length. The ceiling is carved, varniſhed 
green, and loaded with gilt dragons. The pillars which 
ſupport. the roof within, are ſix feet in circumference 
towards the baſe and are coated with a kind of maſtich 
varniſhed red; the floor is partly covered with coarſe 
carpets, after the Turkiſh manner; but the walls have no 
kindof ornament, neither tapeſtry, luſtres, nor paintings. 

The throne, which is in the middle of the hall, con- 
fiſts, of a pretty high alcove, exccedingly neat, It has 
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no -inſcription_ but the character Ching; a word anſwering 
to the Engliſh words holy, excellent, perfect, moſt wiſe, 
Upon the platform oppoſite to this hall, ſtand large veſ- 
ſels of bronze, in which incenſe is burnt when any cere- 
mony is performing. There are alſo chandeliers ſhaped 
like birds and painted different colours, as well as on 
wax-candles-that are lighted: up in them. 
This platform is extended towards the north, and jun | 
on it two leſſer halls; one of them is a rotunda that glit- 
ters with varniſh, and is lighted by a number of win- 
dows. Here the emperor changes his dreſs before ot 
after any ceremony. The other is a ſaloon, the door of 
which opens to the north; through this door the empe- 
ror muſt paſs, when he goes from his apartment, to re- 
ceive on his throne the homage of the nobility; he is 
then carried in a chair, by officers dreſſed in long red 
robes bordered with ſilk, and caps ornamented with 
plumes of feathers. It is perhaps impoſſible to give an 
exact deſcription of the interior apartments which pro- 
perly form the palace of the emperor, and are ſet apart 
for the uſe of his family, as few are Dr ta ebter 
m but women and an, v2 * wine 
. * 17 + 8 wn Fi 
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8 is s the moſt. conſiderable city in. the pro» 
yince next to Pe-kin, and here it is the Viceroy. reſides) 
It has twenty others under its juriſdiction; three of the 
ſecond and ſeventeen of the third claſs. In, the midſt + of 
the city is a beautiful ſmall lake, famous for the great 
quantities of water lilies produced there, and called by 
the Chineſe Lyen-wha. This flower, ſo little eſteemed in 
Europe, is a favourite of the Chineſe, and, Owing either to 
the climate or the care they take of it, generally blows 
there double. The country around is pleaſant, and infe- 
rior in W to no py of China. It is e 'S 
ey NY 7 18 
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paſs this Eity in going From Pe-kin to the province ef 
Ohan- i. 


| ' HOKIEN=-FOU. | 
Hokien-fou is the next in order; it has tws cities of 
the ſeeand, and fifteen of the third claſs in its diſtriẽt, and 
is remarkable for nothing but the neatneſs of its ſtreets and 
its ſituation between two rivers, from whence it derives 


its — 
ICHIN-TING-FOU. 


- un es is a large city about four miles in circum- 
ference : its figure an oblong ſquare. Its juriſdiction is very 
extenſive, comprehending thirty-two cities; five of which 
are of the fecond, and twenty ſeven of the third claſs. North- 
ward from it lie ſeveral mountains, where, the Chineſe fay, 
many ſtmples and curious plants are to be found. On theſe 
kiountains there are alſo ſeveral monuments or temples 
erected in honour of deceafed heroes; among which is one 
confecrated to the memory of the firſt + ee 
* of Han. | 
n n 


--Chwi-te-fou has but a ſmall diſtrift; for there are 
only nine cities of the third clafs under its juriſdiction z 
but all very populous. The adjacent country is plea- 
fant and fertile, owing to the number of rivers and 
Hikes that water and refreſh it. Its fiſh are various, and 
fts craw-fiſh are celebrated ; it produces a fine delicate 
Kind of ſand, uſed in the Mamu use of an inferior kind 
of China- ware, and in poliſhing precious ſtones. Tt 
abounds alſo with touch-ſtones for gold, reckoned the beſt 


in the empire. 


QUANG-PING-FOU. 

: Quang-ping-fou is ſituated in the northern part of 
i, between the provinces of Chang-tong and Ho- 
nan, and has nine cities of the third claſs dependent on 
it; all its plains are well watered by rivers. Among 
its temples, there i* ne dedicated to thoſe men, who, 
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as the Chineſe pretend, diſcovered the ſecret of rendering 
themſelves immortal. The country is agrecable around it; 
and its waters are well ſtored with fiſh. 


TAI-MING-FOU. 


Tai-ming-fou has one city of the ſecond claſs and 
cighteen of the third, in its diſtrict. It preſents nothing 
remarkable, It lies near to Quang-ping-fou, and the 
country around it is peculiarly fruitful and agrecablc. 


YUNG-PING-FOU. 


Yung-ping-fou is very advantageouſly ſituated in the 
neighbourhood of the ſea. The ſurrounding mountains 
produce abundance of tin, But its ſoil is not very fer- 
tile. Here is a paper manufaQtory, and not far from the 
city is a fortreſs named Chan-hai, which may be called 
the key of the province of Leao-tong. This fortreſs is 
near the great wall. Yung-ping- fou reckons in its diſ- 
trict only one city of the ſecond, and five of the third 


Claſs. | 
FUEN-HOA- FOU. 


Fuen- hoa- fou is a city celebrated for its extent and the 
number of its inhabitants, as well as for the beauty of 
its ſtreets and triumphal arches. It is ſituated near the 
great wall, amidſt mountains, and has under its juriſdic- 
tion, beſides two cities of the ſecond, and eight of the 
third claſs, a great number of fortreſſes, which bar the 
entrance of China againſt the Tartars. | 
It would be unneceſſary if not tireſome to the reader 
to enter into a deſcription of the cities of the ſecond claſs, 
but there is one which though without any juriſdiction 
over others, is beyond compariſon more populous and rich, 
and has a greater trade than any of thoſe we have mentioned, 
It is ſeated on the ſpot where the Royal Canal which 
comes from Lin- tſin-· che w, joins the river of Pe-kin, and 
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is called Tyen-fing-wey, Here the great mandarin re- 
fides, on whom the officers who ſuperintend the ſalt made 
alorg the coaſts of Pe teheli and Chang-ton depend, and 


at this port all the ſhips which fetch timber from Eaſtern 


Tartary unload. LS gz 

Pe- tcheli has few mountains. Its ſoil is ſandy, and 
produces very little rice when compared with the ſouthern 
provinces, owing to its ſmall number of canals, but 
all other kinds of grain abound, as well as the greater 
part of the fruit-trees we, have in Europe. Cattle 
are alſo in great plenty, and the rivers are fyll of fiſh. 
It pays an annual tribute to the emperor, which, ac- 
cording to Father Martini, conſiſts of fix hundred and 
one thouſand one hundred arid fifty three bags of rice, 
wheat, and millet ; two hundred and twenty four pounds 
of linſeed; forty five thouſand one hundred and thirty five 
pounds of ſpun filk; thirteen thouſand ſeven hundred and 
forty cight pounds of cotton; eight million ſeven hundred 
and thirty ſeven thouſand two hundred and forty eight truſſes 
af ſtraw ſor the horſes belonging to the court, and one 
hundred and eighty thouſand eight hundred and ſeventy 
meaſures of ſalt, each containing one hundred and twenty 
ſour pounds. This tribute is „ ee much infe- 
rior to that paid by other provinces. 
The face of the country here being flat and level, per- 
mits the uſe of a kind of carriage, the conſtruction of 
which appears to be rather ſingular. Father Martini, 
one of the firſt miſſionaries in China, thus deſcribes it: 
They uſe,” in the province of Pe-tcheli, © a kind of 
tc chariot with one wheel, and conſtructed in ſuch a man- 
ce ner, that there is room in the middle for only one per- 
« fon who ſits as if on horſcback ; the driver puſhes be- 


* hind, and by means of wooden levers, makes the cha- | 


e riot advance with ſafety and expedition. This has per- 
« haps given rife to the report of chariots dr. ven in that 
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1 country by the wind, Which the Chineſe direct over 
« land with fails, as they do ſhips at ſea,” A French 
miſſionary, who traverfed this province in 1768, ſeems 
to have made uſe of the ſame kind of carriage. We 
«« quitted the canal,” ſays he, “ to travel in carts, which is 
« cuſtomary in this part of China; but it is diſagreeable 
% beyond deſcription. The cart is amazingly clumſy, and 
* has a great reſemblance to the carriage of a gun; there 
js room in it for only one perſon, who is frequently 
9 obliged to fit croſs-legged, as our taylors do in Europe; 
6c it jolts prodigiouſly ; ; and, while the traveller is expoſed 
« to the ſcorching rays of the ſun, ſuch clouds of duſt 
« ſometimes ariſe as almoſt ſuffocate him.” 7 

Among the animals of this country, the moſt remark- 
able are yellow rats; they are much larger than thoſe 
ſeen in Europe, and their ſkins are highly valued by the 
Chineſe. Chryſtal, marble, and porphyry are dug from 
the mountains of Pe- tcheli. 

The temperature of the air of this province does-not 
ſeem to agree with its latitude. Although Pe-tcheli ex- 
tends no farther than to the forty-ſecond degree of north 
latitude, yet all the rivers there are ſo much frozen during 
four months in the year, that horſes and waggons with the 
heavieſt loads, may ſafely paſs them, and it is remarkable 
that the whole body of ice is formed in one day, though 
ſeveral are neceſſary to thaw only the ſurface. What 
may appear no leſs extraordinary is, that during theſe 
ſevere floſts, that ſbarp and pinching cold which accom- 
panics the production of ice in Europe, is not felt in 
this province. Theſe phenomena cannot be accounted 
for, but by attribucing them to the great quantity of nitre 
which is found diſperſed throughout this province, and to 
the ſerenity of the ſky, which, even during winter, is 
ſeldom obſcured by a cloud. This phyſical explanation 
appears to be confirmed by experiments made by Father 


* 
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Amiot at Pe. kin e, which convinced him, that in this 
capital and neighbourhood, as far as ſeven or eight leagues 
around, the water, air and earth equally abound with 
nitre. 

With regard to the water, the facility with which it freez- 
es, the folidity of the iceand its duration, evidently announee 
the preſence of nitre. A tub filled with water, placed 
near one of Reaumur's thermometers, had its ſurface im- 
« mediately frozen, when the mercury ſtood only one 
degree above the freezing point; and when it ſtood 
« three degrees below freezing, the water became a ſolid 
© mafs of ice, if the diameter of the veſſel did not exceed 
« a foot and a half, and the depth of the water four or 
« five inches. This water, when the weather was ſine, 
« continued in the ſame ſtate of congelation, as long as 
the mercury in the thermometer did not rife higher 
*« than three degrees above (o); when the mercury roſe 
_ « higher, it then began to diſſolve, but ſo ſlowly, that 
1 two or three days were ſcarcely ſufficient to reſtore it 
« to its former fluidity.” To this experiment, Father 
Amiot adds another, made in the ſummer of the year 

1777 ; which appears to have been attended to with the 
greateſt poſſible accuracy. It may be proper to obſerve, 
before we relate it, that during the year 1977, there was 
a longer continuance of hot weather than is generally 
obſerved at Pe-kin. In the courſe of the months of June 
and July, the thermometer continually roſe from the 
twenty ſixth to the thirty ſecond and thirty third degrees. 
above Zero; on the 23d of July, at three in the afternoon, 
the thermometer. roſe to thirty. four degrees, and remained 
at that height yntil half paſt four on the 24th of the ſame 
month, it roſe, about three o'clock, to thirty three. de- 
grees; half an hour after, the ſky became over.caſt, and 
a ſtrong wind aroſe, accompanied with. thick clouds of 


The latitude of Pe. tcheli is 399 62' 55 
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Aut, which continued half an hour ; during this time, 
the thermometer began to fall ; at four the wind ceaſed, 
and ſome rain fell; the thermometer then ſtood at thirty 
three degrees; the 25th and 26th of July it roſe to twenty 
nine degrees, and the 28th to VOY three degrees, owing 
to a northerly wind. 

On the 29th of July; Father Amiot put into a ſmall net, 
made of ſtrong pack. thread, a block of ice of an irregular 
figure, and ſuſpended it from a balance placed in the open 
air and expoſed to the wind and rays of the ſun. 

At fix in the morning, a thermometer, expoſed to the 
north, being at 26 degrees, the ice was weighed; its 

weight was found to be fifty pounds. 
| At 7 the therm. 27 weight of the ice 46 lb. 

26 $57 2% = +» 40 
h. = -<- ] fi a 
At 10 31 - -_ = .« 26 

It is to be obſerved, that during this time, the wind 
was north, and * than it had been for ſome time 
before. | | 
At 11 the therm. 329 weight of the ice 19 lb. 
At 32 +*- 1 31 © ſññß? 
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by, muſt be obſcrved, that during the laſt four hour, 
the ice had been in the ſhade, 

At 6 the therm. ſtood at 32 the n. of che jow 
Ilb. 4OZ. 
At 7 the ice was not weighed. 
At 8 ſome of it ſtill remained. | — 
At q there remained only a bit of the fize of a nut; 
fifteen hours were therefore neceſſary to diſſolve this piece 
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of ice, - weighing fifty pounds, even when expoſed to the 
wind-and ſcorching rays of the ſun, * 
It is to be further obſerved, that this ice had already 
been three or four days from the ice-houſe 3 for Father 
Amiot relates, that he purchaſed it from one of thoſe 
people who are employed by the emperor to give freſh 
water, gratis, to all who aſk for it. Ice, when firſt 
taken from the ice-houſe, diſſolves with difficulty; it is 
tranſported to Pe-kin, and from one place to another, 
during the greateſt heats of ſummer, in open wheel- bar- 
rows, with as little precaution as if it were brick or flint; 
yet it leaves no other traces along the road behind it, but 
a few drops that fall here and there. From theſe obſerva- 
tions it appears evidently, that the reaſon why this ice is 
ſo long in diſſolving is, becaufe of its impregnation with 
nitrous particles, which preſerve: it D_y while in its ſtate 
of congelation. - . - - — ä 
Father Amiot alſo tells us, that every kind of water at 
Pe-kin, whether taken from ſprings or rivers, has a very 
ſingular quality; it leaves a kind of tartar in thoſe veſſels 
in which it has been kept and in thoſe in which it has been 
boiled. The Chineſe call this kind of tartar Len; it is 
white when produced by water which has not been ſubject- 
ed to the action of fire, and yellowiſh when it is left by 
that which has been boiled. This zien has neither ſmell 
nor taſte, nor is it good for any thing. The firſt oppor- 
« tunity I had of being acquainted with it,” ſays Father 
Amiot, „was by aceident. I caufed a ſmall porcelain 
i veſſel to be filled every evening with freſh ſpring- water; 
« this veſſel had a cover, which I always ſhut very care- 
« fully, to prevent inſects and dirt from getting into my 
« Water. After ſome months, I perceived that there was 
« formed in the bottom and ſides of the veſſel, a crnfl, of 
« the thickneſs of a leaf of paper, which adhered fo 
1 eloſely, that it was neeeſſary to make uſc of the point of 
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4c a knife to detach it, Upon this occaſion, being deſi- 
cc rous of giving a leſſon of cleanlineſs to my ſervant, he 
« told me, that what I ſaw had nothing in it to occaſion 
« diſguſt, that it was what was generally left by the water 
44 of the country, and that I ſhould be much more ſur- 
6 priſed, if I ſhould ſee how this ken ineruſted the inſides 
« of ſauce-pans, and other kitchen utenſils, in which 
« water had been boiled. I immediately ordered ſome to 
ce be brought, and was convinced, by my own eyes, that 
«© my Chineſe had told me truth. A yellow cruſt, about 
% four or five tenths of an inch in thickneſs, covered the 
-£ whole inſide of the veſſel, in the ſame manner as tartar 
4 covers the inſide of an old caſk. I detached ſome of it, 
«© which I applied to my noſe and mouth, and examined 
cc with the greateſt care; but I found nothing in it which 
% enabled me to define it. May it not have been a de- 
4 praved ſalt /infatuatum) or dead nitre, which might 
6 have been revived by means of air or fire? I am no 
« chemiſt; I expreſs myſelf as I can, on a ſubje& which 
66 I do not underſtand.” 

If the waters of the province of Pe-tcheli contain much 


nitre, it is no leſs certain, that the air there is abundantly im- 


pregnated with it. The Abbe Groſier adduces the following 
as indubitable proofs of it.“ 1ſt. Notwithſtanding un- 
wholeſome food, ſuch as the fleſh of the greater part of 
domeſtic animals that have died of old age or diſeaſe, 
which the people of this province greedily devour, not- 
withſtanding filth and all the inconveniences reſulting 
from low, damp and confined lodgings, where all the in- 
dividuals of the ſanie family are, as it were, heaped one 
upon another, the plague never makes its appearance in 
Pe-tcheli ; and the people are ſeldom attacked by any of 
thoſe epidemical diſtempers which are ſo common in 
Europe. 2dly. Proviſions of every kind may be kept at 


Pe- kin a long while, without being ſubje& to corruption, 
H 3 | 
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Raiſins are eaten there freſh even in May, apples and pears 
till Midſummer ; wild boars, ſtags, deer, roe-bucks, rab- 
bits, hares, pheaſants, ducks, geeſe, and all kinds of 
game brought from Tartary to Pe-kin after the com- 
mencement of winter; fiſh of every ſpecies, tranſported 
from the rivers of Leao-tong, will keep without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of ſalt, in their ſtate of congelation, for two or 
three months, although they are expoſed every day in the 
markets, carried from the markets to private houſes, and 
from private houſes brought back to the markets, until 
they are all ſold, which does not happen before the end of 
March. It is certain, that theſe facts announce an anti- 
ſeptic quality in the air, which muſt undoubtedly proceed 
from the great quantity of nitre contained in it.“ > 

The earth which forms the ſoil of Pe-tcheli abounds no 
leſs with nitre ; whole fields may be ſeen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pe-kin which axe covered with it. Every 
morning at ſun-riſe, the country in certain cantans, ap- 
pears as white as if ſprinkled by agentle fall of ſnow, If 
a quantity of this fubſtance be ſwept together, a great deal 
of kien, nitre, and ſalt may be extracted from it. The 
- Chineſe pretend, that this ſalt may be ſubſtituted: for 
common ſalt ; however this may be, it is certain, that, 
in the extremity of the province, towards Siuen-hoa-foy, 
poor people and the greater part of the peaſants make uſe 
of no other. Although the land of Pe-tcheli is replete 
with nitrous particles, it does not, however, form dry 
deſarts; it is cultivated with care, and becomes fruitful 
by labour. The earth is frozen in winter to the depth of 
two or three feet, and does not become ſoft before the 
end of March. This may ſufficiently explain, why the 
froſt kills plants in the neighbourhood of Pe-kin, which 
Linnzus raiſed in Sweden, although it is twenty degrees 
farther north than the capital of the Chineſe empire. 
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| PROVINCE OF KIANG-NAN, Pe 

K1ANG-NAN is the ſecond province of the empire, and 
is undoubtedly one of the moſt fertile, commercial, and 
conſequently one of the richeſt in China. It is bounded 
on the weſt by the provinces of Ho-nan and Hou-quang 3 
on the ſouth by Tche-kiang and Kiang-fi ; and on the eaſt 
by the gulph of Nan- kin; the reſt borders on the province 
of Chan-tong, 

The emperors long hat en court in this province; 
but reaſons of ſtate having obliged them to move nearer to 
Tartary, they made choice of Pe-kin for the place of 
their reſidence, The province is of vaſt extent; it con- 
tains fourteen cities of the firſt claſs, and ninety-three of 
the ſecond and third. Theſe cities are very populous, and 
there is ſcarcely one of them which may not be called a 
place of trade. Large barks can go to them from all 
parts, for the whole country is interſected by lakes, rivers 
and canals, which have a communication with the great 
river Yang-tſe-kiang, which runs through the middle of 
the province, Silk-ſtuffs, lacquer-ware, ink, paper, and, 
in general, every thing that comes from Nan-kin, as 
well as from the other cities of this province, are much 
more eſteemed, and fetch a higher price than thoſe brought 
from the neighbouring provinces, In the town Chang. 
hai alone, and the villages dependent on it, there are reck- 
oned to be more than two hundred thouſand weavers of 
calicoes and other common cotton cloths, The manufac. 
turing of theſe cloths gives employment to the greater "pal 
of the women, 

In ſeyeral places on the ſea coaſt there are found ma- 
ny falt-pits, the ſalt of which is diſtributed all over the 
empire; a great quantity of marble is alſo found here. 
In ſhort, this province is fo abundant and opulent, that 
it brings every year into the emperor's treaſury, about 
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thirty-two million taels*, excluſive of the duties upon 
every thing exported or imported, for the ng of 
which ſeveral] offices are eſtabliſhed. 

The inhabitants of this province are civil and ingenious, 

and acquire the ſciences with great facility: hence many 
of them become eminent in literature, and riſe to offices of 
importance by their abilities alone. 
This province is divided into two parts, each of which 
has a diſtinct governor. The governor of the eaſtern part 
relides at Sou-tcheou-fou, and the governor of the weſtern 
at Ngan-king-fou. Each of theſe governors has under 
his juriſdiction ſeyen fon, or cities of the firſt claſs, | 


NAN-KIN. | 

Kiang-ning-fou, or Nan-kin, is the capital of this pro- 
vince; and by the ancient Chineſe it is ſaid to have been 
one of the moſt beautiful and flouriſhing cities in the 
world. When they ſpeak of its extent, they ſay, if two 
horſemen ſhould go out by the ſame gate in the morning, 
and ride round it on full ſpeed, taking different directions, 
they would not meet before the evening. This account is 
evidently exaggerated ; but it is certain, that Nan-kin 
ſurpaſſed in extent all the other cities of China, Its walls 
are ſaid to be fiſteen leagues and a half in circumference. 
A French miſſionary, lately arrived from China, ſpeaks of 
this celebrated city in the following manner: „We ar- 
« rivedat Nan-kin on the 2d of June, I was very deſirous 
« of ſeeing this city, which is reckoned the largeſt in the 
«K world, The ſuburbs through which we paſſed are very 
« Tong, but not populous ; the houſes ſtand at ſome diſtance 
«© one from another, having zecds, pools of water, or plan- 
e tations of bamboo between them. We took a view of the 
« city from the fifth ſtory of the porcelain tower, which com- 
* mands an extenſive proſpect; but it did not appear to us, 


* A taGl is equat in value to an ounce of ſilver, —— * is Wort | 
about ix ſhillings ſterling. 
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&* to be above two thirds as large as Paris. We could not 
« *feconcile this with the accounts generally given of its 
« immenſe extent; but the next morning explained the mat- 
te ter. We had travellcd a full league from Nan-kin, when 
« we perceived, on a ſudden, the walls of a city riſing amidſt 
« mountains, and appearing as if cemented to the rocks. 
„ Theſe were the walls of Nan-kin, which, leaving the 
* city where it now ſtands, have, as it were, retired thither, 
c andincloſe a ſpace of fifteen or ſixteen leagues, twelve or 
« thirteen of which are not inhabited.“ 

Nan: kin is ſituated at the diſtance of a league from the 
river Yang-tſe-kiang, from whence barks come up to it 
by means of canals ; it is of an irregular figure ; the moun- 
tains which are within its circumference having prevented 
its being built ona regular plan. It was formerly the im- 
perial city, and for this reaſon, it was called Nan-kin, 
which ſignifies The Southern Court; but ſince the ſix grand 
tribunals have been transferred from hence to Pe-kin, it 
is called Kiang-ning-fou in all the public acts. | 

This eity has loſt much of its ancient ſplendour ; it had 
formerly a magnificent palace, no veſtige of which is now 
to be ſeen. Its obſervatory is neglected, and almoſt de- 
ſtroyed; of its temples, tombs of the emperors, and 
other ſuperd monuments, nothing remains but the re- 
membrance, being all demoliſhed by the Tartars, who 
firſt invaded the empire; A third of the city is deſerted, 
but the reſt is well inhabited. Some quarters of it are ex- 
tremely populous and full of buſineſs. The ſtreets are 
not ſo broad as thoſe of Pe-kin ; they are, however, very. 
beautiful and well paved, and abound with ſhops richly 
furniſhed. | 

In this city reſides one of thoſe great mandarins called 
Tſong-gtou, who takes cognizanee of all important af- 
fairs, on appeal from the tribunals of both the govern- 
ments of the province, and alſo from thoſe of the province 
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of Kiang-ſi. The Tartars have a numerous garriſon here; 
commanded by a general of their own nation, and they 
occupy a quarter of the city, ſeparated n the re by « 4 
ſingle wall. | 

The palaces of the mandarins here are neither ſo large, 
nor ſo well built as thoſe in the capital cities of other pro- 
vinces. Nor are there here any public edifices correſ- 
ponding to the reputation of ſo celebrated a city, except- 
ing its gates, which are beautiful, and ſome idol temples, 
among which is the famous porcelain tower, It is of an 
octagonal figure, each fide being fifteen feet in front, it 
it is two hundred feet high, and divided into nine ſtories 
by fingle floors within, and without by cornices at the 
riſe of the arches and ſmall projections covered with green- 
varniſhed tiles. There is an aſcent of forty fteps to the 
firſt ſtory, and between each of the others there are twen- 
ty-one. The tower is the talleſt and moſt beautiful of all 
thoſe to be ſeen in China. 

The breadth and depth of the vey Yang-tſe-kiang for- 
merly rendered the port of Nan-kin very commodious; 
but at preſent large barks, or rather Chineſe junks, never 
enter it ; whether it be, that it is ſhut up by ſand-banks, 
or that the Chineſe, out of policy, forego the uſe of it, 
in order that navigators may inſenſibly loſe all knowledge 
4 it. 

In the months of April and May 2 great number of 
exccllent fiſh are caught in this river, near the city, 
which are ſent to the emperor's court; they are covered 
with ice, and tranſported in that manner by barks kept 
entirely on purpoſe. And though Nan-kin is more than 
two hundred leagues from Pe- kin, theſe boats make ſuch ex- 
pedition, that they arrive there in eight or ten days. All the 
way there are ſtages where the men are relieved, during 
the fiſhing ſeaſon. Nan-kin, though the capital of the pro- 
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vince, has under its particular juriſdiQion _w_ eight ci- 
ties of the third claſs. 1 


SOU-TCHEOU, 


Sou-tcheou is the ſecond city in this province; it is one 
of the moſt agteeable in China; and by thoſe Europeans 
who have ſeen it, has been compared to Venice, with 
this difference, that the latter is built as it were in the ſea, 
and Sou-tcheou is interſected by canals of freſh water, ſo 
that you. may paſs through the ſtreets by water as well as 
by land. The branches of the river and canals are almoſt 


all capable of bearing the largeſt barks, which, accord- 


ing to Du Halde, may fail through the city to the ocean 
in two days. From this city a trade is carried on, 
not only with all the provinces of the empire, but with 
Japan, | 

There is not, perhaps, in the | acountry more 
delightful, either from the pleaſantneſs of its ſituation, or the 
mildneſs of its climate; the air is temperate, proviſions 
_ plentiful, the ſoil fruitful and well improved, and the 
manners of the people gentle, ſo that the city is conſidered 


as a place of pleaſure, and the paradiſe of China. Above, 


fays the Chineſe authors, is the celeſtial paradiſe; but the 

paradiſe of this world is Sou-tcheou. The brocades and 
embroideries made here are in great requeſt throughout the 
whole empire. Its juriſdiction extends over only eight 
cities ; one of which is of the ſecond claſs, and the reſt of 
the third; but all theſe cities are beautiful, and about twa 
or three leagues in circumference each. 


SONG-KIANG-FOU, h | 

This eity is built cloſe to the water; the prodigious 
quantity of cotton cloth here made, is very fine, and 
with which it ſupplics, not only the empire, but alſs 
foreign countries, renders it very celebrated, and cauſes 
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it to be much frequented. This city has only four others 
under its juriſdiction, but which for magnitude and com- 
merce may compare with moſt in China. 


TCHIN=-TCHEOU-FOU. 


Tehin-tcheou-fou is ſituated near the canal through which 
all barks going from Sou-tcheou to Kiang muſt paſs. Ac- 
cording to Du Halde, it is adorned with triumphant 
arches, and the fides of the canal leading to it are lined 
with hewn ſtone. It is celebrated on account of its trade 
and waters, which are ſaid to give to tea an agreeable and 
pleaſant taſte ; it has dependant on it five cities of the 
third claſs, in ſome of which a particular kind of earthen- 
ware is made, which the Chineſe highly value. Pretend- 
ing that tea prepared in theſe veſſels acquires a ſuperi- 
or quality, hence they prefer this plain earthen-ware to 


the moſt elegant porcelain. 


TCHIN-KIANG- FOU. 


*Tchin-kiang-fou is the key of the empire on the ſea 
coaſt; here a numerous garriſon is always kept, and 
hah it is fmall, compared with ſome cities we have 
deſcribed ; its fituation, trade, and the beauty of its walls 
give it a pre-eminence over the others of this province; but 
its juriſdiction is very confined ; for it has authority over 
_ three cities of the third claſs. 

It ſtands on the ſides of the Ta-kyang, which is here a 
mile and a half over, and a little to the caſt of a canal cut as 
far as the river. Six paces from the bank in the river 
ſtands a hill, called Kin-ſhan, or golden-hill, on the top 
of it is a tower ſeveral ſtories high, and its ſhores are be- 
fet with idol temples and houſes of bonzes. On the op- 
poſite fide of the river ſtands Qua- chetu, which, though 
fimply denominated a place of . may yet rank with 


many cities, 
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| HOAI-NGAN-FOU. | 
 Hoai-ngan-fou is fituated in a marſh, and encloſed by a 
triple wall : as the ground on which it ſtands is lower than 
the bed of the canal, and in many parts only ſupported by a 
bank of earth, the inhabitants live in continual danger of an 
inundation. The ſuburbs extend to the diſtance of a league 
on each ſide of the eanal, and form at their extremity a 
kind. of port on the river Hoang-ho. This place is very 
populous, and every thing in it announces an active and 
briſk trade. A mandarin who has the inſpection of the 
canals and navigation, and who is one of thoſe obliged 
to ſupply the court with neceſſary proviſions, reſides here; 
he has a number of officers under him who have here pro- 
per ſtations allotted to them. This city has eleven others 
under its juriſdiction; two of which are of the ſecond, 
and nine of the third claſs, 


| YANG-TCHEOU. ' 

This city enjoys a mild and temperate air, and the 
country around is pleaſant and fertile. It is popu- 
lous, and two leagues in circumference, built on the 
fide of the royal canal, which extends from the Ta-kyang 
and runs northward to the Hoang-ho or Yellow River. 
As it is interſected by a number of canals, it has twenty- 
four ſtone bridges, each of which conſiſts of ſeveral arches. 
There is always ſo great a crowd on the bridge which 
forms a communication with the eaſtern ſuburbs, that it 
has been found too narrow; and a ferry-boat has been 
eſtabliſhed at a ſmall diſtance, which is ſcarce ſufficient 
for the confluence of paſſengers, although the breadth of 
the canal is only thirty paces, 

The inhabitants of this city are accounted very volup- 
tuous, and it is ſaid that they carry on a traffic in women; 
they educate with great care a certain number of young 
girls, who are taught muſic, ſinging, drawing, and every 
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branch, of education ſuitable to their ſex ; theſe are af. 
terwards ſold at a high price to ſome of the principal no- 
bility, who add them to the number of their concubines. 
The author quoted, when ſpeaking of Nan-kin, thus ex- 
preſſes himſelf of Yang-tcheou. * It is one of the 
© moſt beautiful and largeſt cities I ever beheld. The 
« farmers of the ſalt revenue have built here a pleaſure- 
© houſe for the emperor, which ſtrikes with more aſto- 
% niſhment, as nothing has been ſeen hitherto equivalent 
te toit; it is built after the model of Hai- tien, another 


s country-houſe, two leagues diſtant from Pe-kin, where 


«© the emperor commonly reſides. The palace of Yang- 
t tcheou occupies more ground than a moderate city ; it 


e is a collection of artificial mounts and rocks formed by art; 
« of valleys and canals, ſometimes broad and ſometimes 


ce narrow, bordered in ſome places with cut ſtone, in others 
«« with rocks ſcattered promiſcuouſly ; a vaſt aſſemblage of 
& buildings, each different from another, of halls, courts 
4 and galleries both open and encloſed; gardens, parterres, 
s caſcades, elegant bridges, pavilions, groves and triumphal 
« arches. Each piece, taken ſeparately, is neither beau- 
« tiful nor laid out with taſte ; but the multiplicity of 
c objects is ſtriking, and makes the beholder at laſt ex- 
« claim, This is the habitation of a pawerful maſter !* 


NGAN-KING-FOU. 


Ngan- king · fou is the capital of the weſtern part of the 
province ; its ſituation is delightful. It is governed by a 


mandarin as a particular viceroy, who keeps a large 


garriſon in a fort built on the banks of the river Yang- 
tſe-kiang, and which commands the lake Poy-ang. The 
commerce and riches of this city render it very conſider- 
able ; and every thing that goes from the ſouthern part of 
China to Nan-kin muſt paſs through it. The country 
belonging to it is level, pleaſant and fertile : but under its 
juriſdictlon there are only fix cities of the third claſs, 
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HOEI-TSHEOU. 

This is the moſt ſouthern city of the province, and one 
of the richeſt of the empire; the people are economical 
and temperate, active and enterpriſing ; and they boaſt of 
their tea, varniſh, ink, engravings, and earth for China 
ware, which are indeed the moſt eſteemed in China. It 
has fix cities of the third claſs dependent on it; and the 
mountains which ſurround this canton contain gold, fil 
ver and copper mines, 


NING=-=KOUE-FOU, 


Ning-koue-fou is ſituated on a river that falls into the 
Yang-tſe-kyang ; has nothing remarkable but its manu- 
factories of paper, which is made of a ſpecies of reed, of 
which there are ſeveral, It has under its juriſdiction 11x 
Cities of the third claſs. | 
| TCHI-TCHEOU-FQU. 


Tchi-tcheou-fou is ſurrounded by a hilly country; its 
principal reſource is in its ſituation on the river Yank-tſe- 
k1ang, by which it can either furniſh or draw from the other 
provinces every neceſſary or luxury, It has fix cities of 
the third claſs belonging toits diſtrict, but of no great note, 


TAY-PING-FOU. 


Tay-ping=fou1is alſo built upon the banks of the Vang· tſe- 
kiang, and its plains are watered by a number of navigable 
rivers, which almoſt incloſe it, and render it very opulent, 
Its juriſdiction extends over only three cities, of which 
| Vou-hou-hien is the moſt conſiderable in point of opu- 


lence. 
FONG-YANG=FOU, 


This city is ſituated on a mountain near the Yellow ri. 
yer, and encloſes with its walls ſeveral fertile little hills. 
Its juriſdiction is very entenſive, being eighty leagues 
from eaſt to weſt, and ſixty from north to ſouth; com- 
prehending eighteen cities, five of which are of the ſecond, 
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and thirteen of the third claſs, beſides a number of vil. 
lages, or rather places of trade, ſcttled on the river for 
the convenience of merchants and collecting of dues. As 
this was the birth-place of the emperor Hong-vou, chief 
of the preceding dynaſty, this prir.c2 formed a deſign of 
rendering it a magnificent city, in order to make it the 


N {eat of empire. After having expelled the weſtern Tar- 


tars, who had taken poſleflion of China eighty ſeven years, 
he transferred his court hither, and named the city Fong- 


yang; that is to ſay, The place of the Fagle's Splendor. His 


intention was to beautify and enlarge it; but the 1 inequa- 
Utty of the ground, the ſcarcity of freth water, and the vi- 


cinity of his father's tomb, made him change his deſign, 
and by the unanimous advice of his principal officers, this 


prince eſtabliſhed his court at Nan-kin. When he had 
formed this reſolution, a ſtop was put to the intended. 


works; the imperial palace, which was to have been en- 
cloſed by a triple wall ; the walls of the city, to which a 
circumference of nine leagues were aſſigned ; the canals 
that were marked out and begun, all were abandoned ; and 
nothing was finiſhed but three monuments, which till 
remain; their extent and magnificence ſufficiently ſhew 
what this city would have bcen, had the emperor purſued 
his original deſign. Ke 

The firſt of theſe monuments is the tomb of the father 
of Hong- vou, to decorate which no expence was ſpared, 
nor any thing which filial affection could invent; it is 
called Hoang-lin, or the Ryyal Tomb. The ſecond is a 
tower built in the middle of the city, which is of an ob- 
long form, an hundred feet high; and divided into four 
ſtories raiſed on a maſſive pile of brick work. The third 
is a magnificent temple erected to the idol Fo. At firſt it 
was only a little pagod, to which Hong- vou, at the age of 
ſeventeen, retired after having loſt his parents, and where 
be was admitted as an inferior domeſtic ; but having ſoon, 


become weary of this kind of life, he enliſted with the chief 
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of a band of robbers who had revolted from the Tartars, 
where he foon gave proof of his valour and talents» As 
he was bold and enterpriſing, the general whoſe eſteem he 
had gained, made choice of him for his ſon-in-law, and 
ſoon after he was declared his ſucceſſor by the unanimous 
voice of the troops. The new chief, ſeeing himſelf at the 
head of a large party, had the preſumption to aſpire to 
the throne, and having gained a numerous party to his 
intereſt, took his meaſures accordingly. The Tartars, 
informed of the progreſs of his arms, ſent a numerous 
army into the field ; but he ſurpriſed and attacked them 
with ſo much impetuoſity, that they were obliged to fly ; 
and, though they ſeveral times returned to the charge, 
they were {till defeated, and at length, after a cloſe pur- 
ſuit, driven entirely out of China. 

Soon after he mounted the throne, he cauſed the ſuper 
temple which we have mentioned to be raiſed, out of gra- 
titude to the bonzes, who had received him in his diſtreſs, 
and aſſigned them a revenue ſufficient for the maintenance 
of three hundred perſons, under a chief of their own ſect, 
whom he conſtituted a mandarin, with power of govern- 
ing them, independent of the officers of the city. ; 

This pagod, called Long-hing-oe, was ſupported as long 
as the preceding dynaſty laſted ; but that of the eaſtern 
Tartars, which has ſucceeded have ſuffered it to fall to 
ruins ; at preſent there are to be ſeen here only about a 
ſcore of prieſts, who are almoſt reduced to beggary, 


LIN-TCHEOU-FOu. 


Lin- tcheou- fou, is the laſt city of the firſt claſs; it has 
nothing to diſtinguiſh it from others, but the excellence 
of the grain and fruits with which it abounds. Its moun- 
tains are covered with excellent timber, and its juriſdie- 
| diction comprehends eight cities; two of which are of the 
ſecond, and fix of the third claſs, 
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| ISLAND OF TSONG-MING. | 

The iſland of Tſong-ming belongs alſo to the province 
of Kiang-nan, from which it is ſeparated only by an arm 
of the ſea, about five or fix leagues broad. 

Formerly this country was a ſandy deſart, to which cri- 
minals were baniſhed: Thoſe who firſt landed on it be- 
gan to till the earth, that they might not periſh with hunger, 
and fome poor Chineſe families emigrating thither, di- 
vided the iſland among them; they afterwards invited others 
to ſettle, and gave them part of the land, on condition of 
an annual rent of the produce, ſo that in leſs than in ten 
years the iſland was peopled and cultivated. It now con- 
tains one city of the third rank, and ſeveral villages. 

Some parts of it produce wheat, rice, . barley, cotton, 
citrons and ſeveral other fruits; but its principal revenue 
ariſes from ſalt, which is made in ſuch abundance, that the 
Hland can ſupply moſt of the neighbouring countries. 
This ſalt is extracted from a kind of grey earth, which 
is found diſperſed by acres in different parts of the iſland; 


_ eſpecially in the north. 


The method of making this falt, according to the ac- 
counts we have, is curious.“ The earth is ſmoothed, and 


e raifed ina floping form, that the water may not ſettle 


« upon it. When the ſun has dried its ſurface, it is 
« carried off and laid in heaps ; which are carefully beat 
<-on every ſide; this earth is afterwards ſpread out on 
« large tables a little inclined, and a quantity of freſh 
« water is poured over it, which, as it runs off, carries 
« with it the ſaline particles into a large earthen veſſel, 
« into which it falls, drop by drop, from a ſmall canal 
« made on purpoſe. The earth, being thus freed from 
« its ſalt, is placed apart, and when dry is pulveriſed; 

cc after which it is ſpread over the ſoil from which it was 
& taken; and at the end of ſome days it is found im- 


e pregnated, as before with a great quantity of ſaline pare 
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& ticles wie are a ſecond time extrafted in the ſame 
« manner.” 

« While the men are labouring in the field, the women 
c and children are employed in boiling the falt water 3 
« they fill large iron baſons with it, in which it thickens 
« and changes gradually into a very white ſalt, which 
c they keep continually ſtirring with an iron ſpatula, until 
« the aqueous part is entirely evaporated.” 

Other parts of the iſland yield the inhabitants two 
crops per annum ; one of corn in the month of May, and 
the other of rice and cotton in September. 

The air in this part is healthful and temperate, the 
country delightful, and interſected by a great number of 
canals, which are carefully kept in repair. 

There are a great number of mandarins in this coun- 
try; but the governor is one of thoſe who are called 
literati; he adminiſters juſtice, receives the tribute paid 
to the emperor, gives paſſports to ſhips, and paſſes ſens 
tence of death on criminals. When the people have. 
occaſion for rain, or fine weather, he proclaims a general 
faſt; butchers and inn-keepers are then forbid to ſell any 
thing under the ſevereſt penalties; they however in 
n take care to get rid of their proviſions, by 
privately bribing the officers of the tribunal, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to enforce the obſervance of this order. 

The mandarin afterwards walks in proceſſion, accompa- 
nied by his ſubalterns, to the temple of the idol whom 
they intend to invoke; he kindles on the altar two or 
three ſmall aromatic twigs, which being done they then all 
fit down, and paſs the tune in drinking tea, ſmoking and 
converſation, for an hour or two; after which they ret re. 

Father Jacquemin relates, that in his time the vice- 
roy of one of the provinces, becoming impatient becauſe 
rain had not been granted to his repeated requeſts, ſent 
an inferior mandarin to tell the idol from him, that if it 
did not rain before a certain day he would drive kim from 

K 
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the city; + tia Ext his temple to be raſed. No rain hav- 
ing fallen before the day mentioned, the viceroy, in a 
great paſſion, forbade the people to carry, according to 
cuſtom, their offerings to'the idol, and ordered the tem- 
ple to be ſhut and the gates ſealed up; which was im- 
rhediately executed. 8 

This ifland extends from ſouth-eaſt to north-weſt, and 
is about twenty leagues in length, and five or ſix in 


breadth. 


PROVINCE OF KIANG-SI. 

This province is bounded on the north by that of Kiang- 
nan, on the weſt by Hou-quang, on the ſouth by Quang- 
tong, and on the eaſt by Fo-kien and Tche-kiang. The 
country is extremely fertile, but it is ſo populous, that it 
can ſcarcely ſupply the wants of its inhabitants: on tis 
account, they are very economical and ſordid ; which ex- 
i poſes them to the ſarcaſms and raillery of the Chineſe of 
the other provinces ; however, they have the character of 
being a people of great ſolidity and acuteneſs, and have the 
jalent of ri fi ing rapidly to the dignities of the fate. 

Tue mountains of this province are covered with ſimples, 


and contain in their bowels mines of gold, filver, lead, iron 


and tin; the rice it produces is excecdingly fine, and the 
wine made here is by the Chineſe reckoned among the belt 
in the country. The porcelain made here is alſo the ſineſt 
and moſt valuable of any in the empire. 

The river Kan-kyang divides this province, which con- 
tains thirteen cities of the firſt lads, and ſeventy-eight of 
the ſecond and third. 


 NAN-TCMANG-FOU. 
This city is the capital of the province, has no trade 
but that of porcelain, which is made in the neighbourhood 
of Jao-tcheou, and exceeding good. It is the reſidence of 
a viceroy, and comprehends in its diſtrict eight cities; 


wetter, 


ſeven of which are of the third claſs, and all one of the 
ſecond. So much of the country around is cultivated, that 
the paſtures left are ſcarcely ſufficient for the flocks. 


JAO-TCHEOU-FOU, 


Jao-tcheou-fou is ſituated on the northern bank of the 
river Po, which diſcharges itſelf at a ſmall diſtance into the 
lake Po-yang. It commands ſeven other cities of the 
third claſs, and is particularly famous on account of the 
beautiful porcelain made in a village belonging to its diſ- | 
trict, called King-te-tching, in which are collected the beſt 
workmen in porcclain; this village is as populous as the 
largeſt cities of China. It is reckoned to contain a million 
of inhabitants, who conſume every day more than ten thou- 
ſand loads of rice. It extends a league and a half along the 
banks of a beautiful river, and is not, like many others, a col- 
lection of ſtraggling houſes intermixed with ſpots of ground; 
on the contrary, the people complain that the buildings are 
too crowded, and that the long ſtreets which they form are 
too narrow; thoſe who paſs through them imagine them- 
ſelves tranſported into the midſt of a fair, where nothing is 
heard around, but the noiſe of porters calling out to make way. 
Proviſions are here exceedingly dear, becauſe every thing 
conſumed is brought from a great diſtance ; even wood, fo 
neceſſary for the furnaces, is actually tranſported from. the 
diſtance of an hundred leagues, This village, notwith- 
ſtanding the high price of proviſions, is an aſylum for a 
great number of poor families, who have no means of ſub- 
fiſting in the neighbouring towns. Children and invalids 
find employment, and the blind gain a livelihood by pound- 
ing colours. The riyer in this place forms a kind of har- 
bour of about a league in circumference, and two or three 
rows of barks placed in a line, ſametimes border the whole 
extent of this yaſt baſon. 

King:-te- ching contains abaut five * furnaces ſor 
making porcelain, all employed : the flames and clouds of 
N 2 
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ſmoke, which riſe from them in different places, ſhew at 
a diſtance the extent and ſize of this celebrated village. 
Strangers are with difficulty permitted to ſleep here; they 
muſt either paſs the night in the barks which brought them 
hither, or lodge with their friends, who are obliged in ſuch 
caſe to anſwer for their conduct. Thus they maintain order 
and ſafety in a place, the riches of which might other. 
wiſe excite the avidity of a number of banditti. 


KOANG-FIN-FOU. 


Koang-fin-fou is ſurrounded by mountains, the greater 
part of which are lofty, and abound with fine oryſtal, 
others are divided into ploughed lands, many of which are 
but little inferior to the valleys, and ſome are covered 
with foreſts. There is ſome good paper made in this 
city, and the candles here are deemed the beſt in the em- 
pire. Its juriſdiction extends over ſeven cities of the third 
claſs. | 


NANG-KANG-FOU, KIEOU-KIANG-FOU, KIEN-TCHANG= 
5 frov. 
Theſe cities have nothing remarkable but their ſituation, 
The firſt is built on the banks of the lake Po-yang, the 
ſecond on the ſouth fide of the river Yang-tſe-kiang, and 
the third on the frontiers of the province of Fo-kien. 
The firſt has four others of the third claſs under its 
Juriſdiction, and the two laſt have five. At Nang-kang- 
fou and Kieou-kiang- fou they manufacture ſlight ſummer 
cloathing from a ſpecies of hemp that grows near them, 
and the country in general, produces plenty of rice, 
| fruits, wheat, &c. though the former is not very good. 


VOU-TCHEOU-FOU., 


This city was formerly one of the moſt beautiful in 
China; but ſince the invaſion of the Tartars it has been 
a heap of ruins, which however ſerve to convey ſome idea 
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of its ancient magnificence. The air here is pure, the 
people are active and induſtrious, and the fields well cul- 
tivated. Its diſtrict is about twenty-five leagues in ex- 
tent, and its government embraces ſix cities of the third 
claſs. „„ 

LIN-K IAN G-Fov. | 

Lin-kiang-fou is ſituated on the banks ofthe river Yu-hoz 
its ſoil is good, and the climate is healthful ; but it is much 
deſerted, and the inhabitants live very poor, ſo that the Chi- 
neſe ſay, by way of ſneer, one hog would be ſufficient to main- 
tain the whole city two days. It has four cities of the third 
claſs belonging to its diſtrict. One of its villages, at about 
three leagues diſtant on the banks of the river Kan-kyang, 
is the general mart for all the drugs ſold in the empire: 
this makes it a place of ſome note. o 


KI-NGNAN-FOU, CHOUI-TCHEOU-FOU AND YUEN= 
| T cnEOU-Fou. 

Theſe are ci ies very commodiouſly ſituated upon the 
banks of different rivers, and in cantons equally fer- 
tile. The mountains of the firſt contain gold and filver 
mines, and nine cities of the third rank are within its diſ- 
trict ; the diſtrict of the ſecond reaches over three cities of the 
third claſs, and in its mountains are found the lapis lazuhb, 
and the third furniſhes the reſt of China with abundance 
of vitriol and alum, while its diſtri&t extends over four 
Citics of the third claſs. | | 

KAN-TCHEOU-FOU. 


Lan- tcheou- fou has every appearance of a flouriſhing 
trade, and its rivers, port, riches and population, all con- 
tribute to attract ſtrangers. A day's journey from this city 
the river forms a rapid current, almoſt twenty leagues in 
length, flowing with great impetuoſity over a number 
of ſcattered rocks that are level with the water. So that 
travellers here are in great danger of being loſt, unleſs they 
are conducted by a pilot of the country; after this paſſage 
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the river becomes three or four times as large as the Seine 
at Rouen; and is continually covered with loaded barks 
and other veſſels under ſail. 

Near the walls of the city is a very long bridge, — 
of an hundred and thirty boats joined together by ſtrong 
iron chains. The cuſtom-houſe is near this bridge, where 
a receiver conſtantly reſides, to viſit all barks, and examine 
if they have paid the duties impoſed on the commodities 
with which they are loaded. Two or three moveable boats 
are io placed, that by their means the bridge can be open- 
ed or ſhut, to give or refuſe a paſſage ; and no barks are 
ever permitted to paſs until they have been examined. In 
the territory belonging to this city, a great number of thoſe 
valuable trees grow, from which varniſh diſtils. Its diſ- 
trict is extenſive, containing twelve cities of the third claſs, 


=. |» NAS-NGAN-FOU, 

This city is ſituated in the moſt ſouthern part of the pro- 
vince; it is beautiful, populous, and commercial, for here all 
the merchandiſe muſt be landed that goes to, or comes fron 


the province of QUANG-TONG, and is much frequented. It 
* dependant on it four cities of the third claſs. 


PROVINCE OF FO-KIEN. 


The province of Fokien is not very extenſive; but its rich- 
es entitle it to be ranked among the moſt flouriſhing of the 
empire. Its climate is warm; but the air is fo pure, owing 
to the ſea breezes, that no contagious diſcaſe was ever 
known to prevail here. 
It is bounded on the north by the province of Tche- 
Kiang, on the welt by Kiang-ſi, on the ſouth by Quang- 
_tong, and on the eaſt by the Chineſe ſea, Its productions 
are muſk in abundance, precious ſtones, quick-ſilver, iron. 
and tin. Tools of ſteel neceſſary for every art, ſilk ſtuffs, 
cotton and linen, and cloths of ſurpriſing fineneſs and 
_ beauty are made here. The mountains of this province 
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are likewiſe ſaid to contain tin, gold, and ſilver mines; 
but the latter are forbid to be opened, under pain of death. 

It has few plains; but induſtry has fertilized the moun- 
tains, the greater part of which are diſpoſed in the form of 
amphitheatres, and cut into terraces that riſe one above an- 
other, and which have to an European a very novel appear- 
ance. The valleys are watered by rivers and ſprings, which 
fall from the mountains, which the Chineſe huſbandman 
diſtributes with great ſkill, on his rice; they likewiſe raiſe 
the water to the tops of the mountains, and convey it from 

one ſide to another, by pipes of bamboo, plenty of which are 
found in this province. Moſt of the grains and fruits of . 
other provinces are likewiſe found here. | 

The inhabitants of Fo-kien carry on a conſiderable trade 
with Japan, the Philippines, Java, Camboya, Siam, and 
the iſle of Formoſa, which renders this country extremely 
opulent. It contains nine fou, or cities of the firſt claſs, 
and ſixty hien, or cities of the third claſs : among the for- 
mer they reckon Tay- wan, the capital of the iſland of For- 
moſa, as well as the iſles of Pong-hu, between Formoſa 
and the port of Hya-men, which is alſo in its diſtrict. 


FOU-TCHEOU- FOU. 


Fou-tcheou-fou is one of the moſt conſiderable cities in 
the province, with reſpect to the beauty of its ſituation, good- 
neſs of its ſoil, the extenſiveneſs of its trade, the number of 
its literati, the convenience of its rivers and port, and the 
magnificence of its principal bridge, which has more than an 
hundred arches, conſtructed of white ſtone, and ornamented 
with a double baluſtrade throughout. This city is the re 
fidence of a viceroy, and it has under its aun nine 
cities of the third claſs. | 


 TSUEN-TCHEOU-FOU. 
This city is little inferior to the preceding; its ſituation, 
trade, extent, triumphal arches, temples, &c, ſecute it 4 
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diſtinguiſhed rank among the moſt beautiful cities of China. 
Within its diſtrict are ſeven cities of the third claſs. Not 


far from this city is a bridge remarkable for its extraordinary 
ſize and the ſingularity of its conſtruction, which was built at 


the expence of one of its governors. Father Martini ſpeaks 
of it in the following words: I ſaw it twice, and always 
«with aſtoniſhment. It is built entirely of the ſame kind 
« of blackiſh ſtone, and has no arches, but above three 
« hundred large ſtone pillars, which terminate on each fide 
in an acute angle, to break the violence of the current 
« with greater facility. Five ſtones of equal ſize, laid 
<« tranſverſely from one pillar to another, form the breadth of 
& the bridge, each of which, according to the meaſurement 
« I made in walking, were eighteen of my ordinary ſteps 
c in length; there are one thouſand of then, all of the ſame 
« ſize and figure: a wonderful work, wien one conſiders 
the great number of theſe heavy ſtones, and the manner 
“ in which they are ſupported between the pillars! On 
cc each ſide there are buttreſſes or props, conſtructed of the 
& fame kind of ſtone, on the tops of which are placed lions 
4 on pedeſtals, and other ornaments of the like nature. 
« Ttis to be obſerved, that in this deſcription, I ſpeak on- 
« ly of one part of the work (that which is between the 
« fmall city of Lo- yang and the caſtle built upon the bridge): 
« for, beyond the caſtle, there is another part equally ſtu- 
“ pendous as the firſt.” | | 


KIEN-NING-FOU. 


This is one of thoſe common cities which preſents no- 
thing remarkable. It ſtands on the ſide of the river Min- 
ho, and has a pretty good trade, lying in the way of all 


ſhips that paſs up and down, At the time of the conqueſt of 


China by the Tartars, it ſuſtained two ſieges, and reſolutely 
refuſed to ſubmit ; but, ſome time after, being taken, all the 
inhabitants were put to the ſword. Having been ſince re- 
eſtabliſhed by the fame Tartars who deſtroyed it, it is now 
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ranked amongſt cities of the firſt claſs, OY is ; the more 
aſtoniſhing, as it has nothing to diſtinguiſh it from ordinary 


cities. Eight cities of the third claſs belong to its diſtrict, 


YEN-PING-FOU., - 


This city riſes in the form of an amphitheatre, upon the 
brow of a mountain waſhed by the river Min-ho; it is for- 
tified by inacceſſible mountains, which cover it on every 
fide, and all the barks of the province paſs by the foot of 
its walls, to go to their different places of deſtination. The 
water of the mountains is conveyed: by canals into every 
houſe, which few other cities can boaſt. It has under its 
Juriſdiction ſeven cities of the third claſs ; among which is 
Cha-hien, commonly called The Silver City, on account of 
the plenty occaſioned by the fertility of its lands. 


TING-CHEOU-FOU, HING-HOA-FOU AND CHAO-OU-FOU, 


Theſe cities preſent nothing curious to the traveller, Se- 
ven cities of the third claſs depend on the former, two on the 
ſecond, and four on the third, which is a place of ſtrength, 
and one of the keys of the province. Hing-hoa- fou, though 
it has but two cities within its diſtrict, has a number of 
villages, and pays the moſt conſiderable tribute of rice of 
uy other city in the province, 


TCHANG=TCHEOU-FOU. 


Tchang-tcheou-fou is a city very conſiderable on ac- 
count of its trade with the iſles of Emouy, Pong-hou, and 
Formoſa. The miſſionaries found here ſome veſtiges of the 
. Chriſtian religion, and Father Martini ſays he ſaw in the 
houſe of one of the literati an old parchment book written 
in Gothic characters, which contained in Latin the 
greater part of the ſcriptures. This Jeſuit offered a ſum 
of money for it; but the owner refuſed to part with it, 
though he had no knowledge of chriſtianity, becauſe it was 
a book which had been long preſerved in his family, and 


L 
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which he faid his anceſtors had always conſidered as 4 very 
great curioſity. This city, which is the moſt ſouthern in 
the province, has ten cities of the third rank in its diſtrict, 
the inhabitants of which, for the moſt part, have a conſider- 
able talent for commerce, 

Beſides theſe cities and a number of forts belonging to 
them, this province has under its juriſdiction a celebrated 
port, commonly called Hia-men, or Emouy, and the iſles 
of Pong-hu, and Tay-wan, or Formoſa. 


ISLAND OF EMOUY. 


The port of Emouy is properly but an anchoting= 
place for ſhips, incloſed on one ſide by the iſland from 
which takes its name, and on the other by the main land; 
but it is fo extenſive, that it ean contain ſeveral thou- 
fands of veſſels; and the depth of its water is fo great, 
that the largeſt ſhips may lie cloſe to the ſhore without | 
danger. ys 

In the beginning of the preſent my it was much 
frequented by European veſſels; but at preſent few viſit 
it, the trade being carried to Canton, Here, however, the 
emperor keeps a garrifon of fix or feven thouſand men, 
commanded by a Chineſe general, 

A large rock which ſtands at the mouth of the road 
divides it almoſt as the Mingant divides the harbour of 
Breſt. It is viſible, and riſes ſeveral feet above the ſur- 
face of the water. About three leagues diſtant is a ſmall 
iſland, with a natural arch in the middle which admits 
light from tle oppoſite fide : from this circumſtance it is 
named The Perforated Iſland. | 

The iſland of Emouy is celebrated on account of its 
principal pagod, conſecrated to the deity Fo. This tem- 
ple is ſituated in a plain, terminated on one fide by the 
ſea, and on the other by a lofty mountain. Before it the 
ſea, flowing through different channels, forms a large 
ſhcet of water, bordered with turf of the moſt beautiful 
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verdure, The front of this edifice is one hundred and 
eighty feet in length, and its gate is adorned with figures in 
relief, the uſual ornaments of the Chineſe architecture. 
On entering, a vaſt portico preſents itſelf, with an altar 
in the middle, on which is a gigantic ſtatue of gilt braſs, 
repreſenting the god Fo, ſitting croſs-legged. There are 
four other ſtatues at the corners of this portico, eigh- 
teen feet high, although they repreſent people fitting. 
Theſe ſtatues are each formed from a ſingle block of 


ſtone, and they bear in their hands different ſymbols, which 


mark their attributes, as formerly in Athens and Rome 
the trident and caduceus diſtinguiſhed Neptune and Mer- 
cury, One holds a ſerpent in its arms, which is twiſted 
round its body in ſeveral folds; another has a bent bow 
and quiver; a third preſents a battle-axe, and the other a 
guitar, or inſtrument of the ſame kind. 

Crofling this portico, there is an entrance to a ſquare 
outer court, paved with large grey ſtones, the leaſt ten feet 


in length and four in breadth. At the four ſides of this 


court ariſe payilions, which terminate in domes, and have 
a communication with one another by means of a gallery 
which runs quite round. One of theſe contains a bell 
ten feet in diameter; in the other is a drum of an enor- 
mous ſize, which the bonzes uſe to proclaim the days of 
new and full moon. The two other pavilions contain the 
ornaments of the temple, and often ſerve for the accom- 
modation of travellers, whom the bonzes are obliged ta 
receive. | | 

In the middle of this court is a large tower, which 
ſtands by itſelf, and terminates in .a dome, to which the 
aſcent, is by a beautiful ſtone ſtaircaſe that winds round it. 
This dome contains a remarkably neat temple ; the ceil- 
ing of which, is ornamented with moſaic work, and the 
walls covered with ſtone hgures in relief, repreſenting 
animals and monſters. The pillars whigh ſupport the roof 
of this edifice are of * wood, which on feſtivals 
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are ornamented with ſmall flags of different colours. The 
pavement is formed of little ſhells, and its different com- 
partments preſent birds, butterflies, flowers, &c. 74 

The bonzes continually burn incenſe upon the altar, 
and keep the lamps lighted, which hang from the ceiling. 
At one extremity of the altar is a brazen urn, which when 
ftruck ſends forth a mournful ſound, and on the oppoſite 
fide is a hollow machine of wood, of an oval form, for 
the ſame purpoſe, viz. to accompany with its ſound their 
voices when they ſing in praiſe of the tutelary idol of the 

agod. 

- The idol Pouſfa is placed on the middle of this abs, 
on a flower of gilt brafs, which ſerves as a baſe. He holds 
a a young child in his arms, and ſeveral ſubaltern deities are 
ranged around him, who ſhew "IP their attitudes their re- 
ſpect and veneration. 

The bonzes have traced on the walls of this temple ſe- 
veral hieroglyphical characters in praiſe of Pouſſa; there 
is alſo an hiſtorical or allegorical painting in freſco, repre- 
ſenting a burning lake, in which ſeveral men appear to 
be ſwimming, ſome carried by monſters, others ſurrounded 
by dragons and winged ſerpents. In the middle of the 
gulph riſes a ſteep rock, on the top of which the god is 
ſeated, holding in his arms a child, who ſeems to call out 
to thoſe who are in the flames of the lake ; but an old man, 
with hanging ears and horns on his head, prevents them 
from climbing to the ſummit of the rock, and threatens to 
drive them back with a large club. Behind the altar is 
a library, containing books which treat of the worſhip of 
idols. 

Crofling the court there is an entrance to a gallery,” the 
walls of which are lined with boards; it contains twerity- 
four ſtatues of gilt brafs, repreſenting twenty-four phi- 
loſophers, diſciples of Confucius, and at the end of this 
gallery is a large hall, the refectory of the bonzes. After 
traverſing a ſpacious apartment, the entrance of the tem- 
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ple of Fo preſents itſelf, to which there is an aſcent by 
a large ſtone ſtaircaſe. Tt is ornamented with vaſes, full of 
artificial lowers, and here alſo are the ſame kind of muſi- 


cal inſtruments as thoſe mentioned before. The ſtatue of 


the god can only be ſeen but through a picce of black 
gauze, which forms a curtain before the altar. The reſt 
of the pagod conſiſts of ſeveral large chambers, neat, but 
badly diſpoſed ; the gardens and pleaſure-grounds are laid 


out on the declivity of the mountain; and a number of 


delightful grottos are cut out in the rock, which afford an 
agreeable ſhelter from the exceſſive heat of the ſun. 

Beſides the above, there are ſeveral other pagods in 
the iſle of Emouy; among which is one called The 
Paged of the Ten Thouſand Stones, becauſe it is built on 
the brow of a mountain where there is ſaid to be a like 
number of little rocks, under which the bonzes have 
formed grottos and covered ſeats, 

Strangers are received by theſe bonzes with great po- 


liteneſs, and may freely enter their temples ; but they muſt 
not attempt ſo far to gratify their curioſity as to enter 


thoſe apartments into which they are not introduced, for 
the bonzes, who are forbid under pain of ſevere puniſn- 
ment to have any intercourſe with women, but who often 
keep them in private, might from fear of being diſcovered, 
revenge themſelves on too impertinent a curioſity. Such 
will ever be the reſult of the ordinances of any religion 
when are oppoſed to reaſon and nature. 


ISLES OF PONG-HOU, 


Theſe iſles form an archipelago between the port of 
Emouy and the iſland of Formaſa, A Chineſe garriſon 
is kept here, with one of thoſe mandarins who are called 
literati, whoſe principal employment is to watch the trad- 
ing veſſels which paſs from China to F ormoſa, or from 
Formoſa to China, 
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Theſe iſlands being only ſand-banks or rocks, the inha- 
bitants are obliged to import every neceſſary of life; nei- 
ther ſhrubs nor buſhes are ſeen upon them; their whole 
ornament conſiſting of one ſolitary tree. The harbour how- 
ever is good, and ſheltered from every wind ; and has from 
twenty to twenty-five feet depth of water, and although 
it is in an uncultivated and uninhabited ifland, it is neceſ- 
fary for the preſervation of Formoſa, which has no port 
capable of receiving veſſels that draw above eight feet of 
water. ; ; | 
ISLAND OF TAI-OUNAN, OR FORMOSA, 


This iſland, which is only thirty leagues from the pro- 


Vince of Fo-kien, was not known to the Chineſe till the 


year 1430, nor was it till 1661, in the reign of the late 


_ emperor, Kang-hi, that they eſtabliſhed themſelves on it, 


and now it is not all under their dominion. The iſland 
is divided near the middle by a chain of mountains run- 
ning from ſouth to north, and that part only which lies 
on the weſt fide, between 229 8“ and 25” 20, belongs 
-to the Chineſe; it is a fine country, the air pure and 
ſerene and the ſoil good, producing grain of every ſort, 
and moſt of the fruits found in the Indies ; but there is 


a great ſcarcity of good water. 


It is divided into three Hyen or ſubordinate govern- 
ments dependent on the capital of the iſland called Tai- 
ouan, the governor of which is ſubject to the viceroy of 


the province of Fo-kien. The trade of this place is very 


conſiderable, and the population is great; the town is hand- 
ſome, and on the iſland the emperor keeps a garriſon of ten 


thouſand men, commanded by a Toang-ping or lieutenant- 


general, two Fu-t{yang or major-generals, and ſeveral infe- 
rior officers, who are changed once in three years, and 
ſometimes oftener. 

The inhabitants of Formoſa rear a roms number of 
oxen, which they uſe for riding, from a want of horſes and 
mules : they accuſtom them early to this kind of ſervice, 
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und by daily exerciſe, train them to go well and expedi- 
tiouſly: theſe oxen are furniſned with a bridle, ſaddle and 
erupper, and a Chineſe looks as big and is as proud when 
mounted in this manner, as if he were carried by the fineſt 
Barbary courſer. 


PROVINCE OF TCHE-KIANG. 


This province, which was formerly the reſidence of 
ſome of the emperors, is one of the molt conſiderable in 
the empire, on account of its maritime ſituation, extent, 
riches, and the number of its inhabitants. It is bounded 
on the ſouth by Fo-kien, on the north and welt by Kiang- 
nan and Kiang-fi, and on the eaſt by the ſea. The air is 
pure and healthful, the mountains are well cultivated, and 
the plains are watered by a number of rivers and canals, 
broad and deep, kept in good order, and ornamented with 
bridges at proper ſituations : the ſprings and lakes with 
| which the province abound, contribute greatly to its fer- 
tility. The natives are mild, lively, and very palite to 
ſtrangers ; but are ſaid to be extremely ſuperſtitious, 

In this province a prodigious quantity of ſilk- worms are 
bred ; whole plains may be ſeen covered with dwarf 
mulberry-trees, purpoſely checked in their growth, and 
planted and pruned almoſt in the fame manner as vines, 
long experience having taught the Chinefe, that the leaves 
of the ſmalleſt trees procure the beſt ſilk. The principal 
branch therefore of commerce in this province conſiſts in 
filk ſtuffs, and thoſe in which gold and ſilver are inter- 
mixed, are the moſt beautiful and moſt eſteemed in the 
empire. Of their common pieces, an immenſe quantity 
is ſent to every part of China, to Japan, the Philippines, 
and to Europe; and notwithſtanding this extenſive expor- 
tation, a complete ſuit of ſilk may be bought as cheap as 
one of the coarſeſt woollen cloth in France. | 

This province is alſo famous for its hams, and thoſe 
Imal! gold-fiſh with which ponds are commonly ſtocked. 
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| The tallow-tree grows here, and a ſpecies of muſhrooms, 


which for their flavour are tranſported to every province 


of the empire. They will keep a whole year when dried. 


when wanted for uſe, they are ſoaked in water, which 
renders them as freſh as they were at firſt: there are likes 
wiſe in this province, whole foreſts of Bam- boo canes, of 
which the Chineſe make mats, boxes, combs, &c. 

In Tche-kiang there are eleven cities of the firſt claſs, 
ſeventy-two of the third, and eighteen fortreſſes, which 
in many parts of Europe would be accounted large cities. 


HANG=-TCHEOU-FOU. 


Hang-tcheou-fou, the metropolis of the province, may 
be conſidered as one of the richeſt, beſt ſituated and largeſt 
Cities of the empire. It is four leagues in circumference, 
excluſive of its ſuburbs ; and the number of its inhabitants 
are computed to amount to more than a million, It is 
aſſerted that there are ſixty thouſand workmen within its 


walls, employed in manufacturing ſilk: a ſmall lake, called 


Si-hou, waſhes the bottom of its walls on the weſtern ſide; 
its water is pure and limpid, and its banks are almoſt every 
where covered with flowers. . Halls and open galleries, 
ſupported by pillars, and paved with large flag ſtones, have 
been erected here on piles, for the convenience of thoſe 
who are fond of walking ; cauſeways lined with free-ſtone, 
traverſe the lake in different directions; and the openings, 
which are left in them at intervals, for the paſſage of boats 
are covered by handſome bridges. 

In the middle of the lake are two iſlands, to which the 
inhabitants generally reſort aſter haying amuſed themſelves 
with rowing in the barks. On theſe iſlands a temple and 
ſeveral pleaſure-houſes have been built for their reception, 
among which the emperor has a ſmall palace. | 

The city has a garriſon of three thouſand Chineſe, un- 
der the command of the viceroy, and three thouſand Tar- 
tars, commanded by a general of the ſame nation, Un« 
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der its juriſdiction there are ſeven cities of the ſecond and 
third claſs. 
| KIA-KING-FOU, 


The ſtreets of this city are ornamented with piazzas, 
that ſhelter paſſengers from the ſun and rain ; and canals 
lined with free ſtone are cut in every part of it, and on 
the ſides of that to the weſt of the city, and through 
which the barks paſs, are . fifteen towers. The whole 
country in this diſtrict is flat, without ſo much as one hill, 
and ſeven cities of the third claſs are dependent on it, 


HOU-TCHEOU-FOU. 


This city is ſituated on a lake, from which it takes its 
name. The quantity of filk manufactured here is almoſt 
incredible ; but we may form ſome idea of it by the tri- 
bute paid by a city under its juriſdiction, named Te-tſin- 
hien, which amounts to more than five hundred thouſand 
| ta#ls or ounces of ſilver. Its diſtri contains ſeven cities, 
one of which is of the ſecond, and fix of the third claſs, 
and the country around is exceedingly fertile. 


NING- Pro- fou. | | 

Ning-po-fou, called by the Europeans Liampo, is an 
excellent port, on the eaſtern coaſt of China, oppoſite. to 
Japan. The city ſtands on the confluence of two ſmall 
rivers, which form a canal from thence to the ſea, capable 
of bearing veſſels of two hundred tons. Eighteen or 
twenty leagues from this place is an iſland called Tcheou- 
chan, where the Engliſh are ſaid to have firſt landed on 
their arrival at China, not having been able to find the 
way to Ning-po fou among ſo many iſlands as are on 
this coaſt. | | 

The ſilks manufactured at Ning-po-fou are much 
eſteemed in foreign countries, eſpecially in Japan, where the 
Chineſe exchange them for copper, gold, and filver. The 
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merchants of Batavia come here annually for the purpoſe 
of purchaſing this article. This city has four others un- 
der its juriſdicion, . 2 great number of fortreſſes. 


CHAO- HING-FOU. 


Chizo-hing-fou is ſituated in an extenſive and fertile 
plain, interſected wita canals of clear water, ſo that per- 
ſons may travel from every part of the country round to 
every part of this city by water, for there is no ſtreet with- 
out a canal. The people of this country are ſaid to be 
the greateſt adepts in chicanery of any in China; they 
are ſo well verſed in the laws, that the governors of the 
provinces and great mandarins chooſe their $:ang-cong, or 
ſecretaries, from among them. 

Half a league from the city is a tomb, which the Chi- 
neſe ſay is that of the great Ju. Near the monument 
a magnificent edifice has been raiſed by order of the em- 
peror Chang-hi, who viſited it in the twentieth year of 
his reign, to ſhew his reſpe& to the memory of that cha- 
rater. This province has under its juriſdiction eight 
cities of the third claſs, in moſt of which they make a 
wine eſteemed throughout-the empire. 


TAI-TCHEOU-FOU AND KIN-HOA-FOU. 


The firſt of theſe cities ſtands on the fide of a river in 
a country ſurrounded with mountains, and is neither ſo 
rich or conſiderable as thoſe before mentioned; it has 
however fix citics of the third claſs in its juriſdiction. 
Kin- hoa- ſou alſo ſtands on the fide of a pleaſant river, 
and carries on a confiderable trade with many other 
provinces of the empire, in dried plumbs, rice, hams, 
and wine. It has been famed for the courage of its 
inhabitants, who long withſtood the power of the Tar- 
tars. It has eight cities of the third claſs dependent on 
it, ſome ſituated on the mountains, and ſome i in the 7 | 


fields. 
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* xYvV-TCHEOU-FOU AND YEN-TCHEOU-FOU, 

The firſt of theſe cities is the moſt ſouthern one in the 
province, bordering on Kyang-ſe and Fo-kien ; its juriſ- 
diQion extends over five cities of the third claſs, but they 
contain nothing remarkable. Yen-tcheou-fou is of till 
leſs importance; its juriſdiction extends over ſix ſmall 
cities of the third rank. Some copper mines are however 
found here, and the varniſh tree; they alſo manufacture 
paper, which is generally eſteemed. 


OUEN-TCHEOU-FOU AND TCHU-TCHEOU-FOUs 


The firſt of theſe cities ſtands in a marſhy foil, near 
the ſea ; its buildings are handſome, and it has a conveni- 
ent harbour for barks and tranſports ; the plains _— 
it are fertile, but ſome of the mountains are frightful : 3 
has five ſmall cities dependent on, it. Tchu-tcheou-fou i is 
ſurrounded with vaſt mountains; its juriſdiction is over 
ten cities of the third claſs. Rice here is plenty, owing 
to the difficulty of tranſporting of it to other parts; and 
the pine trees on the mountains grow to an enormous 
ſize. 


PROVINCE OF HOU-QUANG. 

This province lies nearly. in the centre of the empire; 
the river Yang-tſc-kiang traverſes it from weſt to eaſt, 
dividing it into two parts, It is celebrated for its fertility 

ſo much, that the Chineſe call it the ſtore-houſe of the 
empire; and it is a common ſaying among them, that 
The province of Kiang-fi would furniſh China with a break- 
faſt; but that of Hou quang alane could ſupply . 10 
maintain all the inhavitants of the empire. 

Some princes of the race of Hong-vou formerly refided 
in this province; but that family was entirely extirpated 
by the Tartars when they conquered China. This 
country boaſts much of its cotton cloths, ſimples, gold- 
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mines, wax, and paper, the latter of which is made of the 
bamboo- reed. 

The northern part of the province contains eight fou, 
or cities of the firſt claſs, and ſixty of the ſecond and third. 
The ſouthern comprehends ſeven of the firſt claſs, and 
fifty-four of the ſecond and third, excluſive of forts, towns 
and villages, 

VOU-TCHANG-FOU. 


Voutchang-fou, is the capital of the province, the ren- 
dezvous at different times of all the commercial people 
in China. This city, as well as the reſt of the province, 
ſuffered greatly during the laſt wars; but it has recover- 
ed ſo much, that it is now inferior to none of the others, 
in extent, opulence, or population. Every branch of trade 
is carried on here, and its port, ſituated on the river 
Yang-tſe-kiang, is always crowded with veſſels, The 
beautiful cryſtal found in its mountains, the plentiful 
crops of fine tea which it produces, and the pradigious 
. fale of the bamboo-paper made here, contribute to ren- 
der it famous. Its extent is compared to that of Paris, 
and it embraces in its diſtrict one city of the ſecond, ayd 
nine of the third claſs, A fortified towns yy for- 
treſſes. 

HANG-YANG-FOU, AND- NGAN-LO-FOU. 

Theſe cities are populous and commercial, but they pre- 
ſent nothing remarkable, except the firſt, in which is a 
very high tower, raiſed, according to vulgar tradition, in 
honour of a young woman, whoſe innocence was declar- 
ed by a ſtriking miracle : the branch of a pomegranate-tree, 
which ſhe held in her hand, inſtantly became loaded with 
fruit. It is fituated on the Yang-tſe-kyang, and has only 
one city under its juriſdiction ; owing to its commercial ad- 
vantages, its inhabitants are very rich. Ngan-lo-fou is 
built on the borders of the river Han, in a vaſt plain, its 
commerce with Vou-tchang-fou contributes to the rickes 
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of its inhabitants; and it has juriſdiction over two cities 
of the ſecond, and five of the third claſs. 


3 


SIANG>YANG-FOU, YOUEN>YANG-FOD, TE-NGAN-FOU. 


The firſt of theſe cities ſtands on the river Han, and 
Mares in moſt of the adyantagzes of the laſt city we men- 
tioned, with reſpect to trade; one part of its territory is 
mountainous, and abounds with minerals, and gold is faid 
to be found mixed with the ſand of its rivers; its diſ- 
trict comprehends one city of the ſecond and fix of the third 
claſs. Youcn-yang-fou is the moſt northern city in the 
province, ſituated on the Han, and incloſed with moun- 
tains, from whence ſome good tin has been obtained; it 
has ſix cities of the third claſs within its juriſdiction. Te- 
ngan-fou is. built on the banks of a river which falls into 


the Yang-tſe-kyang ; the country around it is incloſed 


on the north by mountains, and the ſouth by rivers and 
canals. It has fix cities of the third claſs in its juriſ- 
diction, and is remarkable for a ſpecics of white wax, which 
they ſay comes from an 2 infect, ang from which they make 


candles, | 
KIN-TCHEOU- ou, AND HOANG-TCHEGU-FOU. 


| Neither of theſe cities differ much from thoſe laſt 
deſeribed. The juriſdiction of the former extends over 
two cities of the ſecond claſs and eleven of the thizd; 
the latter over one of the ſecond and eight of the third. 

It is built on the Yang-tſe-kyang, and as a place of trade 

is of importance. Theſe are all the cities in the northern 

diviſion of this province. 

The ſouthern diviſion contains "LEAR cities of the. firſt 

claſs, ſix of the ſ:cond and forty-eight of the third ; of thoſe 


of the firſt claſs, the principal is 


TCHANG-TCHA-FOU. 
This city is ſituated on a large river, which has a com- 
munication with an extenſive lake, called Tong-ting-hous 
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It has under its juriſdiction one city of the ſecond and ele- 
ven of the third claſs. The inhabitants of one of theſe 
cities were the inſtitutors of a grand feſtival, which is ce- 
lebrated in the fifth month, through all the provinces of the 
empire, with great pomp and ſplendour. The mandarin 
who governed the city having been drowned, the people, 
who adored him on account of his virtue and great probity, 
inſtituted this feſtival in honor of him, and ordered it to be 
ſolemnized by ſports, feaſts, and combats on the water. And 
this feſtival, which at firſt was peculiar to the city, at 
length extended over the whole empire. 

Long, narrow boats, covered with gilding, are prepared 
for this ſolemnity, which are called Long-tcheou, becauſe 
they repreſent the figure of a dragon; and rewards are be- 
ſtowed upon thoſe who are victorious: but, as diverſions 
of this kind have become dangerous, they are forbid by 
many of the mandarins in their hs aa TINS. 


YO-TCHEOU-FOU. | 


This city 1s built on the banks of the river Yang+tſe- 
kiang, and may be ranked among the wealthieſt in China, 
It is exceeding populous, and a place of great trade. One 
City of the ſecond claſs, and ſeven of the third, are under 
its juriſdiction. The other cities of the province have no- 
thing remarkable ; their names are Pao-king-fou, Heng- 
tcheou-fou, ITechang- te- fou, Tching-tcheou- fou, and 
Vong tcheou- fou. | 


PROVINCE OF HO-NAN. 


Every t thing that can contribute to render a eduttry de- 
lightful is hand united in this province; the Chineſe 
therefore call it Tong-hoa, or The Middle Flower: it is 
bounded on the north by Pe-tche-li and Shan-fi, on the 
weſt by Shen-ſi, on the ſouth by Hou-quang, and on the eaſt 
by Chang-ton, and watered by the n or Yellow 
River. 


+ Q02 EM. += Of 
Tbe ancient emperors, invited by the mildneſs of the 
climate and the beauty and fertility of the country, fixed 
their reſidence here for ſome time. The abundance of 
its fruits, paſtures and corn, the effeminacy of its inha- 
bitants, and the cheapneſs of proviſions, have prevented 
trade from being ſo flouriſhing here, as in the other provinc- 
es of the empire. The whole country, excepting towards 
the weſt, is flat. There ariſes a long chain of mountains 
covered with thick foreſts; and the land is in ſuch a high 
ſtate of cultivation, that it appears like an immenſe garden. 
| Beſides the river Hoang-ho, which traverſes this pro- 
vince, it is watered by a great number of ſprings and foun- 
| tains; it has alſo a valuable lake, which invites to its 
banks prodigious numbers of workmen, as it is ſuppoſed 
its water has the property of communicating a luſtre to 
ſilk, which cannot be imitated. Excluſive of forts, caſ- 
tles and places of ſtrength, this province contains eight 
cities of the firſt claſs, and an hundred and two of the 
ſecond and third. In one of theſe cities named Nan- yang, 
is a kind of ſerpent, the ſkin of which is marked with 
ſmall white ſpots; this ſkin-the Chineſe phyſicians ſteep 
in wine, and ule it afterwards as a remedy againſt the 


palſy. 
CAI-FOXG-FOU. 


Cai-fong-fou is the capital of Ho-nan; it is ſituated at 
the diſtance of ſix miles from the river Hoang-ho ; but the 
ground is ſo low, that the river is higher than the city. 
To prevent inundations, ſtrong banks have been raiſed, 
extending more than thirty leagues. This city was be- 
ſieged in 1642 by an army of an hundred thouſand rebels, 
headed by one Ly-techaung. The commander of the troops 
ſent to relieve it, formed the delign of drowning the 
enemy, by breaking down the large bank of Hoang-ho : 
in this ſtratagem he ſucceeded: but the inundation was fo 
violent and ſudden, that it is aſſerted that three hundred 


thouſand inhabitants periſhed on the occaſion. 
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By the ruias which {till ſubſiſt it is evident that Cai-forig- 
fou muſt then have been three leagues in circumference. 


It has been rebuilt, but in a ſtyle far inferior to its for- 
mer magnificence. Nothing now diſtinguiſhes it from 


the inferior cities but the extent of its juriſdiction, which 


comprehends four cities of the ſecond, and thirty of the 
third claſs. | | | 
KOUEIsTE-FOU. | 

Kouei-te-fou has under its juriſdiction one city of the 
ſecond, and fix of the third claſs. It is fituated in an 
extenſive and fertile plain between two large rivers, and 
nothing is wanting to render 1t opulent but an increaſe 
of its inhabitants and trade. The air here is pure, the 
earth fertile and the fruits excellent, while the inhabit- 
ants are remarkably mild, and treat ſtrangers with uncom- 


mon hoſpitality. 
| TCHANG-TE-FOU:. 

This is one of the moſt northern cities of the province. 
Its diſtrict is of ſmall extent, but the ſoil is rich and fruit- 
ful; there are two things here remarkable: the firſt a fiſh 
reſ:mbling a crocodile, the fat of which is of ſo ſingular a 
nature, that when once kindled it is ſcarce poſſible to extin- 
guiſh it; the ſecond a mountain in the neighbourhoad, fa 
ſteep and inacceſſible, that in time of war it affords a place 
of refuge to the inhabitants, and a ſafe aſylum from the in- 


ſults and violence of the ſoldiery. Tchang-te-fou contains 


in its diſtrict one city of the ſecond and fix of the third 


Claſs. 
X OQUEI-KIUN-FOU. AND HOAIKING-FOU. 


The territories of theſe provinces, which are not very 
extenſive, abound with ſimples and medicinal plants; they 
have nothing elſe remarkable, but both theſe have under 
** — ſix cities of the third claſs, 


HINAN-FOU. 
Honan- fou is ſituated amidit mountains and between 


* 
* 


three rivers. The Chineſe formerly believed it to be the 
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centre of the earth, becauſe it was in the middle of their 
empire. Its juriſdiction is extenſive ; comprehending one 
city of the ſecond and thirteen of the third claſs: one of 
theſe cities; named Teng-fong-hien, 1s famous on account 
of the tower erected by the celebrated Tcheou-kong for an 

obſervatory ; there is ſtill to be ſeen in it an inſtrument 
which he made uſe of to find the ſhadow at noon, for 
aſtronomical purpoſes. Tcheou-kong lived above a thou- 
ſand years before the Chriſtian era, and the Chineſe pre- 
tend that he was the inventor of the mariner's compaſs. 


NAN-YANG-FOU AND YUNING-FOU. 

Theſe. cities have under their Juriſdiction twenty-two 
others, of which the former has two of the ſecond and fix 
of the third claſs; and the latter, two of the ſecond- and 
twelve of the third. Proviſions are ſo abundant in the 
firſt, that numerous armies have remained in it without 
the inhabitants ſcarce perceiving the leaſt ſcarcity, though 
its diſtrict is ſmall ; and the latter is not leſs fruitful. We 


have nothing elſe ry worthy of attention con- 


cerning them. p 


PROVINCE OF CHANG-TONG. 


This province, which was the birth place of Confucius, 
is bounded on the eait by Pe-tcheh and part of Ho-nan, 
on the ſouth by Kiang-nan, on the eaſt. by the ſea, and 
on the north by the ſam? and part of Pe-tcheli, It is 
divided into fix diſtricts, containing ſix cities. of the 
firſt claſs and an hundred and fourteen of the ſecond and 
third. Beſides theſe, there are along the coaſt fifteen or 
ſixteen forts, ſeveral villages of conſiderable note, on 
account of their commerce, and a nuinber of ſmall iſlands, 
the greater part of which have harbours very convenient 
for the Chineſe junks, which pals trom thence to Corea 
or Leao-tong. 
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Beſides the grand Imperial Canal which traverſes this 
province, and by which the commodities of the ſouthern 
parts arrive at Pe-kin, it contains a great many lakes, 
ſtreams and rivers, which contribute to the ornament and 
fecundity of its plains ; ſtill however it has much to fear 
from drought, as it ſeldom rains here, and locuſts, which 
at times make great devaſtation. There is no country in 
the univerſe perhaps where game is more plentiful, or 
where hares, pheaſants, partridges and quails are cheaper. 
For the inhabitants are reckoned the keeneſt ſportſmen 
in the empire. The lakes produce fiſh in plenty, and the 
earth vields an abundant increaſe of fruits and grain. 
The Imperial Canal adds greatly to the riches of the 
province. Through this canal, as we have before ob- 


: ſerved, all barks from the ſouth of China, which are 


bound to Pe-kin, mult neceſſarily paſs ; their number is 
conſiderable ; and they tranſport ſuch quantities of mer- 
chandiſe and proviſions of . every kind, that the duties 


collected on this canal alone, amount every year to more 


than 450,cool. ſterling. All theſe barks paſs from the 
Yellow River into the Imperial Canal at So-tſien; from 
thence they go to Tei ngin, and afterwards to Lin-tcin, 
where they cnter the river Oei. In the courſe of this 
navigation are a great number of locks, which the want 
of water ſufficient to carry large barks has rendered neceſ- 
ſary. The obſtacles which nature oppoſed to the execu- 
tion. of this magnificent work, the ſtrong and long dikes 


by which it is contained, its banks decorated and often 


lined with cut ſtone, and the ingenious mechaniſm of its 
locks, all reader it an object of admiration to the Euro- 
pean traveller, 8 | 
There is found in this province a ſpecies of inſect much 
reſembling European caterpillars, which produces a coarſe 
kind of filk, from which very ſtrong ffufls are made, and 
as theſe ſtuffs are very durable, they have an extenſive ſale 
throughout China. 


[ 


' 
| 
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TSI-NAN-FOU. 
 Tii-nan-fou is the capital of this province; it is ſitu- 
ated ſouth of the river Ting ho or Tſi; it is large and 
populous, and is much reſpected by the Chineſe on ac- 


count of its having been formerly the reſidence of a long 


ſcries of kings, whoſe tombs, riſing on the neighbouring 
mountains, afford a beautiful proſpect. Here a quantity of 
that inferior filk ſtuff we have before mentioned is made. 

Tii-nan has under its juriſdiction four eities of the 
ſecond and twenty-fix of the third claſs. They have 
nothing remarkable, excepting Yen-tching, where a kind 
of glaſs is made, ſo delicate and brittle, that it cracks if 
expoſed to the leaſt extra ſharpneſs of the air. 


YEN-TCHEOU-FOU, 
This is the ſecond city of the province, it-is fituated 


between the Ta-chin-ho and Hoang ho rivers : the air is 


mild and temperate, which renders it an agreeable place 
of rcſidence, The diſtrict of this city is very extenſive; 
having under its juriſdiction four of the ſecond and twenty- 
three of the third claſs : one of thefe cities, named Tei- 
ning-tcheou, is little inferior, it any, to the capital, cither 
in extent, number of inhabitants, riches or commerce. 


Its eligible ſituation for buſineſs upon the banks of the 
Grand Canal, invites to it a great number of firangers ; 


no leſs celebrated is Kiou-feou, the birth place of Cu- 
cius, where ſeveral monuments are ſtill to be ſeen, erected in 
honour of this eminent man. A third city, in which we are 
aſſured that great quantities of gold were formerly col- 
lected, and which perhaps gave occaſion to its name of 
Kinkian, or The Golden Country, is likewiſe of ſome note. 


TONG-TCHING-FOU, 
This city is famous for its riches and trade, being ſitua- 
ted on the great Canal, with a level country, producing 
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plenty of grain and fruits of all kinds, which procure in 
exchange whatever the other provinces ſupply. Its juriſ- 
diction extends over three cities of the ſecond and fifteen 
of the third claſs; among theſe Lin-tcin-tcheou is the 
moſt remarkable: it is ſituated on the great Canal, and is 
much frequented by veſſels ; it may be called a general 
magazine for every kind of merchandiſe. Among the 
edifices admired here, is an octagonal tower, divided into 
eight ſtories, the walls of which are covered on the outſide 
with porcelain, loaded with various figures neatly exe- 
cuted ; and within lined with poliſhed marble of differ- 
ent colours, a ftair-caſe, conſtructed in the wall, con- 
ducts to all the ſtories, from which there are paſſages 
that lead into magnificent galleries of marble, ornamented 
with gilt baluſtrades, which encompaſs the tower. All 
the cornices and projections are furniſhed with little bells, 
which, when agitated by the wind form a very agreeable 
harmony. The higheſt ſtory contains an idol of gilt cop- 
per, to which the tower is conſecrated. Near this tower 
are ſome other idol temples, the architecture of which is 
exceedingly beautiful. 


TSIN-TCHEOU-FOU, 
This city is inferior neither in extent nor riches to the 
preceding. Its principal branch of commerce is fiſh, 
which are caught in ſuch abundance on its coaſt that a 
very confiderable profit ariſes from the ſale of their ſkins 
only. The juriſdiction of this city extends over one of h 
the ſecond and thirteen of the third claſs. 


TEN-TCHEOU-FOU, AND LAI-TCHEOU-FOU. 
"Theſe are the two laſt cities of the firſt claſs in this pro- 
vince ; they arc remarkable for nothing but their ſituation : 


each of them has a convenient harbour, a numerous gar- 
riſon and ſeveral armed veſlels to defend the coaſt. One 
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5 of the ſecond, and ſeven of the third claſs depend on 
che former: the juriſdiction of the latter extends over ſe- 
ven; of which two are of the ſecond claſs. 


PROVINCE OF CHAN-SL 


Chan: ſi is one of the ſmalleſt provinces of the empire 3 
it is bounded on the eaſt by Pe-tcheli, on the ſouth by Ho- 
nan, on the weſt by Chen-ſi, and on the north by the 
great wall. According to Chineſe tradition, the firſt 
inhabitants fixed their reſidence in this province. Its cli- 
mate is healthful and agreeable, and the ſoil fruitful. It 
furniſhes abundance of muſk, porphyry, marble, lapis la- 
Zuli and jaſper of various colours: iron mines, ſalt-pits 
and cryſtal are alſo common here. 

The province is full of mountains ; ſome of which are 
uncultivated, and have a wild and frightful appearance 
others are cut into terraces, and from top to bottom co 
vered with corn; on the tops of ſome are found vaſt n 
equally fertile wich the richeſt low-lands. | 

The inhabitants of this province are civil, and in ge- 
neral ſtrong made, but exceedingly ignorant. Vines 
grow here, which produce the beſt fruit in this part of 
Aſia. The Chineſe dry theſe grapes and fell them in the 
ather provinces. The mountains abound with coal, which 
the inhabitants pound, and form into ſmall cakes by mix- 
ing with water; it is not very inflammable, but when 
once kindled, affords a ſtrong and laſting fire: it. is 
uſed principally for heating the ſtoves, which are con- 
ſtructed with brick, as in Germany, but here they give 
them the form of ſmall beds, and ſleep on them during 
the night, This province comprehends five cities of the 
firſt claſs and cighty-five of the ſecond and third within 


its diſtrict, 


— 
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TAI-YUEN-FOU. 

This city is the capital of the province : it is ancierf, 
and about three leagues in circumference. It was for- 
merly the reſidence of the princes of the family of Tai- 
ming-tchao, but it has loſt much of that ſplendour which 
it-then had : nothing remains of their palaces but heaps of 

ruins. The only monuments entire are the tombs of 
theſe princes, which are ſeen on a neighbouring moun- 
tain. | 

This burving-place is magnificently ornamented ; all 
the tombs are of marble or cut ſtone, and have near them 
triumphal arches, ſtatues of heroes, figures of lions, horſes, 
and different animals. Groves of aged eypreſſes, planted 
chequer- wiſe, preſerve an awful and melancholy gloom 
around theſe tombs, and make the ſpectator feel the lit- 
Yeneſs of human crandeur. | 

Tai-yuen- fou has under its juriſdiction ve eities of the 
feeand and twenty of the third clafs ; it has alſo a ſmall 
Tartar garriſon under an officer called Ho-tong-la. It has 


manufactories of hard- Ware, and ſtuffs of different kinds, 


| particularly carpets made in imitation of thoſe of Turkey, 


'PIN-HIANG-FOU, 


This eity is not inferior to the capital, either in anti- 
quity, the richneſs of its ſoil, or the extent of its juriſdic- 
tion, which extends over fix cities of the ſecond, and 
twenty-eight of the third claſs, beſides a number of popu- 
tous villages. 

Near Noan-y is a lake, the water of which is as Catt 
as that of the ſea, and from which a great quantity of 
falt is made. 

LOU-NGAN-FoU. 


Lou-ngan-fou has under its juriſdiction only eight cities 
of the third claſs ; but it is agreeably ſituated near the 
ſource of the river Tſo- tſang- ho; the country araund is 
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full of hills, but the land produces all the neceſſaries o 
life. 8 


| FUEN-TCHEQU-EOU., 

This is an ancient and commercial city; it is built on the 
banks of the river Fuen-ho, from whence it has its name; 
its baths and ſprings, almoſt as hot as boiling water, draw 
hither a great number of itrangers, which adds to its opu- 


lence. Its diſtrict is ſmall, having only one city of the 


ſecond, and ſeven of the third claſs, moſt of which lie 
between the river Hoang-ho and the Fuen. | 


TAI-TONG-FOU. 


This is a place of ſtrength, built near the great wall. 
Its ſituation renders it important, becauſe it is the place 
molt expoſed to the incurſions of the Tartars; it is there- 


fore ſtrongly fortified, and has a numerous garriſon. The 


territory of this city abounds with lapis lazuli, and medi- 
cinal herbs; ſome of its mountains furniſn a peculiar 
ſtone of a deep red color, which is {ſteeped in water and 
uſed for taking imprefiions of ſeals, &c. they furnifh alſo 
a particular kind of jail per, Called 1u-che, which is as white 
and beautiful as agate; marble and porphyry are alſo 
common; and a conſiderable trade is carri2d on in fkins, 
which are drefied here. The juriſdiction of Tai-tong-fou 
comprehends four cities of the tecond and ſeven of the third 
claſs. 8 | 


PROVINCE OF CHEN-SL 
This province is divided into two parts, the eaſtern 
and the weſtern; and contains eight cities of the firſt claſs, 
and an hundred and fix of the ſ:cond and third. It is 
bounded on the eaſt by the Hoang-ho, which teparates it 


from Chan- i; on the ſouth by Se-tchuen and Hou-quang; 


on the north by Tartary and the great wall, and on the 
welt by the country of the Moguls. 
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Chen- ſi had formerly three viceroys ; but at preſent it 
has only two beſides the governors of So-tcheou and 
Kan-tcheou, which are the ſtrongeſt places in the coun- 
tty. The province in general is fertile, commercial and 
rich. It produces little rice; but plentiful crops of wheat 
and millet; it is, however, ſubject to long droughts, and 
ſometimes every thing that grows in the fields is deftroyed 
by locuſts, which in return the Chineſe eat boiled; ſeveral} 
wild animals, as bears, tygers, &c. are alſo found in the 
woods. This country abounds with drugs, rhubarb, muſk, 
cinnabar, wax, honey, and coals ; of the latter it contains 
inexh2uſtible veins ; it is faid alſo to contain rich gold- 
mines, which are not allowed to be opened: gold-duſt 
is waſhed down among the ſand of the torrents and riv- 
ers, and a number of people obtain their ſubſiſtence by 
collecting it. The natives of this country have the cha- 
racter of being more polite and affable to ſtrangers, and 
of poſſeſſing greater genius, than the Chineſe of the other 
northern provinces. | 
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SI-NGAN-FOU.. | 
This is the capital of the province, and, Pe-kin ex- 
cepted, one of the moſt beautiful and largeſt cities in 
China; its walls are thick, high, and four leagues in cir- 
1 cumference; they are flanked with a great number of 
towers, a bow-ſhot diſtant one from the other, and ſur- 
rounded by a deep ditch. Some of its gates are magnifi- 
cent. and remarkably lofty. 

It was for many years the court of the Chineſe Em- 
perors, and there is ſtill to be ſeen a palace where they 
reſided. The reſt of the buildings have nothing to diſtin- 
guiſh them from thoſe of other cities. The houſcs are 
low and ill conſtructed; and the furniture inferior to that 
in the ſouthern provinces : porcelain is your rare, and the 
varnih is coarſ2. 

'The inhabitants are in general more robuſt, braver, 
better calculated to endure fatigue, and of greater ſtature 
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than the people of moſt of the other provinces. The 
greater part of the Tartar forces deſtined for the defence 
of the northern part of the empire are in garriſon here, 
under a general of their own nation, and they occupy a 
quarter of the city, ſeparated from the reſt by a wall. The 
mountains in this diſtrict are exceedingly pleaſant, and 
furniſh a conſiderable quantity of game, alſo bats of a ſin- 
gular ſpecies: they are as large as domeſtic fowls, and 
the Chineſe prefer their fleſh to that of the moſt delicate 
chicken. This country alſo furniſhes the ladies with a 
white paint, which they uſe for to ſoften or rather diſ- 
figure their complexions. 

Father Le Comte obſerves, that in 1625 * a large 
ce block of marble was dug up in the neighbourhood of 
« this City, which had berg formerly raiſed as a monu- 
cc ment: on the upper part it had a croſs neatly carved; 
* and below, an inſcription, partly in Chineſe, partly in 
c Syriac characters; the ſubſtance of which was, chat an 
« angel had declared, that the Meſſias was born of a 
« Virgin in Judea, and that his birth was indicated by a 
„ new ſtar in the heavens; that the kings of the Eaft 
« obſerved it, and came to offer preſents to this divine 
“ child; that a Chriſtian, named Olopuen, appeared in 
« China in che year 636, and had been favourably re- 
« ceived by the emperor, who having examined his doc- 
ce trine, acknowledged the truth of it, and publiſhed an 
« edict in its favour”.* If this is not a miſſionary's 
fabrication, it appears certain, that the Chriſtian religion 
flouriſhed in China from the year 636 to 782, the year 
in which this monument was erected. F. Le Comte ſays, 
that the emperor then reigning gave orders that it ſhould 
be carefully preſerved in a temple, which is a quarter of 
a 9 2 7 diſtant from Si-ngan-fou. If this could be aſcer- 


*The whole inſcription, and the When of its diſcovery, _y be ſeen in the 
Clavia Hlaſtratu of Kircher. 13 has 
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tained, and the antiquity of the monument and inſeription 
put beyond doubt, it would throw a great additional light 
on the hiſtory of Chriſtianity. 

Si- ngan-fou has under its juriſdiction fix cities of the 
ſecond and thirty- one of the third claſs. 


YEN-NGAN-FOU, AND FON-TSIANG-FOU. 


The firſt of theſe cities is fituated in an agreeable plain, 

and has three cities of the ſecond and ſixteen of the third 
claſs within its diſtrict. And ſome of its mountains are 
faid, by Du Halde, to diſtil a bituminous liquor, which the 
inhabitants burn in their lamps. A fabulous bird which 
the Chineſe paint on their garments and furniture gave 
name to this place, which contains nothing remarkable ; it 
has one city of the ſecond and ſeven of the third claſs in 
its juriſdictions | 
| HAN=-TCHONG-FOU. 

This is a large and populous city, ſituated on the river 
Han, which waters the whole country belonging to its diſ- 
trict; in which there are two cities of the ſecond, and four- 

teen of the third claſs. The mountains and foreſts ſerve 
as bulwarks, and the valleys are fertile and pleaſant. 
There is a highway cut out acroſs the mountains, which 
conducts to the capital, and is the moſt remarkable thing 
in the country. This road was made by the army in 
the courſe of a military expedition. The number of 
workmen employed, amounted to more than a hun- 
Ured thouſand, and we know not which to admire moſt, 
the difficulty of the labour, or the ſurpriſing ſhortneſs of 
time in which it was finiſhed. Mountains were levelled, 
and bridges conſtruCted on arches, which reach from one 
to another; and when the valleys between appeared too 
wide, large pillars were erected to ſupport them. Theſe 
bridges, which form part of the road, are in ſeveral places 
ſo exceedingly high, that it is impoſſible to look down from 
| them without terror; four horſemen may ride a-breaſt up- 
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on them. For the ſafety of travellers, they are railed on 


each ſide ; and for whoſe accommodation villages, with inns, 
have been built at convenient diſtances upon the road. 


A”, 


PING-LEANG=FOU. 


This is one of the moſt conſiderable cities of the weſt- 
ern part of the province, it is fituated on the river Kin-ho. 
The air is mild, and the agreeable views which the ſur- 
rounding mountains preſent, added to the ſtreams which 
water the country, render it a very agreeable reſidence. 
The diſtrict includes three cities of the ſecond, and ſeven 
of the third claſs. A valley ſo deep and narrow, as to be 
almoſt impervious to the light, interſects a part of this 
country, and a large highway paved with ſquare ſtones runs 
through it. 

| KONG-TCHANG-FOU. | 

Kong-tchang-fou is ſurrounded by inacceſſible moun- 
tains, and in it is a tomb which the Chineſe pretend to 
be that of the emperor Fo-hi; if this is true, it is the 
moſt ancient ſepulchral monument known' in the world. 
The juriſdiction of this city extends over three others of | 
the ſecond claſs and ſeven of the third. The country 
around it is fertile, and from its ſituation on the river 
Whey, it is become a place of conſiderable trade, and gf 
conſequence very populous, 


LING-TAO-FOU, AND KIN-YANC-FOU. 
Theſe cities preſent nothing remarkable. Two cities. 
of the ſecond claſs and three of the third · depend on the 
former, which is ſituated on a river which falls into the 
Hoang-ho; the latter has one of the ſecond and four of 
the third claſs in its diſtrict, and was formerly conſidered 
as a barrier to the incurſions of the Tartars, | | 
Lan-tcheou, a city of the ſecond claſs depending on 
the preceding, is fituated near the great wall, and in 
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the neighbourhood of the principal ports on the weſtern 
coaſt, and therefore is claſſed among the moſt important 
cities of the empire: it has even been made the capital of the 
weſtern part of the province, and the feat of government, 
Its territories are waſhed by the Yellow river. The trade 
of this city conſiſts in ikins, brought from Tartary, and dif- 
ferent kinds of woollen ſtuffs. I hey likewife manufacture 
here a coarſe kind of ſtuff of cow's hair, which the in- 
habitants uſe for making great-coats to defend themſelves 
from the ſnow. ” 


- PROVINCE OF SE-TCHUEN. 

: Se-tchuen is bounded on the north by Chen-fi, on the 
eaſt by Hou-quang, on the ſouth by Koei-tcheou, and on 
the weſt by the kingdom of Thibet and ſome other neigh- 
bouring countries. It is divided into ten diſtricts, which, 
| beſides a great number of forts and places of' ſtrength, 
include ten cities of the firſt claſs and eighty-eight of 
the ſecond 'and third. The great river Yang-tſe-kiang 
traverſes this province, which is opulent, on account of 
the abundance of filk it produces, and its mines of iron, 
tin and lead, which are very valuable. Its amber, ſugar- 
canes, loadſtone, lapis lazuli, muſk and horſes are alſo in 
great requeſt; as is its rhubarb and the root fou-lin, 
which the Chineſe phyſicians introduce into all their pre- 
ſcriptions; beſides theſe it furniſhes a number of other uſeful 
productions, which it would. be tedious to enumerate. All 
the ſalt conſumed in this province is got from its mountains, 
where the inhabitants dig .pits, which furniſh Wem with 
it in abundance. 
| | .  TCHING-TOU-FOU. 

This city, which is the capital of Se-tchuen, was for- 
merly the reſidence of the emperors, and one of the largeſt 
and moſt beautiful cities in China; but in 1646 it was, 
with the whole province, ruined and almoſt deſtroyed by 
the civil wars, which preceded the laſt invaſion of the 
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Tartars, 15 temples, bridges, and the ruins of its ancient 

palaces, are ſtill objects of admiration to ſtrangers, but 

neither its commerce nor inhabitants have any thing which 

diſtinguiſhes it from other cities, its ſituation is n 

exceedingly pleaſant, and well watered, It has under 

its juriſdiction fix citics of the ſecond claſs and r 
five of the third. 


PAO-NING-FOU, CHUN-KING-FOU and SU-TCHEOU-FOU, 
Theſe are very ordinary cities, of which little is men- 


tioned by geographers but the names. The firſt is plea- 


ſantly ſituated between two rivers, and comprehends in its 
diſtrict two cities of the ſecond and eight of the third claſs, 
the ſecond, two of the ſecond and ſeyen of the third claſs; and 


the third, which is ſituated on the banks of the Yang-tſc- 


| kyang, is a place of ſome trade, having a communication 
with moſt of the principal towns in the proyince, and has 
ten Citics of the third claſs in its diſtrict, 


TCHONG=-KING-FOPU, 


Tchong-king-fou is one of the moſt commeroial eĩties 
of the province. Its ſituation is at the confluence of two 


remarkable rivers ; one of which, called Hin-cha-kiang, 


or golden fand, receives in its courſe all the tributary 
ſtreams from the mountains which riſe on the nei ighbour- 


ing confines of Tartary. The other is the Ta-kiang, or 


Yang-tſe-kiang, the ſource of which i is beyond the boun- 


daries of China, 
Tchong- king-fou is built upon a mountain, and the 


houſes riſe in the form of an amphitheatre: the country 


is fruitful, the air is wholeſome and temperate, and the 


rivers are ſtored with fiſh, The city is celebrated for a 
particular kind of trunks made of canes, interwoven in 


the manner of baſket work, and painted of divers colours, 
It has in its diſtrict three cities of the ſecond and eleven 
of the third claſs, 
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© KOEI-TCHEOU-FOU AND MA-HOU-FOU. 
The firſt of theſe cities ſtands on the Yang-tſe-kyang, 
and has a cuſtom houſe for receiving the duties on goods 
brought into this province. Its trade renders it rich, but 
its inhabitants are clowniſh, particularly thoſe who inha- 
bit the mountainous parts of the diſtrict; its juriſdiction ex- 
tends over one city of the ſecond, and nine of the third claſs. 
Ma-hou-fou is ſituated on the Kin-ſha-kyang, and ranks, 
of ſome importance as a place of trade, though its Juri 
diction extends over only one city of the third rank. 


 LONG-GNAN-FOU, AND TSUN-Y-FOU, 


Theſe cities offer nothing remarkable to view, the firſt 
was formerly conſidered important as a place of defence and 
the key of the province, and as ſuch had the command of 
ſeveral forts, its diſtrict includes three cities of the third 
claſs. The ſecond lies on the borders of Quay- fou, and 
may, in caſe of neceſſity, ſerve to defend that province 
on that ſide; it has two cities of the ſecond and four of the 


third claſs i in its diſtrict, 


TONGU-TCHEN-FOU. 

This is a fortified place, the inhabitants of which are 
all foldiers, who have followed the profeſſion of arms from 
father to ſon. Beſides their pay they have Jands affigned 
them near the cities they inhabit, and in time of peace 
they are diſtributed in the frontier garriſons of the empire. 
Beſid-s cities of the firſt claſs, this province contains alſo 
ſome of the ſecond, which have ſeveral important fortreſſes 
under their jurifdiction : fuch are Tong-tcheouen-tcheou, 
Kia-ting-tcheou, and Ya-tcheou, which commands the 
| frontiers of the province towards Thibet. 


PROVINCE OF QUANG-TONG. 


This is the moſt conſiderable of the ſouthern provinces 
of China: it is bounded on the north-eaſt by Fo-kien, on 
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the north by Kiang-fi, on the weft by Quang-fi and the 
kingdom of Tong-king ; the reſt is waſhed by the ſęa. 

It is diverſified with plains and mountains, and the land 
is ſuſhciently fertile to produce two crops of corn yearly. 
Trade and the fecundity of the foil ſupply this province 
with every neceſſary and luxury of life: its products are 
gold, precious-ſtones, ſilk, pearls, eagle-wood, tin, quick- 
ſilver, ſugar, copper, iron, ſteel, ſaltpetre, ebony, and 
"abundance of aromatic woods. 

Beſides a great many of the fruits of Europe, and of 
thoſe which grow in the Indies, it produces ſeveral which 
are peculiar to itſelf : of which we ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak hereafter. The coaſts abound 'with fiſh, and the 
oyſters, crabs and tortoiſes are of an immenſe ſize. 

A prodigious number of tame ducks are raiſed in this 
province : they load a great number of ſmall barks with 
them and carry them in flocks to feed on the ſea-ſhore, 


at low water, where they find ſhrimps, oyſters and other 


kinds of ſhell fiſh. Small fleets generally go in com- 


pany, and the ducks mix together on the ſhore ; but when 


night approaches, each owner by beating on a baſon, col- 


les his own flock to his boat without further trouble. 


The Chineſe falt largz quantities of their fleſh in ſuch a 
manner that it loſes nothing of its original flavour; they 
alſo poſſeſs the art of ſalting their eggs by covering them 
with a coat of clay mixed with ſalt. 

The climate of this provinee is warm, but the air is 
pure, and the people are robuſt, healthy, and induſtrious, 
and it is aſſerted, that they poſſeſs in an eminent degree 
the talent of imitation. 


This province ſuffered much during the civil wars; 


but at preſent it is as flouriſhing as any in the empire; 
and, as it is at a great diſtance from court, its government 
is important. The viceroy of it has alſo the command 
of Quang-ſi, and on that account reſides at Chao-king, 
in order that he may more conveniently iſſue his orders 


* 
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to either of theſe provinces. There are a number of troops 
kept in this province, to check the incurſions of robbers 
and pirates, who, without this precaution, might hurt and 
interrupt its trade, and for the ſame reaſon, a great number 
of fortreſſes have been built along the coaſts and in the 
interior parts of the country. 

Quang-tong is divided into ten diſtrits, which contain 
ten cities of the firſt claſs, and eighty- four of the ſecond 
and third. | 12 


QUEN-TONG OR CAx-Tox. 

This ĩs the capital of the province, and is a large, populous 
and wealthy city. It ſtands on the banks of the river Taa, 
or great river, which, near the city, is wide and ſpacious. 
The wall of the city is high, and about ſix or ſeven 
miles in cirumference, though not more than one-third of 
the ground is occupied by buildings, the other parts being 
appropriated to - pleaſure grounds or fiſh ponds. The 
country is extremely pleaſant, and towards the eaſt hilly, ſo 


as to command a beautiful proſpect of the city and ſuburbs, 


the compaſs of which, together, is about ten miles, and 
its diſtrict extends over one city of the ſecond and fevens 
teen of the third claſs. 1 

The buildings of Canton are in veneri] low, conſiſting 
of one ſtory and a ground floor, which is covered with 
earth or red tiles, in order to keep it cool; but the houſes 
of the moſt reſpectable merchants and mandarins are com- 
paratively lofty, and well-built. In different parts of the 
city and ſuburbs are joſs houſes or temples, in which are 
placed the images worſhipped by the Chineſe : before 
whom are placed, at particular ſeaſons, a vaſt variety of 
ſwectmeats, oranges, great plenty of food ready dreſſed, 
and alſo incenſe, which is kept perpetually burning. 

The itreets of Canton are long and narrow, paved with 
flat ffones, adorned at intervals with triumphal arches, 
which have a plcaling effect, and much crowded with pco- 
ple. On both jides are ſhops, appropriated to the ale of 
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different commoditles: and a kind of awning is extended 
from houſe to houſe, which prevents the ſun's rays from 
incommoding either inhabitants or paſſengers. At the 
end of every ſtreet is a barrier, which, with the gates 
of the city, are ſhut every evening. In China Street, 
which is pretty long, and conſiderably wider than the 
reſt, reſide merchants; whoſe trade, ſo far as reſpects 


Cina, lackered ware, fans, &c. is wholly confined to 


Europeans. Moſt of them ſpeak the foreign languages 
tolerably well, or at leaſt ſufficiently intelligible to tranſ- 
act bufineſs. Beſides theſe merchants, there is a company 
of twelve or thirteen, called the Cohong z; who have an 
excluſive right by appointment from authority to purchaſe 
the cargoes from the different ſhips, and alſo to ſupply 
them with teas, raw ſilks, &c. in return. The eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Cohong, though injurious to private trade, is 
admirably well adapted for the ſecurity of the different 
companies with which they traffic; becauſe each indivi- 
dual becomes a guarantee for the whole; ſo that if one 
fail, the others conſider themſelves as reſponſible. 

In Canton there are no carriages; all burdens are car- 
ried by porters acroſs their Wonders on bamboos; as are 
alſo the principal people in ſedan chairs, and the ladies 
always. The ſtreets of Canton may be traverſed from 
morning till evening without ſeeing a woman, thoſe ex- 
cepted who are Tartars, and eyen theſe but very feldom. 

On the wharf of the river, which is commodious and 
pleaſant, ſtand the factories of the different European 
nations, viz. the Dutch, French,. Swedes, Danes, Eng- 
liſh, &c. In thoſe reſide the ſupercargoes belonging to 
their reſpective companies, who are appointed to diſpoſe 
of the cargoes brought to market; to ſupply the ſhips 
with others from Europe in return; and during their 

abſence, to contract with the merchants for ſuch articles 
as may be judged neceſſary for the next fleet. Between 
the reſidents of the factories the moſt.perfect cordiality 
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ſubſiſts; in each a common and ſplendid table is kept at 
the company's expence, and viſits are reciprocally ex- 
changed; ſo that nothing is wanting to make a reſidence at 
Canton agreeable to an European, but the pleaſure natu- 
rally reſulting from the ſociety of women. l | 
The fide of the river next the city is covered with boats, 
which form a kind of town or ſtreets, in which, live the 
poorer ſort of the Chineſe, or rather the deſcendants of the 
Tartars. Some of the men come on ſhore in the morn- 
ing to their reſpective employments, and in thoſe ſampans, 
or boats which are not ſtationary, the women and alſo the 
men carry paſſengers from place to place in the ſame man- 
ner as is done by wherries on the Thames. On this 
river live many thouſand fouls who never are permitted 
to come on ſhore; whoſe only habitation is their boat; 
in which they eat, drink, ſleep, carry on many occupations, 
keep ducks, &c. and occaſionally a hog. 
The manufactures of Canton are principally carried on 
in the ſuburbs; though it has been frequently ſuppoſed 
that they were confined to the city; and this, by ſome wri- 
ters, has been given as a reaſon why Europeans are not 
permitted to enter within the gates. But this is a miſtake 
and perhaps the true reaſon for this very ſingular reſtraint 
is, that the houſes in which they keep their women are 
chiefly within the city. 

At Wampoa, a large commodious place for anchorage, 
and which is about twelve or fourteen miles from Can- 
ton, the European veſſels lie and unload their cargoes 
which are tranſmitted by lighters to the factories ; and | 
by the ſame conveyance receive their reſpective freights. 
Between this place and the city are three hoppo, or cuſtom- 
houſes, at which the boats paſſing and repaſling are obliged 
to ſtop, and undergo, with its paſſengers, an examination, in 
order to prevent ſmuggling. The lighters juſt mentioned, 
and alſo the captain's pinnace, are, however, excepted; 
the former having proper officers on board for the pur- 
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poſe, and the latter being nn watched and examined 
at the landing. ö 

The weather at Canton is in ſummer extremely hot; 
and in the months of December, January, and February, 
cold : the country is nevertheleſs pleaſant and healthful, 
abounding with all the neceſſaries and delicacies of life, 
which may be procured on terms much cheaper than in 
Europe. The number of inhabitants has been eſtimated 
at one million; and though ſome calculations have made 
the number conſiderably leſs, Mr. Anderſon, in his ac- 
count of the late embaſſy, ſuppoſes it is under. rated. 
Four leagues from Canton is the village of Fo-chan, 
the largeſt and perhaps moſt populous in the world; it is 
called a village on account of its not being incloſed' by 
walls, and not having a particular governor. It carries 
on a great trade, and contains more houſes than Canton 
itſelf. It is reckoned to be three leagues in e 
and to contain a million of inhabitants. 5 > 

At the entrance of the bay of Canton is the celebritad 
Panels port commonly called Macaa, fituated in lat. 
22 12', The city is built on a ſmall iſland, or rather a 
peninſula, joined to the reſt of the iſland by a ſmall neck, 
incloſed by a wall. The Portugueſe, as we have before 
obſerved, obtained this port as a reward for the aſſiſtance 
they gave the Chineſe againſt a celebrated pirate, who in- 
feſted the neighbouring ſeas, and had laid _ to the ca- 
pital of the prqy ince. 
Some travellers have aſſerted, that this city had no in- 
habitants but pirates when the Portugueſe formed an eſta- 
bliſhment on it, and that they were only permitted to build 
huts covered with ſtraw: however this may have been, 
they fortified the * and — it with ſtrong 
walls. 

Macao has now a bh governor, and a Chineſe 
mandarin ; the palace of the latter is in the middle of the 
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city 3 and the Portugueſe pay a tribute of a hundred thouſand 
ducats per annum for the liberty of choofing their own 
magiſtrates, exerciſing their religion, and living according 
to their own laws. The houſes here are built after the 
European manner, but are very low. The city is de- 
fended by three forts, built upon eminences: its works 
are good, and well ſupplied with proper artillery. 


+ CHAO-TCHEOU-FOU. 

_- Chao-tcheou-fou is the ſecond city in the province of 
Quang-tong. It is ſituated between two navigable rivers. 
The ſurrounding country produces. abundance of rice and 
fruits; the paſtures, on which numberleſs flocks are ſeen 
feeding, are alſo numerous, and the coaſts teera with fiſh ; 
but the air is unhealthful; hence contagious diſtempers, 
which generally prevail here from the middle of October 
to the beginning of December, ſweep off a great number 
of the inhabitants, There is a celebrated monaſtery of 
the bonzes at about three miles diſtance ; and nothing can 
be more delightful than its ſituation. It ſtands on the 
centre of a mountain, called Nan-hoa, from whence - 
there is a charming proſpect of a deſert, which ſtretches 
out into an immenſe plain, bordered with hills, the tops of 

which are covered with fruit trees, planted in regular or- 
der, and intermixed with groves, the foliage of which is 
always green. The origin of this monaſtery is traced 
back eight or nine hundred years; the bonzes pretend 
that its founder practiſed the moſt edify ing auſterity : but 
if fo, his ſucceſſors but badly follow his example; for it is. 
afſerted, that they abandon themſelves to every kind of 
debauchery, and the people who formerly viſited this 
place on pilgrimage, have complained much of their 
thefts and robberies; theſe latter abuſes have however been 
corrected, and devotees may now viſit the place in ſafety. 
This city has under its juriſdiction fix cities of the 
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third claſs, near one of which grows a kind of black reed, 


of which ſeveral muſical inſtruments are made, that ean- 
not be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe made of real ebony. 


NAN-HIONG-FOU AND HOZI-TCHEOU-FOU, 

Both of theſe are trading cities, and the firſt in parti. 
cular is much reſorted to; it ſtands at the foot of a moun- 
tain, from whence two large rivers deſcend, one of which 
runs to the North, and the other to the South. The diſ- 
trict of this city includes only two others of the third rank. 
Hoei-tcheou-fou is almoſt ſurrounded with water, and 
the country abounds with ſprings: its juriſdiction embraces 
one city of the ſecond, and ten of the third rank. 


TCHAO-TC HEOU-FOU AND TCHAO-EKI NG-FOU. 


The firſt of theſe cities ſtands near the mouth. of the 
river Han-kyang, the ſea flowing up to its walls: it has 
a magnificent bridge on the eaſt fide, long, and propor- 
tionably wide : there are eleven cities of the third rank 


within its diſtrict, which is ſeparated from the province 


of Fo-kien by high mountains, and which is in general 
fertile. — Tchao-king-fou is ſituated on the Ta- ho, and its 
port js ſpacious, being at the confluence of three rivers, 
one of which flows to Can-ton, between which and this 
city both ſides are covered with large villages. Tchao- 
king has within its juriſdiction one city of the ſecond 
and five of the third claſs, 


| KAO-TCHEOU-FOU. 

The tide flows up to this city, and Chineſe veſſels of 
burthen may ſail up to it with conveniency. Its fituation 
is in a delightful and fertile country; and in its neigh- 
bourhood is found a fingular kind of ſtone, reſembling 
marble, which repreſents, naturally, rivers, mountains, 
| landſcapes, and trees; theſe ſtones are cut into ſlabs, and 
made into tables and other eurious pieces of furniture ; 


1 
3 
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crabs are alſo caught on the coaſts here, which have a great h 
reſemblance to the common ſort, and which are ſaid to have 
this ſingularity, that when taken from the water, they 
become petrified without loſing any thing of their natural 
figure.* Kao-tcheou has in its diſtrict one city of the 
ſecond and five of the third claſs. 


LEEN-TCHEOU-FOU, AND TOUI-TCHEOU-FOU. 


Both theſe cities are on the ſea coaſt, and have very 
convenient harbours. The diſtri& of the former borders 
on the kingdom of Tong- king, from which it is ſeparat- 
ed by inacceſſible mountains; it embraces one city of the 


ſecond clafs and two of the third, The ſecond is ſepa- 


rated from the ifland of Hai-nan only by a narrow ſtrait, 
where there was formerly a pearl fiſhery. The diſtrict 
of this city is not more extenſive than that of the for- 
mer, having only three cities of the third claſs, but it 
abounds with ſmall fiſhing towns on the coaſt, | 


KIUN-TCHEOU-FOU. 
This is the capital of the iſ}and of Hai-nan, which be- 
longs to this province. This iſland has on the north the 


povince of Quang-ſi; on the ſouth the channel formed 


between the bank Paracel and the eaſtern coaſt of Cochin- 
china; on the weſt, the ſame kingdom and part of Tong- 
king; and on the eaſt, the Chineſe ſea. 

Its extent from eaſt to weſt is between ſixty and ſe 
venty leagues, and from north to ſouth forty-five; being 
about an hundred and ſixty leagues in circumference. 

Kiun-tcheou- fou, its capital, ſtands on a promontory, and 
ſhips anchor at the bottom of its walls, Two different 
kinds of mandarins command here, as in the other pro- 
vinces of China: the firſt are called literati; the ſecond, 
mandarins of arms, or military officers. Its juriſdiction 


* Vide Du Halde and Grover, 
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extends over three cities of the ſecond claſs and ten of the 
third. The greater part of the iſland is under the domi- 
nion of the emperor of China; the reſt is independent, and 
inhabited by a free people, who have never yet been 
ſubdued. Compelled to abandon their plains and fields 
to the Chineſe, they have retreated to the mountains 
in the centre of the ifland, where they are ſheltered 
from the inſults of their intruders, though they formerly 
held a correſpondence with them. Twice a year they 
expoſed, in an appointed place, the gold which they 
dug from their mines, with their eagle-wood and calam- 
ba, ſo much eſteemed by the Orientals. They appointed 
2 deputy to viſit the frontiers, to examine the cloths and 
other commodities of the Chinefe, whoſe principal traders 
repaired to the place of exchange fixed on; and after 
the Chineſe wares were delivered, they put into their hands 
with the greateſt fidelity what they had agreed for. By 
this barter the mandarins made immenſe profit, but the 
emperor Kang-hi, informed of the prodigious quantity of 
gold which paſſed through their hands, forbade his ſub- 
jects, under pain of death, to have any communica- 
tion with theſe iſlanders : ſome private emiſſaries of the 
neighbouring governors ſtill find the means of having inter- 
courſe with them; but the advantages of this clandeſtine 
trade is little, in compariſon of that which they formerly 
gained. The natives of this iſtand are defcribed as very 
deformed, ſmall of ſtature, and of a copper colour: bott 
men and women wear their hair thruſt through a ring on 
their forehead ; and above they have a fmall ſtraw hat, 
from which hang two ſtrings that are tied under the chin. 
Their dreſs conſiſts of a piece of dark-blue cotton cloth, 
which reaches from the girdle to their knees : the wo- 
men have a kind of robe of the ſame ſtuff, and mark 
their faces from the eyes to the chin with blue ſtripes 
made with indigo, | 


| 
1 
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Among the animals of this iſland a curious ſpecies of 
logs black apes is found, they have the ſhape and fea- 
tures of a man; and are ſaid to be very fond of wo- 
men: among the birds there are crows with a white ring 
round their necks: ſtarlings with a ſmall creſcent on their 
bills; black-birds of a deep blue colour, with yellow ears 
riſing half an inch, and many other birds, remarkable 
for *their colour or ſong. 

Beſides mines of gold and lapis lazuli, which enrich 
the iſland of Hai-nan, it produces in abundance various 
kinds of curious and valuable wood. The predeceſſor 
of the preſent emperor cauſed ſome it of to be tranſport- 
ed to Pe-kin, at an immenſe expence, to adorn an edi- 
fice which he intended for a mauſoleum. The moſt va- 
luable is called by the natives Hoa-li, and by the Eu- 
ropeans, roſe or violet-wood, from its ſmell; it is very 
durable, and of ſingular beauty; it is therefore reſerved 
for the uſe of the emperor. 

Hai- nan, on account of its ſituation, riches and extent, 
deſerves to be ranked among the moſt conſiderable iſlands 
of Aſia. Not far from thence is another ſmall iſland, 
commonly called San-cian. It is celebrated by the death 
of St. Francis Xavier, whoſe tomb is {till to be ſeen on 
a ſmall hill, at the bottom of which is a plain, covered 
on one fide with wood, and on the other ornamented with 


ſeveral gardens. This iſland is not a deſert, as ſome tra- 


vellers have pretended : it contains five villages ; the in- 


habitants of which are poor people, who have nothing to 
ſubſiſt on but rice and the fiſh which they catch. 


THE PROVINCE OF QUANG-SI. 


This province is ſituated between thoſe of Quang-tong, 


Hou-quang, Koei-tcheou, Yun-nan and the kingdom of 
Tong-king ; it is inferior in extent and commerce to moſt 
of the other provinces ; however, it is ſo abundant in rice, 
that it ſupplies the province of Quang-tong with a con- 
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ſderable portion of i its conſumption, The mountains, with 
which i it is covered, eſpecially towards the north, abound 
with mines of gold, filver, copper and tin. Some years 
back the governor of one of the cities of the firſt claſs 
preſented a memorial to the emperor, in which he propoſed 
a plan for preventing the inconveniencies dreaded from 
the working of theſe mines: he ſtated, among other things, 
that the people of the country had offered to open them at 
their own expence, and to admit no one to work in them 
without a patent from his mandarin, and four ſureties to 
anſwer for good behaviour. 

The emperor having read this memorial, referred it for 
examination to the hau-pou, or court of finances. They ap- 
proved of the plan, on condition, that, according to what had 
been practiſed upon ſimilar occaſions, forty per cent ſhould 
be given to the emperor, and hve per cent. to the officers 
and ſoldiers who preſided over the works: the emperor 
afterwards took them wholly to himſelf, and cauſed them 
to be opened at his own expence. 

| There is a very ſingular tree grows in this province; 
inſtead of pith it contains a ſoft ſubſtance, which is a kind 
of meal, and the bread made of it is ſaid to be exceed- 
ingly good. Paroquets, hedge-hogs, the rhinoceros and a 
prodigious number of other wild animals; curious birds 
And uncommon inſets are found in this province, which 
contains twelve cities of the firſt claſs and eighty of the 
ſecond and third. | 

QUEI-LING=FOU: 

This city; which is the capital, has its name from a flower 
called quei; it grows on a tree reſembling a laurel; and 
exhales ſo agreeable an odour, that it perfumes the whole 
country around; 

Quei-ling-fou is ſituated on the banks of a river, which 
flows into the Ta-ho;. but with ſuch rapidity, and amidſt 
valleys ſo narrow that it is neither navigable nor of any 
utility .to commerce. This city is large, and partly built 

Q | 
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after the model of the ancient European fortreſſes ; but 
it is much inferior to the capitals of moſt of the other 
provinces. 

There are a number of birds found in the territories 
belonging to this city, the colours of which are fo bright 
and variegated, that the artiſts, to add to the luſtre of their 
ſilks, interweuve with them fome of their feathers, which 
have a ſplendour and beauty that cannot be imitated. Quei- 
ting has under its juriſdiction two cities of the ſecond 
* ſeven of the third clafs. 

The other cities of the province prefent nothing remark- 
able; z they have little or no trade, the inhabitants, chiefly 
Tartars, are a kind of half barbarians, and in general the 
diſtricts are far from fruitful; Lieou-tchicou-fou, Kin- 
yuen-fou, Se-nguen-fou and Ping-lo-fou are furrounded 
wich dreary mountains. Ou-tcheou-fou, Sin- tcheou- fou, 
Nan-ning-ſou, Tai-ping-fou, Se-ming- fou, Tehin-ngan- 
Tou, and Se- tehin-fou are rather more pleaſantly ſitua- 
ted, but none of them claim a more particular deſerip- 
tion: altogether have thirty other eities of the ſe- 
cond claſs, and forty-one of the third, within their Rs, 
 Lition: | 


PROVINCE OF YUN-NAN. 


The province of Yun-nan is bounded on the north by 
Se- tchuen and Thibet ; on the weſt by the kingdoms of 
Ava and Pegu ; on the ſouth by thoſe of Laos and Tong- 
king; and on the caſt 10 the e of ee tha and 
Koei- teheou. 

It is reckoned one of the moſt fertile and opulent in 
China; its inhabitants are brave, robuſt, affable and fond 
of the ſeiences; its rivers are ſuited for commerce or 
pleaſure, and its mines of gold, copper and tin, its rich- 
neſs in amber, rubies, fapphires, agates, pearls and pre- 
"ious ſtones, marble, muſk, ſilk, elephants, horſes, gums, 
"medicinal plants and linen have procured it a high repu- 
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tation. Its commerce is immenſe, and its riches are ſaid 
to be inexhauſtible. 
This province has under its juriſdiction twenty-one 
cities of the firſt claſs and fifty-five of the ſecond and 
third. 

| YUN-NAN-FOU. 


T his oy hdd 3 1s the capital of the OP Dy” is ſituated 
on the borders of a large lake; it was formerly celebrated 
for its extent and the beauty of its public edifices. 
Within its walls were magnificent buildings, and with+ 
out them yaſt gardens, tombs, triumphal arches : and 
elegant ſquares. were eyery here ſeen; but the Tar- 
tars, in their different invaſions, deſtroyed. all - theſe mo- 
numents; and the city at preſent contains nothing remark= 
able: it is, however, the reſidence of the governor of 
the province, as it once was of a Chineſe prince, It has 
a conſiderable trade in ſilk, metals, &c. and comprehends 
in its diſtrict four e cities of the ſecond: claſs and 1 of 
the third, 5 

With. med to the a cities my this ptovinds; 0 
afford little deſerving notice, we ſhall therefore only enumes 
rate them, they are Ling-ngan-fou, Tali- fou, Pchou-Hiung⸗ 
fou; Techink-iang-fou, King-tong-fou, Quang-naa- fou, 
Quang-ſi-fou, Chun-ning- fou, Ku- tſing- fou, Tao-ngan- 
fou, Korking»fou, Vou-ting- fou, Li-kiang- to- fou, Vuen- 
kiang-fou, and Mong-hoa- fou. Of theſe the ſixth, ſeventh, 
ninth, fourteenth and fifteenth have no diſtricts belonging 
to them: all the reſt haye under their juriſdiction: Ft 
one cities of the ſecond. and ſixteen of the third clas. 


PROVINCE OF. KOEI-TCHEQU, [3:2:28 

This is one of the ſmalleſt provinces in China. It is 
bounded on the ſauth b y Quangeſi on the eaſt by Hou- 
quang ; on the north Y. de-tchuen z an on the welt by 
Yun-nan. The whole cquntry is almuſt a deſert, and 
covered with inacceſſible mountains: on Which accouut 
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it has been juſtly called the Siberia of China. The peo- 
ple who inhabit a great part of it are mountaineers, un- 
fubdued and accuſtomed to independence, and are lit- 
tle leſs ferocious than the ſavage animals among which 
they live. 

The mandarins and governors of this province, are in 
general diſgraced noblemen, whom the emperor does not 
think proper to diſcard entirely, on account of their alli- 
ances, or the ſervices which they have rendered to the 
ſtate ; he therefore often ſends them here with their families, 
and numerous garriſons are entruſted to their charge, ta 
over-awe the inhabitants of the country; but hitherta 
theſe troops have been found inſufficient to e 
e theſe untractable mountaineers. 

- Frequent attempts have indeed been made to emen 
4 object, and new forts have from time to time been 
erected in their country; but they keep themſelves ſhut up 
among their mountains, and ſeldom iſſue forth, but to de- 
ſtroy the Chineſe works, or ravage their lands. 
Neither filk ſtuffs nor cotton cloths are manufactured 
in this province; but it produces a certain herb, nearly 
reſembling European hemp, the cloth made of which is 
uſed for ſummer dreſſes. Mines of gold, ſilver, quick- 
filver and copper are found here; of the laſt metal thoſe 
ſmall pieces of money which are in common circulation 
throughout the empire, are made. 

K oei-tcheou contains ten cities of the firſt claſs, of 
ich Foei-yang is the capital, and thirty-eight of the 
ſecond and third. Koei- yang is ſaid to have been formerly 
the reſidence of the ancjent kings: and the remains of 
temples and palaces, ſtill to be ſeen, proclaim its former 
magnificence ; but theſe monuments- are infoalibly;p moul- 
dering and falling to pieces, 

The Chineſe in this province are more taken up ks 
defending themſelves from the incurſions of the moun- 
taineers than in preſerving remains of antiquity on which 
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they ſet no value: their houſes are built of earth and 
brick, and the greater part of the cities in this province 
are but heaps of cottages badly diſpoſed: the other nine 
cities are called Se-tcheou, Se-nan, Tehin-yuen, Che- 
then, Tong-gin, . N Ping-yuen, and 
Ouei- ning. 

Some of theſe are ſituated on the banks of agreeable 
rivers, and in fertile valleys, and a great quantity of land 
might be found which would yield a conſiderable produce 
were it improved; but the mountaineers ſtrike a terror 
into the Chineſe, which keeps them in the neighbourhood. 
of their fortrefſes. This province however furniſhes the 
beſt horſes in China, and an immenſe number of cows 
and hogs are raiſed ; and ſome excellent wild poultry, of 
a moſt exquiſite taſte, are every where to be found. 

In deſcribing the fifteen provinces of China, we have 
contented ourſelves with pointing out the principal: cities 
which they contain. The author of Ju the Great and 
Confucius has given the whole number, according to the 
account which he ſays a learned mandarin cauſed to be 
publiſhed for the uſe of government. Although it is im- 
poſſible to warrant the correctneſs of this liſt of the 
cities and monuments of China, we ſhall give it a bm 
here. 

There are reckoned to be four thouſand four hundred 
and two walled cities in China, which are divided into 
two elaſſes the civil and military. The civil claſs con- 
taining two thouſand and forty- five, and the military two 

thouſand three hundred and fifty-ſeven; the civil claſs 
is again divided into three others; one hundred and ſe- 
venty- five of the firſt, which the Chineſe call fou; two 
hundred and ſeventy of the ſecond, which are called febeou; 
and an hundred and ſixty of the third, which are diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of hien.“ | | 
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« The military Cities are divided into ſeven elaſſes; thero 
are reckoned to be fix hundred and twenty- nine of the 


firſt, five hundred and fixty of the ſecond, three hundred 
and eleven of the third, three hundred of the fourth, one 


hundred and fifty of the fifth, an hundred of the ſixth, 
and three hundred of the ſeventh. Soldiers are quartered 
in ſome of theſe cities, and a certain quantity of land aſ- 
ſigned them in the neighbourhood for their ſupport. The 
frontiers and ſea coaſts are defended by four hundred 


and thirty-nine caſtles, well fortified, and kept in good 


order: there are alſo along the ſame coalts two thou- 
ſand nine hundred and twenty towns, many of which 
are equal in extent and population to ſeveral of the 
walled cities. Wich regard to towns and villages diſ- 
perſed throughout the interior parts of the country, we 
are aſſurcd that they are almoſt innumerable, and that 
the 1 part of them are rich, copanterdial,, and Par 
pulous 

Public inflieurions in China n with the extent 
of the empire. There are one thouſand one hundred and 
forty five royal hoſpitals, or lodging- places, deſtined for 
the uſe of the mandarins, governors of provinces, officers 
of the court, couriers, and all thoſe who travel at the 
expence of the emperor. The towers, triumphal arches, 


and other monuments, erected in -honour of good kings 


or illuſtrious heroes, are in number eleven hundred and 


fifty- nine. The virtues of women, as well as thoſe of 


the men, are entitled to public honours in China: two 
hundred and eight monuments are to be ſeen there, con- 
ſecrated to the memory of a certain number of females, 
who, by their modeſty, virtue, and attention to the duties 
of their ſex, have merited the eſteem and veneration of 
their fellow citizens, Two hundred and ſeventy- two 
eclebrated libraries are continually open to the litge 
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rati and men of genius, and the ſchools or colleges 


eſtabliſhed by Confucius, and thoſe founded in ho- 
nour of him, are multiplied as much as cities and 


towns,” 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
OF 


CHINESE TARTARY 


* EXTENT; BOUNDARIES, &c. 


CuINEsE Tartary is bounded on the north by Sibe- 
ria, on the eaſt by the gulph of Kamtſchatka and the 
eaſtern ſea; on the ſouth by China, and on the weſt by the 
country of the Kalmouks, who are eſtabliſhed between 
the Caſpian ſea and Caſghar. The different tribes which 
at preſent inhabit this country were formerly compre- 
hended under the general name of Moungal or Mogul 
Tartars. That they are a warlike and formidable nation 
is evident from the conqueſt of Indoſtan, and the ſubjec- 
tion of China under the conduct of the famous Zinghif- 
kan. After having taken poſſeſſion of the latter empire, 
and ſupported a Tartar emperor there for an hundred 
years, they were expelled by the Chineſe in 1368. The 
fugitives took different routs : ſome going towards the 
eaſtern ſca, where they eſtabliſhed themſelves between 
China and the river Saghalien ; the reſt returned weſt- 
ward to their former country, where, intermixing with the 
Moguls who had remained, they ſoon reſumed their anci- 
ent manner of living; thoſe who ſettled towards the eaſt, 
found the country almoſt a deſert and without inhabitants, 
hence they retained the cuſtoms which they had imbibed 
in China: and hence the origin of the difference of 
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theſe two Mogul nations in ants government, reli- 
gion and cuſtoms. Thoſe of the welt ſtill retain their 
ancient name of Moungal or Mogul Tartars : the others 
are known by the name of Mantchew or -Eaftern Tartars. 
Thus Chineſe Tartary may be conſidered as divided into 
two parts—the eaſtern and weſtern, agreeable to which we 
ſhall purſue our deſcription, 


EASTERN CHINESE TARTARY. 


This diviſion of Tartary extends, north to ſouth, from 
the forty-firſt to the fifty- fifth degree of north latitude; and 
eaſt and welt, from about the hundred and thirty-ſeventh 
degree of loagitude, as far as the eaſtern ſea, being bound- 
ed north by Siberia, ſ>uth by the gulph of Lea-tong and 
Corea, eaſt by the eaſtern ſea, and welt by the country of 
the Moguls. 

After their expulſion from China in 1 368, the Tartars, 
who came to this part, immediately began to build towns 
and villages, and to cultivate the earth after the manner of 
the Chineſe, among whom they had lived: the greater part 
of them have, therefore, remained fixed, and are in gene- 
ral more civilized than the reſt of the Mogul nation. They 
were at firſt governed by particular Kans, each independent 
of the other; but ſince the Kan of Ningouta took poſſeſſi- 
on of China, the emperor, who is ſtill one of his deſcend- 
| ants, has reduced under his dominion all the other kans of 
this part of Tartary : and governs it immediately by him- 
ſelf, ſending governors and officers, as into the other pro- 
vinces of the empire, at his will. It is divided into three 
grand departments, viz. CHEN-YANG, K1-RIN, and 
TCITCICAN. | 


CHEN-YANG. 


Chen-yang comprehends all the ancient Leao-tong, ex- 
tending to the great wall, which bounds it on the ſouth; 
but on the eaſt, north and welt it is encloſed by a paliſade, 
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better calculated to defend the country againſt robbers 
than to ſtop the march of an army: it is cenſtructed only 


of ſtakes ſeven feet high, without any bank of earth, ditch, 
or the ſmalleſt fortification ; nor are the gates any better, 
the guards at which conſiſt only of a few ſoldiers. 

© Chen-yang is the capital city of the country: the Mant- 
chew Tartars have adorned it with ſeveral public edi- 
fices, and provided it with magazines of arms and ſtores 
houſes. It is conſidered as the principal place of the nati- 
on; and ſince China has been under the Tartar dominion, 
the ſame tribunals have been eſtabliſhed here as at Pe-kin, 
exceping that called L:i-pou - theſe tribunals are compoſed 
of Tartars only; their determination is final; and the 
Tartar characters and language is uſed in all their acts. 


Chen-yang is built on an eminence: and is conſidered as 


2 double city; one encloſed within the other: the interior 
contains the emperor's palace, hotels of the principal man- 
darins, ſovereign courts and the different tribunals ; the 
exterior is inhabited by tradeſmen, and thoſe whoſe employ- 


ments or profeſſions do not oblige them to lodge in the in- 
terior: the latter is almoſt three miles in circumference ; 


and the walls which encloſe both are more than nine miles 
round: theſe walls were rebuilt in 1631, and repaired ſe- 
veral times under the reign of the emperor Kang-hi. 

Near the gates of the city are two tombs of the firſt em- 
perors of the reigning family, built in the Chineſe man- 


ner, and ſurrounded by a thick wall furniſhed with bat- 


tlements ; they are entruſted to the care of ſeveral Mantchew 
mandarins. | 
The reſt of the cities of this province are of little con- 
. they are for the moſt part ill built, and without 
any other defence than a wall, half in ruins, or conſtruct- 
ed of earth beat together; an exception muſt however be 
made with reſpect to the city of Fong- -hoang-tching, which 
is populous, and a place of great trade, ariſing from its 
lituaticn on the frontiers of Corea. Being near the en- 
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- trance of that kingdom, the king's meſſengers, and ſuch 
of his ſubjects as are deſirous of trading in the empire, 
muſt paſs it: on this account, it is frequented by a great 
number of Chineſe ; who are in ſome manner the factors 
of the merchants of the other provinces. There are in 
this country many mountains ; ſome of which abound with 
metals and wood fit for building: the land is in general 
fertile, producing wheat, millet, leguminous plants and 
cotton. Immenſe herds of oxcn and flocks of ſheep are 
ſeen feeding in the valleys. 


KI-RIN, © 

Ki- rin, the ſecond department of Eaſtern Chineſe 
Tartary, is bounded on the north by the river Saghaljen, 
on the eaſt by the ſea, on the ſouth by Corea, and on the 
weſt by the paliſade of the province of Leao-tong. This 
country is rendered extremely cold by the number of foreſts 
with which it is covered. It is thinly inhabited, contain- 
ing only two or three ill-built cities, ſurrounded by plain 
mud walls. Plenty of gin-ſeng grows here, as do moſt 
of the fruit trees of Europe ; and here the emperor ſends 
thoſe criminals who arc condemned to baniſhment by the 
laws. | 
Ki-rin is fituated on the river Songari, and js the reſi- 
dence of a Mantchew general, who is inveſted with all the 
powers of a viceroy : at the diſtance of forty-five leagues 
towards the north-eaſt, on the ſame river, is the city of 
Petounẽ, till leſs conſiderable than the preceding: having 
ſcarcely any inhabitants but Tartar ſoldiers and Chineſe 
condemned to banifhment, 

A third city, which may be conſidered as the cradle of 
the preſent imperial family, is called Ningouta. It is ſur- 
rounded by a fence of plain ſtakes driven into the earth, 
which touch each other, and are twenty feet high: with- 
out this paliſado, there is another of the ſame kind, 
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a league in circumference, with four gates correſponding 


to the four cardinal points. This city is the reſidence of 


a lieutenant- general, who is a Mantchew Tartar, and 
whoſe j1: riſdiction extends over the neighbouring country 
and all the villages of Yupi- aſe, with ſome other petty 
nations that inhabit the banks of the rivers Ouſouri and 


Saghalien, and along the ſea coaſt, 


The Tartars of Yupi-taſe are of a peaceful diſpoſition, 
but ſtupid and clowniſh. They ſow nothing but a little 
tobacco in ſome of the fields ſurrounding their villages. 
Immenſe foreits, almoſt impenetrable, cover the reſt 
of the country, which produce clouds of troubleſome 


| inſets. 


The river Ouſouri, on the banks of 1 theſe peo- 
le live, ſupplies them with fiſh, they have no other food, 
and ſcarc-ly any clothes but what they make of their ſkins, 
which they dreſs and dye of three or four colours. They 


cut and join them with ſuch dexterity and neatneſs, 


that they appear to be ſcwed with filk, nor can it be 

erceived until they are ripped, that this thread is 
only a very ſmall thong cut from a ſkin exccedingly 
fine their clothes are ſhaped like thoſe of the Mantchew 
Tartars, and the women ſuſpend from the bottoms of their 
long-cloaks pieces of money and little bells, the noiſe of 
which gives notice of their approach; they part their hair 
into ſeveral treſſes, and let it hang over their ſhoulders : 
all theſe treſſes are loaded wich ſmall mirrors, rings and 
other toys. | 

The whole ſummer theſe Tartars are engaged in fiſh. 
ing ; they generally uſe harpoons for ſtriking large fiſh, 
and nets for catching the reſt. Their boats are ſmall ; and 
their canoes are made of the bark of trees, ſo well (wed 
together, that the water cannot penetrate them. Of one 
part of their fiſh they make oil, which they burn in their 


lamps: another ſupplies them with immediate food ; and 
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a third they dry in the ſun, and reſerve for winter when 
the ice prevents them from fiſhing. | 

Dogs are deſervedly held in great eſtimation for their 
great value and iniportance in this country : they are 
yoked to fledges, which they draw and conduct along the 
ice for hundreds of miles. 

Beyond the Yupi-taſe Tartars are the Ketcheng-taſe 
Tartars. Theſe inhabit both banks of the river Sagha- 
lien-oula, and extend themſ-lves as far as the eaſtern- 
ſea. Their country, which is about four hundred and 
fitty miles in length, contains only fmall villages, the 
greater part of which arc ſituated on the banks of the river. 
The language of theſe Tartars is different from that of 
the Mantchcws, and is diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Fiatta: it is in all probability the ſame with that ſpoken. 
by the other more northerly Tartars who live beyond the 
mouth of the river Saghalien. 

Theſe Tartars do not ſhave their heads, they wear their 
hair tied in a knot with a ribband, or incloſed in a bag 
behind. They appear to be leſs elowniſh than the Mant- 
chews, employing much of their time in hunting fables, 
of tne ſkins of which they are obliged to | Pay a certain 
tribute. 

TCIT-CI-CAR. 


The moſt northerly of the departments of Faftern Chi- 
neſe Tartary is that of Tcitcicar — This is a modern 
city built by the emperor of China to ſecure his fron- 
tiers againſt the Muſcovites. The country is occupie$ 
by different Iartar tribes; the principal of which 
are the Mantchews, Solons and the Tagouris the 
ancient inhabitants of the country, The two latter 
tribes ſubmitted to the Mantchews, and implored their 
aſſiſtange againſt the Muſcovites, who had made them- 
ſelves formidable to the Tartar nations who inhabited 
the banks of the Sagha- lien-oula, and the Songan- oula, 
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as well as to thoſe on the little rivers that fall into 
them. 
T he city of Teitcicar is fortified by cloſe paliſades and 


2 wall of earth, The ſpace encloſed by the former con- 


tains the tribunals and the houſe of the Tartar general; 


that between the paliſades and the wall is occupied by the 


ſoldiers of the Tartar garriſon, merchants and tradeſmen, 


the greater part of whom are Chineſe drawn here by the 
hopes of gain, or condemned to exile for their crimes ; 
their houſes are only of earth, but form pretty large 
ſtreets. The juriſdiction of Tcitcicar extends over the 
new Cities of Merguen and Saghalien-oula-hotun, or City 
F the Black River: the latter is the moſt populous, rich, 

and important, on account of its ſituation : it ſtands 
en the ſouthern bank of the river Saghalien, commanding a 
plain in which ſeveral villages have been built, and ſecur- 

ing to the Mantchew Tartars the poſſeſſion of extenſive 
deſerts covered with woods, in which a great number of 
fables are found. The Mufcoyites would have ſoon be. 
come maſters of theſe valuable foreſts, if the fort 'of 
Vaſca, erected higher up on the river Saghalien, had been 
fuffered to remain; but, by the treaty of peace in 1689 


between the Ruſſians and Chineſe, it was agreed that it 


ſhould be demoliſhed, that no cauſe of umbrage or com- 
plaint might be left to the Tartar hunters. 

This agreement does not, however, prevent the Tartars 
from keeping ſtrict watch on their territories; and they 
keep advanced guards conſtantly poſted in proper places, 
and a number of armed barks on the river Saghalien, 
The Tagouris, who are the oldeſt inhabitants of the 

country, are tall, ſtrong, and accuſtomed to labour ; they 


build themſelves houſes, cultivate their lands, and ſow 


corn; although they are ſurrounded by Tartars who live 


under tents, and who are entirely ignorant of agricul- 


ture, 
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The Solon Tartars are robuſt, braver, and more inge- 
nious, than the Tagouris; they are almoſt all hunters; 
their women mount on horſeback, handle the bow and the 
javelin, and follow in the chace ſtags and other wild ani- 
mals. About the beginning of October they take their 
departure to hunt ſables, clad in ſhort cloſe garments of 
wolf's ſkin; their heads are covered with caps of the 
ſame ; and their bows are ſuſpended at their backs. 

They take with them ſeveral horſes loaded with 
ſacks of millet, and their long cloaks made of foxes or 
tygers ſkins, with which they defend theniſelves from the 
cold during the night. 

The fable ſkins of this country are valuable; but the 

obtaining of them expoſes the hunters to dangers and 
fatigues almoſt unparalleled. Neither the rigorous cold 
of winter, which freezes the largeſt rivers, the dread of 
tygers, which muſt be encountered, nor the death of many 
of their companions, prevents theſe people from returning 
every year to this dangerous occupation. The moſt beau- 
tiful ſkins are put apart for the emperor, who buys a cer- 
tain number of them at a ſtated price; the reſt are ſold . 
high, even in the country, being immediately bought . 
by the mandarins and merchants of Teitcicar. 

Pearls are found in ſome of the rivers which diſcharge 
themſelves into the Saghalien-oula. This fiſhery requires 
little preparation : as theſe ſmall rivers are generally very 
ſhallow, the divers plunge to the bottom of the water, 
and collect whatever oyſters they can, as chance directs, 
returning to the bank, with their load. This pearl-fiſhery 
belongs to the emperor ; but the pearls are ſmall, and not 
of a fine water ; a kind much more beautiful are found in 
ſome other rivers of Tartary which flow into the eaſtern 
ſea, The emperor however ſends every year to this fiſhe- 
ry a certain number of men choſen from the eight Tartar 
bands. The three firſt, which are the moſt celebrated 
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and numerous, furniſh thirty-three companies; the other 
five thirty fix. Each company has a captain and ſer- 


jeant ; : three ſuperior officers command the whole, and a 


certain number of merchants, well acquainted with the 


nature of pearls, accompany them. All theſe companies 


for their permiſſion to fiſh muſt every year pay to the em- 
peror eleven hundred and forty pearls, which is the fixed 
tribute, The three firſt companies furniſh five hundred 
and twenty-eight ; and the five laſt, five hundred and 
fixty-ſix. Theſe muſt be pure and without blemiſh, other- 
wiſe they are returned, and others required in their ſtead, 


The pearls are examined at the return of theſe compa. 


nies and, if they are few in number, the officers are pu- 
niſhed as guilty of negligence, and their pay either ſtopped 
for a whole year, or they are caſhiered. 

The Mantchews diſperſed throughout Eaſtern Chineſe 
Tartary have neither temples nor idols ; they adore as they 
expreſs it the Emperor of Heaven, to whom they offer ſa- 
crifices ; but fince they have entered China, ſome of them 


worſhip Fo and other idols of the Chineſe. They 


are however in general attached to their ancient religion; 
which they conſider as the cauſe of their actual greatneſs 
and the cauſe of the proſperity of their arms. 

Nations who have become conquerors, have in general 
had the vain ambition of being thought deſcended from an 
Uluſtrious origin. Thus when the Mantchew Tartars 


ſaw themſelves maſters of China, they gave themſelves a 


celeſtial exraction, and placed a god at the head of their 
race. T he following fable concerning their firſt ſovereign, 
is related by them, .and, allo is found i in ſome of their 
moſt authentic books: 

«© On the top of the white mountain towards the riſing 
* of the ſun is a celebrated lake, called Poulbouri, as well 
& as that part of the mountain where it is.fituated. We 
have learned by tradicion, that the daughter of Hca- 
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sven, having deſcended on the banks of this lake, taſted 
« red fruit, eat ſome of it, conceived, and afterwards 
« brought forth a ſon of the ſame nature with herſelf. 
« As this wonderful child was endowed with celeſtial gifts; 
« he ſpoke the very moment after his birth; his figure 
<< was wonderful, and every thing in it diſplayed majeſty 
« and grandeur. When he grew up, he amuſed himſelf 
« ſometimes in traverſing the lake in the trunk of a tree, 
« which was hollowed out in the form of a boat. One 
<< day, having ſuffered himſelf to be carried away by the 
current, the boat ſtopped of itſelf at that place of the 
« river which ſerved as a port to the people on each fide 
« of it, and as a magazine for their different commodities. 
It happened at that time, that tumultuous aſſemblies 
« were held every day in the neighbourhood of this place, 
« for the electing of a ſovereign : three chiefs of families 
c diſputed with each another for the honour of command- 
« ing the reſt ; each had his partiſans almoſt equal in num- 
<«« ber and ſtrength; on which account they could not 
« agree; neither being willing to yield, and each conſi- 
« dering his party as the moſt powerful. One of the 
„ company having gone aſide to draw water from the 
<« river, beheld with aſtoniſhment this young ſtranger. 

After having contemplated him for ſome moments, he 
«6 haſtened back to his companions, to inform them of 
«© what he had ſeen. When he was near enough to be 
« underſtood, 4 miracle! cried he, a miracle! Let as 
e ceaſe our diſputes ! Heaven itſelf wiſhes to put an end to 
them; it hath ſent us a king, in the perſon of an extraor- 
« dinary youth, whom ] have juſt ſeen on the river. Yes, it 
«© is Heaven itſelf which hath ſent him: I judge from 
« what I have ſeen. For what other purpoſe could a young 
« man of this nature be permitted to land here ? On theſe 


words, the whole multitude flocked to the ſhore to 


ce enjoy the ſpectacle which had been announced to them: 
S 
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1 thoſe who arrived firſt, turning towards the reſt who 
% followed, cried out, Nething is more true; this is:realty 
«© g miraculous child ; this is the king whom een fends 
« y5—xwe have. occaſion for no other. 

* Theſe words paſſed ſucceſſively from monch to mouth, 
« and every one took à pleaſure in repeating them. As 
*« foon as the firſt tranſports of admiration were a little 
* calmed, two af the chiefs of the company, addreſſing 
« the ſtranger, ſaid to him, Amiable young man, illuſtri- 
« ous 'youth'! who art thu? by what fortunate chance 
« have we the happineſs of feeing thee among .I am 
« relied the young man, I am the ſon of the daughter 
e Heaven; my name is AISIN-KIORO, or K10RO OP 
« GoLD. Thus am 1 named by Heaven itſelf ; my ſirname 
“it POULKOURI-YONGCBONG : I am ſent to terminate 
& your: 14 and to . harmony and concord to wy 
$* among you.” 

« Scarcely had he done ſpeaking, when tranſports of 
Co joy burſt forth on all fides with reiterated fhouts of 
« applauſe ; and the two chiefs who had firſt addreſſed 
« him, thruſting their fingers between each other, ex- 
« tended their arms and formed a kind of ſeat, upon 
„ which they placed the illuſtrious youth, and carried 
* him with reſpec, followed by the whole multitude, 
« to the place where the three competitors ſtood + Behold, 
« ſaid they, accoſting them, behold the ſovereign whom 
% Heaven itſelf hath fent—we have accafion for no «ther, 
« Let all contentions among us be now ended, and let every 
<< altercation ceaſe.— We conſent; replied the three candi- 
„dates; let this auguſt youth gavern us; let him be our 
i king—we henceforth acknowtkeage him as ſuch.” 

From the period in which the Tartars gained poſſeſſion 
of the throne of China, their language has been familiar 
at the court of Pe-kin. Two preſidents, one a Tartar, 
the other a Chineſe, are at the head of every ſovereign 
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court ; and all the publie acts iſſued from theſe principal 
tribunals are drawn up in the Tartar and Chineſe _ 
guages. 

This language is conſidered as much WY to [ek ac- 
quired than that of China, but it would have been in 
danger of being entirely loſt, had not the Tartars taken 
precautions for its preſervation. They perceived that it was 

becoming impoveriſhed by many of its terms being for- 
gotten ; the old Tartars gradually died in China, and their 
children learned with greater facility the language of the 
conquered country than that of their fathers, becauſe their 
mothers and ſervants were in general Chineſe. | 

Kang-hi thought his glory intereſted in perpetuating the 
language of his nation. He, therefore, in the commence- 
ment of his reign, inſtituted a tribunal compoſed of lite» 
rati verſed in the Tartar and Chineſe idioms ; ſome of 
whom he ordered to tranſlate books of hiſtory and ather 
eſteemed works; but the greater number were employed in 
compiling a treaſure of the Tartar language: this latter 
work was executed with ſurpriſing perſeverance and expedi- 
tion. If any doubt aroſe, the veterans of the eight Tar- 
tar bands were interrogated ; was it neceſſary to make far- 
ther reſearches, perſons who had recently arrived from 
the interior parts of their country were conſulted, and re- 
wards were offered to thoſe who ſhould diſcover any old 
words or ancient modes of expreſſion proper to be inſerted 
in the treaſure, Theſe were afterwards uſed in preference 
to others, for the purpoſe of recalling them to the memory 
of thoſe who had forgot them, or teaching them to the 
young Tartars who had never had any knowledge of them. 

When all theſe words were:colleQed, they were diftri- 
buted into ſeveral elaſſes: the firſt ſpeaks of the heavens ; 
the ſecond, of time; the third, of the earth; the fourth 
of the emperor, government, ceremonies, cuſtoms, mu- 
fic, books, war, hunting, man, drinking, eating, ſilks, 
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cloth, dreſs, labour, workmen, inſtruments, barks, corn, 
herbs, birds, animals wild and domeſtic, fiſhes, reptiles, 
Each of theſe claſſes was divided into chapters and ar- 
ticles ; all the words were written in capitals, and under 
each were found in ſmaller characters the definition, ex- 
planation and uſual meaning of the word. Thus a ſtand- 
ard of the Tartar language was eſtabliſhed, to which the 
learner can refer, and of which the Tartars are not a little 


proud. 
WESTERN CHINESE TARTARY. 


This vaſt country of the Moguls is bounded on the north 
by Siberia, on the eaſt by Eaſtern Chineſe Tartary, 
on the ſouth by the great wall and Leao-tong, and on the 
weſt by independent Tartary. It was partly from the bo- 
ſoms of theſe deſertg, that thoſe celebrated conquerors iſſu- 
ed who made all Afia tremble, and whoſe exploits fill us 
with aſtoniſhment. The Mogul nation is ſubdivided into 
a multitude of others, who all ſpeak the ſame language, 
generally called the Mogul language : they have, indeed, 
| ſeveral different dialects, but theſe do not prevent them 
from underſtanding each other. Theſe Tartars have nei- 
ther towns, villages, nor houſes ; they form themſelves 
only into wandering hordes, and live under plain tents, 
which they tranſport according as the temperature of the 
different ſeaſons, or the wants of their flocks require: 
they paſs the ſummer on the banks of their rivers, and 
the winter at the bottom of ſome mountain, or little hill, 
which ſhelters them from the ſharp north wind. Each of 
theſe tribes has its reſpective limits, and it would be con- 
fidered as an act of hoſtility to encroach on thoſe of their 
neighbours. They are naturally elowniſh, and dirty in 
their dreſs, as well as in their tents, where they live 
amidſt the dung of their flocks, which when dried thex 
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burn inſtead of wood. Enemies to labour, they prefer 
living on the ſpontaneous productions of the earth and the 
food which their flocks ſupply them with, to being at the 
trouble of cultivating the ſoil : it even appears that they 
negle& agriculture from pride, for when they were aſked 
by the miſſionaries why they did not cultivate at leaſt ſome 
gardens, they replied the graſs was for 2 and _ 
for man. 

During the ſummer, they live on the milk which they 
get from their flocks, uſing without diſtinction that of the 
cow, mare, ewe, goat, and camel. Their ordinary drink 
is warm water in Which a little coarſe tea has been in- 
fuſed ; with this drink they mix cream, milk, or butter, 
according to their circumſtances. They alſo make a 
kind of ſpirituous liquor of ſour milk, eſpecially of that 
of the mare, which they diſtil after having allowed it to 
ferment. Thoſe of better condition, before they diſtil 
this ſour milk, mix with it ſome of the fleſh of their ſheep 
which has been alſo left to ferment. This liquor is ftrong 
and nouriſhing : their moſt voluptuous W conſiſt i in 
getting drunk with it. 

The Moguls are free, open and ſincere. They pride 
themſelves chiefly on their dexterity in handling the bow 
and arrow, mounting on horſeback, and hunting wild 
| beaſts. Polygamy, though permitted among them, is ſel- - 
dom indulged in. They burn the bodies of their dead, 
and tranſport the aſhes to eminences, ' where they inter 
them, covering the grave with a heap of ſtones, over 
which they plant a number of ſmall ſtandards, They 
are unacquainted with the uſe of money, and trade@nly 
by barter. 

Although the Moguls might apptporiate to. themſelves 
the ſpoils of a great number of animals, the ſkins which 
they uſe for cloathing are generally thoſe of their ſheep. 
They wear the wool inmoſt, and the ſkin on the outſide. 
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| They, are expert at preparing and whitening theſe ſkins; 
Some of the better fort among them uſe the ſkins of 


ſtags, does, or wild goats for ſpring dreſſes ; but whatever 
care they take to prepare their ſkins, they always exhale 
a ſtrong and diſagreeable ſmell ; hence they are called 
by the Chineſe T /ao-tat/e, or Stinking Tartars, Their tents 
almoſt always ſmell of their ſheep, and are endured with 
gifficulty even by thoſe who mo been long accuſtomed to 
them. | 
Theſe tents are, however, more debe dh than the 
common ones of the Mantchews, which are compoſed of 
double or ſingle canvas, ſimilar to thoſe of our troops; thoſe 
of the Moguls are circular, in form of the fruſtum of a cone, 
and covered with a large piece of white or grey felt. A 
round hole in the top gives a paſſage to the ſmoke. The 
fire is made in the middle of the tent, and while the fire 
| Hfts, theſe portable huts are very warm, but they foon get 
cold, and in winter the people are in danger of being frozen 
to death in their beds. They are equally inſupportable du. 
ring the ſummer, on account of the great heat concen- 
tered in them, and of the dampneſs which refults from 
the wet and dirt, with which they are ſurrounded, that 
| penetrates them ; ſuch, however, is the force of cuſtom 
and education, that theſe miſerable huts are preferred to the 
agreeableneſs and convenience of the Chineſe houſes, merely 
that they may enjoy the pleaſure of changing their habi- 
tation eyery ſeaſon, | 
The religion of the Mogul Tartars is confined to the 
worſhip of Fo. They have the moſt ſuperſtitious venera, 
for their Jamas, who are à ſct of clowniſh, Ignorant, 
licentious prieſts, who profeſs to have the power of 
calling down hail or rain: to theſe James they give the 
moſt valuable of their effects in return for prayers, which 
they go about reciting from tent to tent. Theſe people 
wear hapging at their necks a kind of chaplet, over which 
they ſay their Prayers: 
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All the moguls are governed by tans, or particular 


princes, independent one of the other, but all ſubjected 
to the authority of the emperor of China, who is conſi- 
dered as the grand kan of the Tartars. When the Mant- 
chews ſubdued China, they conferred on the moſt pow- 
erful of the Mogul princes the titles of wang, peilẽ, prize 
and cong, the ſame with our titles of king, duke, earl and 
marquis; each of them had a revenue aſſigned him, but 
far inferior to the appointments of the Mantchew lords at 
Pe-kin : the emperor ſettled the limits of their territories, 
and appointed laws, according to which they are at pre- 
ſent governed: theſe tributary kans have not the power 
of condemning their ſubjects to death, nor of depriving 
them of their poſſeſſions; theſe two cafes are reſerved for 
the ſupreme tribunal eſtabliſhed at Pe-kin for the affairs 
of the Moguls. To this tribunal every individual has the 
right of appeal from the ſentence of his prince, who is 
obliged to appear in perſon whenever he is cited. 

The Mogul nation under the Chineſe government, is 
divided into four principal tribes, the Moguls, properly 
fo called—the Kalkas, Ortous, and the Tartars of Kokonor. 


THE MOGULS- | 
According to the map of Chineſe Tartary taken from 
the memoirs of the Jefuits, who firſt gave us an account 
of it, the country of the Moguls extends more than nine 
hundred miles from eaſt to weſt, and fix hundred from 
north to ſouth it is encloſed between the country of the 
Ortous, the great wall, Eaſtern Tartary and the country 
of the Kalkas: theſe people are divided into forty- nine 
i, or ſtandards; every ſtandard comprehending an inde- 
terminate number of companies, each conſiſting of one 
hundred and fifty heads of families; and as theſe families 
are generally numerous, each company may be reckoned 
at one thouſand individuals: beſides theſe - forty-nine 
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ſtandards, there are five others, commanded by officers 
whom the emperor of China ſends thither. | 

The beſt cultivated canton of all the Mogul territories 
is the diſtrict of Cartching, near the great wall ; here the 
emperor goes every year to enjoy the pleaſure of hunting, 
here he generally paſſes the ſummer; and here he has 
cauſed | ſeveral. beautiful pleaſure-houſes to be built, the 
principal of which is Geho. This prince poſſeſſes exten- 
five domains in the country of Cartching and along the 
great wall which belonged to his anceſtors, to whoſe lot 
they fell in the partition that was made at the time of the 
conqueſt of China. "The emperor turns theſe patrimo- 
nial poſieſſions to good account by means of farmers 
which he ſends thither, the produce of them being appro- 
priated to the ſupport of his houſhold ; for he never touches 
the revenues of the ſtate, which are depoſited in the pub- 
lic treaſury, for the payment of the troops and officers 
of the empire. The number of cattle kept on theſe 
royal farms is immenſe; the miſſionaries have informed 
us that from accounts furniſhed by ſome of the officers 
belonging to the paſtures, they reckoned one hundred 
and ninety thouſand ſheep, divided into two hundred and 
twenty-five flocks, and almoſt as many oxen and cows, 
divided into herds, each containing an hundred: the num- 
ber of ſtallions kept is ſtill more conſiderable. Theſe 
farms, ſtuds and flocks make more impreſſion on the minds 
of the Tartar and Mogul princes, and render them much 
more ſenſible of the grandeur and power of the emperor, 
than all the magnificence of his court at Pekin. 


THE KALKAS. | 

Theſe Tartars, who are ſaid formerly to have com- 
poſed a numerous tribe, conſiſting of more than fix hun- 
dred thouſand families, inhabit to the north of the Mogul 
Tartars. Their country, which reaches as far as the king- 
dom of the Eleuthes, is near nine hundred miles in extent 
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from eaſt to welt. It was in this region, towards the forty- 
fifth degree of north latitude, that the city of Karakun, 
the ſeat of the empire of Zinghis-kan, and-of that of his 
fucceflors, was ſituated. 

Theſe people live under tents along the banks of the 
rivers which water their country; the moſt conſider 
able of which are the Kerlon, Toula, Touy and the Se- 
lingue ; their banks are well inhabited, and they flow. 
through extenſive plains, covered with rich paſtures 
their waters are wholeſome, and abound with excellent 
fiſh, particularly trout. The Kerlon runs from weſt to 
_ eaſt, and falls into the lake Koulon-nor, the waters of 
which diſcharge themſelves into the river Saghalien by 
that of Ergone. The Kerlon is not deep ; being in almoſt 
every part fordable : it does not exceed fixty feet in 
| breadth, but its banks afford the beſt paſtures in Tartary. 
On the northern ſide of it are the ruins of a large city, built 
by the Mogul ſucceſſors of the famous Coblai- kan; this city 
appears to have been ſquare, and about two leagues in cir- 
cumference; its foundations, ſome pieces of the walls, and 
two pyramids, half in ruins, till ſubſiſt ; it was called 
Para-hotan, or The City of the Tyger. 

The river Toula runs from eaſt to weft, and is broader, 
deeper and more rapid than the Kerlon ; its banks are 
ſurrounded with woods and beautiful meadows, and the 
mountains which hang over it on the northern fide are 
covered with forefis of aged firs. This river, after having 
received the waters of the Selingue, loſes itſelf in the lake 
of Pai-cal, the largeſt in all Tartary. This lake is in 
the territories of the Muſcovites, and even the Selingue does 
not entirely belong to the Kalkas; for the Ruſſians are 
maſters of the lower part of the river, near which they 
have built a ſmall city, called Selingeſkoi. The water 
of the Touy is pure and wholeſome ; it waters plains as 
fertile as the Toula, and after having traverſed ſeveral 
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very extenſive cantons, . loſes itſelf in the boſons 
of the earth. 

The vaſt deſert which dis Chineſe call Chang, ak the 
Tartars Cobi, occupies almoſt all the ſouthern part of the 
country of the Kalkas. This defert is eſtimated to be 
more than three hundred miles in length from eaſt to weſt, 
and atinoft the ſame in breadth from north to ſouth, and 
even more towards the weſtern part; it preſents nothing 
but immenſe plains of ſand, interrupted here and there 
by ſome little hills, on which are ſeen a few buſhes, but 
not a fingle tree. This deſert is in general dry, and def- 
titute of paſturage and water of every kind, except a ſmall 
number of pools in which the rain is collected, and a few 
bad wells, that are ſometimes to be met with. Its ſituation 
is very high ; the cold Here, on that account, is ſevere, 
and continues very long. The great quantity of ſaltpetre 
with which the fand is impregnated greatly contributes to 
this temperature, and on digging only a few feet below 
the ſurface, the carth may be found frozen in every fea- 
fon of the year. 

The neighbouring Tartars, when they traverſe theſe 
ſands, generally make uſe of camels, becauſe theſe animals 
require little food, and can live without water for ſeveral 
days. 

In 1688 a war was carried on by the King of the Eleu- 
thes againſt the Kalkas, which almoſt deſtroyed the whole 
nation. To avoid the purſuit of a fuperior enemy, they 
ſought the affiſtarice of the Chineſe arms, and offered to 
ſubmit to the empire. Kang-hi undertook their defence, 
conquered the king of the Eleuthes, and retained the 
| Kalka Tartars under his dominion, after having confer- 
ted upon their princes different titles of honour. 

The Kalkas have among them one of thofe rand lamas 
called hou-touou ; he is lodged under a large tent, and 
mews himſclf to the Ty lying on a kind of altar, 
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where he receives with the greateſt indifference the adora- 
tion of the Tartar tribes. 

He ſalutes no one, not even the princes, but receives' 
homage from them with the dignity of a god. The infa- 
tuation of the Tartars, and their ſtupid veneration for 
this lama, occaſion a prodigious concourſe of ſtrangers at 
Iben-Pira, where he reſides. Bonzes from China, In- 
doſtan, Pegu, and many other far more diſtant countries 
may be ſeen there: and the great number of tents that are 
erected around his, form a kind of city, or fair, to 
which Muſcovite merchants ſometimes go to trafic. 

This hou-touFou is however but a lama of the ſecond 
order; for a lama who reſides on the river Laſa in Thibet 
is acknowledged his ſuperior; and is generally conſidered 
as the high-prieſt and ſupreme chief of the Tartar re- 
ligion. | | 
THE ORTOUS. 

The country of the Ortous, who inhabit to the north of 
the great wall, and to the weſt of the Moguls properly 
ſo called, is three hundred and thirty miles in extent from 
eaſt to weſt, and ſeventy from ſouth to north. Theſe 
people are divided into fix ſtandards, comprehending one 
hundred and fixty fix companies, each compoſed of an 
hundred and fifty heads of families. The Ortous are of 
a free diſpoſition, extremely lively, and ſeldom ſubject to 
melancholy, on which account they have been called the 
French of Tartary. | 

The emperor Kang-hi, in the courſe of his expedition 
againſt the, Eleuthes in 1696, made ſome ſtay among 
the Ortous, of whom he gave the following account in a 
letter which he wrote to the prince, his ſon, who had 
remained at Pe-kin; „ Hitherto,” ſays he, I had no 
6 juſt idea of the Ortous : they are a very polite nation, 
and have loſt nothing of the ancient manners of the 
true Moguls. All their princes live in perfect union 
e 1 
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% union one with another, and know not the difference 
4 of mine and thine. A robber is never heard of among 
ie them, although they take no precautions to guard their 
« camels and horſes: if by chance one of theſe animals 
« ſhould ſtray; the perſon who finds it takes proper care 
4 of it until he diſcovers the owner, and reſtores it to him 
« without accepting the leaſt gratuity. The Ortous are 
44 intelligent in every thing, eſpecially in the manner of 
« rearing cattle, The greater part of their horſes are 
« mild and tractable. The Tchahar, who live to the 
& north of the Ortous, are celebrated for breeding them 
« with care and ſucceſs ; I believe, however, the Ortous 
<« ſurpaſs them in that reſpe& ; but, notwithſtanding this 
advantage, they are ſcarcely ſo rich as the reſt of the 
% Moguls, They handle the bow very ungracefully, and 
© in general acquit themſelves badly in all exerciſes of 
<« this kind; but their bows are remarkably ſtrong, and 
<« they hit a mark with wonderful addreſs. The air of 
<« this country is exceedingly wholeſome, the waters are 
« excellent, and the proviſions here have an exquiſito 
t taſte.” 
TARTARS OF KOKONOR» 


Theſe Tartars, who are Eleuthes or Kalmoucks by na- 
tion, and who are at preſent ſubjects of the emperor, oc- 
cupy an extenſive country to the weſt of China and the 
province of Chen-f1, from which they are ſeparated by 
lofty mountains. They take their name from a lake in 
this country, called in their language Kokonol, or Kokonor, 
and which is one of the largeſt in Tartary. They are 
ſubject to eight princes, each independent of the other, and 
all of the race of the kan of the Eleuthes Tartars. 
| Theſe people derive their principal riches from the gold 
which is found mixed with the fand of their rivers, and 
above all with that of Altang-kol, or the Golden River, 
which furniſhes in gold duſt the principal revenue of the 
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rinces of Kokonor, whoſe vaſſals during ſummer are em- 
ployed in collecting it. A man during the fgur months 
employed in ſearching. for this gold, may collect, on an 
average, ten ounces, and even more of it, according to his 
activity and addreſs, The whole proceſs of this labour is 
very ſimple; the men carry the ſand from the bottom of 
the river, waſh it a little, and, retaining what appears to be 
gold, throw away the reſt ; that which is retained is after- 
wards melted in crucibles, and the gold is reckoned to be 
exceedingly fine; the Tartars however ſell it for only ſix 
times its weight in filver, Abundance of gold is alſo 
found in ſeveral other rivers which water the neighbouring 
ſtates of the grand lama, and great quantities of it are 
tranſported to China, 5 
Another principal article of the trade of Kokonor is a 
kind of napped woollen ſtuff, called pou-loyu, manufactured 
by theſe Tartars, who have the art of dying it of different 
colours; long drefles are made of it in the country, and it 
is generally uſed at Pe-kin for covering ſeats. The 
Hoang-ho, or the Yellow River, has its ſource in this cor- 
ner of Tartary. | 
Beſides the above, the Chineſe Empire was extended in 
Tartary by the conqueſt of the kingdom of the Eleuthes 
in 17 59, by the arms of the preſent emperor K1EN-LONG. 
The whole nation of the Eleuthes, known in Europe and 
Ruſſia by the name of Kalmoucks, may be divided into 
three branches, all proceeding from the ſame ſtem. One 
of theſe are the Tartars of Kokonor, of whom we have 
already ſpoken ; but the moſt weſterly and at preſent the 
moſt powerful and numerous, occupy the country contain= 
| ed between the Caſpian Sea, Muſcovy, Samarcand, and 
Caſghar, which extends eaſtwards as far as a vaſt chain 
of mountains, ſuppoſed to be a continuation of Caucaſus. 
Annually during winter theſe Tartars encamp on the ſhore 
gf the Caſpian Sea, ncar the village of Aſtracan, where they 
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carry on a conſiderable trade. The third diviſion inhabits 
to the caſt, from the chain of mountains before mentioned, 
as far as another chain of lofty mountains, the moſt con- 
Nderable of which are called Altai : many large rivers have 
their ſources in this mountain, the principal of which are 
the Oby and Irtis. The country which theſe people 
inhabit is very extenfive, bordering on the north with 
Muſcovy, and on the ſouth with the territories of the 
Vibec Tartars: theſe are the people whom Kien-long 
has obliged to fubmit to the Chineſe government. | 

We ſhall not enter into a detail of the origin, progreſs, 
and various events of that war; but content ourſe]ves with 
mentioning the reſult of that conqueſt, and deſcribing the 
new territory procured by it to the Chineſe 3 8 as 
well as the revenue ariſing from it. 

Beſides the country which properly formed the © DEW 
of the Eleuthes, this ſtate poſſeſſed ſeveral other conſi- 
derable territories, which have in like manner yielded to 
the conqueror: among this number are Little Boukaria 
and the cities of Caſgbar and Verguen, with all their 
dependencies. T he following information reſpecting this 

country is drawn from the letter in which the Chineſe 

p general gave an account of his expedition to the empe- 

| | FOT. 

Ihe general informs the emperor, that e beſides 

mo | the principal cities of the Mahometan canton, HASHAR 
and JERK1M, they had taken ſeventeen citics, great and 
ſmall; and ſixteen thouſand villages and hamlets ; and 
that in all the diſtrict of Haſhar there were about fifty or 
Gxty thouſand families.” | 

Haſhar is ſituated a little to the ſouth-eaſt of Pekin 
and diſtant from $8:y-tcheou, a city of Chen-fi, the weſtern- 
moſt of China, about ſix thouſand ys, or eighteen miles. It 
is fomething more than thirty miles in circumference; but 

its population js not proportionable to its extent: it con- 
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taining, according to the account taken by the Chinefe 
general, no more than two thouſand five hundred families. 
To the eaſt of Haſhar are Ouchei and Akſou, and between 
Haſhar and Akfou, there are three cities and two large vil- 
lages : the number of inhabitants in theſe cities and vil- 
lages amount in all to about ſ&x thoufand families. 
Weſtward from Haſhar lies Antchiten, between which 
there are three cities, and two conſiderable villages ; con- 
taining together about two thoufand two hundred families. 
Haſhar is to the north of Ferkim, and between them lie 
two cities and two villages, which together eee 
four thouſand four hundred families. 


When Kaldan-Tſereng, the laſt king of the Elida 


reigned over theſe Mahometans, the Wi which the 
people of Haſhar were obliged to pay him amounted to 
67 C0 tenke, or 20101. ſterling; this prince received alſo, 


dy way of tribute for the territories dependent on this city, 


40,898 pathma of grain, or 1940410 Chineſe buſhels, 
1463 febarat of cotton, or 14630 Chineſe pounds, and 365 
tcharak of ſaffron, or 3650 pounds. 
Beſides what we have mentioned he received alſo a tri- 
bute from the Co/acks and the Thcetobaches. Theſe two 
nations were obliged to pay annually the ſum of 26000 
tenke, or 78001: one year to be furn.ſhed by the Cofaks, 
the next by the Tchokobaches. The body of merchants, and 
thoſe who deal in cattle, proviſions, and other things of the 
ſame kind, paid a ſeparate tribute of 20000 fende, or 
609001. per annum; they were beſides obliged to furniſh four 
pieces of tapeſtry, four pieces of velvet, twenty-ſix pieces 


of pluſh and other ſtuffs, and the ſame number of pieces of : 


felt, which the lamas and Muſcovites uſe for their head- 
dreſſes. 

Beſides the uſual taxes which the Eleuthes paid in 
common with others, every ten families among them were 


obliged to furniſh ten ounces of gold: thoſe who had gar- 
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dens or vineyards were obliged to, furniſh dried raiſins, to 
| the quantity of a thouſand pounds for every * gardens 
or vineyards. 

Thoſe who properly compoſed the body of merchants 
paid every year, ſeparately and independent of other tribute, 
five hundred pounds of red copper ; thoſe who carried on 
trade with Ouentouftan (Indoſtan) or in Muſcovy, had to 
pay on their return a tenth of their profit. With regard to 
foreign merchants who came to traffic at Haſhar, they 
paid only a twentieth part of their gain; ſuch was the 
uſage which the Chineſe general found eſtabliſhed here. 
It ſeldom, however, happened that all theſe taxes were well 
paid. The general farther informed the emperor that the 
inhabitants were fewer in number and much poorer than 
they were in the time of Kaldan-Tſereng, and that, owing 
to the misfortunes of the war, they were become juſt 
objects of pity. He further ſtates the ſoil of this country 
as far from being rich: in good years producing ſeven or 
eight returns; in common years, only five; and in bad 


years, three at moſt. 


OTHER TRIBES SUBJECTED To THE CHINESE. 

| GOVERNMENT. 
To the preceding ſubjects of the Chineſe Empire we 
muſt {till add, the S:-fans, the nation of the Lo-los, and the 
Miaa-tſe mountaineers. 


| SI-FANS: 

The Si-fans, or Tou-fans, dwell to the weſt of China 
and the provinces of Chen- ſi and Se-tchuen. Their coun- 
try is a continued ridge of mountains, encloſed by the ri- 
vers Hoang-he on the north, Ja-/ong on the weſt, and 
Yang-tſe-kiang on the eaſt, between the thirtieth and thir 12 


fifth * of north latitude. 


The Si-fans are divided i * two kinds of ook ; the 
one are "called 'by the Chineſe Black Si guns the other 
Y-11nv—names given them, not from a difference of colour 
in their perſons, but from the different colours of their 
tents. The black are the moſt clowniſh and wretched: 
living in ſmall bodies, and governed by petty: chiefs, de- 
pending upon a greater. 

The Yellow Si- fans are ſubject to families, the old 
eſt of which becomes a lama, and aſſumes the yellow 
dreſs. Theſe lama-princes have the power of trying cauſes, 
and puniſhing criminals ; but their government is by no 
means burthenſome; and provided that certain honors are 
paid them, and they receive punctually the dues of the god 
Fo, which amount to very little, they moleſt none of their 
ſubjects. The greater part of the Si- fans live in tents ; 
but ſome of them have houſes built of earth and brick. 
Their habitations are not contiguous; forming at moſt 
but ſmall hamlets, conſiſting of five or fix families. They 
feed a number of flocks, and want none of the neceſſaries 
of life. The principal article of their trade is rhubarb, 
which their country produces in abundance. Their horſes 
are ſmall ; but well ſhaped, lively and robuſt. | 

Theſe people are of a noble and independent ſpirit, 
and it is with reluctance that they acknowledge the ſus 
periority of the Chineſe government, to which they have 
been ſubjected : if ſummoned by the mandarins, they rare- 
ly appear ; but the government, for political reaſons, winks 
at this contempt, and fearing to uſe force, endeavours ta 
keep theſe intractable ſubjects under by mildneſs and mo- 
deration: it would, indeed, be difficult to employ rigor- 
ous means, in order to reduce them to obedience, as their 
wild and frightful mountains, the tops of which are al- 

ways covered with ſnow, would afford them places of ſhel- 
ter, from which they could never be driven by force. 

The cuſtoms of theſe mountaineers are totally different 
from thoſe of the Chineſe. All their religion conſiſts in 

4 | 


their adcratihin of the god Fe, to whom heir 
is great, and their ſuperſtitious veneration extends even to 
his miniſters, on whom they have conſidered it as their duty 
to confer ſupreme power, and the government of the 
nation. 

Some of their rivers waſh down gold mixed with their 
ſands : they form it into vaſes and ſmall ſtatues, of which 
they often make offerings to their idol; it even appears 
that the uſe of gold is very ancient among them; for Chi- 
neſe books relate, that under one of the emperors of the 
dynaſty of Han, an officer having been ſent to them to 
complain of the ravages committed by ſome of their chiefs, 
they endeavoured to appeaſe him by making him a preſent 
of a piece of gold plate, which the officer refuſed, telling 
the S:-fans, that © rice ſerved up in golden diſhes was to 
4 him inſipid food.” | 
© Theſe people have loſt much of their ancient ſplendour, 
At preſent, they are confined in a wild country, where 


they have not a ſingle city, but they enjoyed formerly 


an extenſive dan and formed a powerful and for- 
midable empire, the chiefs of which often gave great un- 
eaſineſs to the Chineſe emperors. They were then in poſ- | 
ſeſſion of ſeveral tracts of land toward the eaſt, which at 
preſent make part of the provinces of Se-tchuen and Chen-fi : 
they even at one period extended their conqueſts to China, 
and rendered themſelves maſters of ſeveral cities of the ſe- 
cond claſs, of which they formed four principal govern- 
ments: in the weſt, they ſeized upon all the countries 


which lie beyond the river Ya-long, and reach as far as 


the boundaries of Cachemir; but inteſtine diviſions inſen- 
ſibly weakened this great monarchy, and at length brought 
it to ruin, according to the Chineſe annals about the 
year 1227: ſince that time, the Si-fans have retired 
to their native mountains, where, from being a conquering 


| and poliſhed people, they have again ſunk in a great de- 
gree intd their original barbarity. 
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A he W are diſperſed throughout the eee of 
Fun-nin, and compoſe a particular people, diſtinct from 
the Chineſe, They were formerly governed by their own 
ſovereigtis 3 but they ſubmitted to the emperor of China, 
on condition of having the feals, and enjoying for ever all 
the honors of Chineſe mandarins. The emperor on his 
part ſtipulated that they ſhould be dependent on the go- 
vernors of the province in civil affairs, in the ſame man- 
ner as Chineſe mandarins of equal rank; that they ſhould 
receive from him the inveſture of all their lands; in which, 
however, they were to exerciſe no juriſdiction without his 
conſents the emperor engaging on his part to inveſt none 

but the neareſt heirs of each family. . 
The Lo-loc are in general well made, and ok to 
labour. They have a particular language of their own, 
and a manner of writing ſimilar to that of the bonzes of 
Pegu and Aya. Theſe cunning priefts having infinuated 
themſelves into the fayour of the richeſt and moſt powerful 
of the Lo-los, introduced among them the worſhip and 
religious ceremonies of their country; they have even 
induced them to build large temples, the architecture of 
which is entirely different from that of the Chineſe, 

The princes of the Lo- los are abſolute mafters of their 
ſubjects, and have the right of puniſhing them, even by 
death, without waiting for the anſwer of the viceroy, and 
there are no deſpots more readily obeyed by their faves, 
than theſe lords by their ſubjects, 

Theſe princes have a number of offtcers attached to 
their perſonal ſervice ; and they appoint the commanders 
to all the troops which they have under their inſpection; ; 
this army, which is a kind of militia, is compoſed of ca- 
valry and infantry, armed with bows and lances, and ſome- 
times mufquets. The iron and copper-mines contained 
in the bowels of their mountains, enable them to make 
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und with mines of gold and ſilver. Ig Ie * . 


The dreſs of the Lo- los conſiſts of plain drawers; 
veſt of cotton, which hangs down to their knees, web 
a ſtraw hat; their legs are entirely bare, and they wear 
only ſandals: their princes dreſs after the Tartar faſhion, 
and generally uſe ſilk-ſtuffs. 

The women have a long robe, which covers their 
whole body down to their feet ; above which they tie a ſmall 
cloak that reaches no farther than the girdle. In this dreſs 
they appear on horſeback at marriage ceremonies, or 
when they pay viſits, accompanied by the females in their 
train, alſo on horſeback, and by their ſeyeral domeſtics, 


MIAO-TSE MOUNTAINEERS. 


. Under the name of Miao-tſs are comprehended ſeveral 
tribes differing from each other only by ſome particular 
cuſtoms. They are diſperſed through the provinces of Se- 
tchugn, Aaei-icheou, Hou-quang, Quang-ſe, and on the 
frontiers of the province of Quang-tong. From their moun: 
tains they formerly made incurſions into the flat, open 


country, although the Chineſe built caſtles and fortreſſes in 


ſeveral places, and furniſhed them with numerous gar- 
riſons for the purpoſe of reſtraining them. They were 
for a long time contented with putting a ſtop to their ra- 
Yages, without declaring war againſt them; and when 
they committed any acts of hoſtility, they thought it ſuffi- 
Cient to drive them back to their mountains, without 
attempting to force them from their places of retreat. 

The Miao-tſe lived under the government of princes, 
who poſſeſſed the ſame authority over them as thoſe of 
the Zo-12s have aver their ſubjects : they ſupported a houſe- 
hold, and a regular militia, and had under them feveral 
petty feudatory lords, who were obliged to levy troops 
for them whenever they received orders. | 
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The uſual arms of the Miab- Iſe are bows and half-piks. 


"Their horſes are much eſteemed by the Chineſe, and ſell for 


an exceſſive price, on account of the nimbleneſs and agility 


with which they climb the mountains. When t they cheſs” 
officers from amongſt themſclves the candidates were obliged 


to ride full ſpeed down the ſteepeſt declivities, and to clear 
| at one leap wide ditches | in which large fires are kindled. 


The Miao-tic, who inhabit the province of Xoei-tcheau, 


towards Liping fou, have houſes built of brick, but of only 
one ſtory, and in the lower part, they keep their horſes, oxen, 
cows, ſheep and hogs. "Theſe Miao-Iſe are collected into 
villages, and live in great harmony with one another, 
They cultivate the carth, make a coarſe ſort of muſlin, and 
manufacture a kind of carpets, which are good and well 


woven, and which ferve to cover them during the night. 


The Chineſe, who keep up a correſpondence with theſe 
Miao-tſe, purchaſe the timber of their foreſts, which they 
Cut down in their mountains, and deliver to the buyer by 
rolling it into the river that traverſes their country. 
When the purchaſer receives it, he makes floats of it and 
carries it off, after having left the price, which conſiſts 
of a certain number of cows, oxen and buffaloes. "The 
Ain-tſe employ the ſkins of theſe animals for making 
breaſt-plates, which they cover with thin plates of ſteel 
or copper ; theſe breaſt-plates are heavy, but exceedingly 
ſtrong. The ordinary dreſs of theſe Mias-Iſe conſiſts of 
a pair of drawers, and a kind of jacket which « covers over 
their breaſt. 

Thoſe who are diſperſed in that part of Hou-quang 
neareſt to the provinces of Dueng-tong and Duang-fr, 
though they ſeemed to acknowledge the juriſdiction of 
the Chineſe madarins, were in reality for a long time inde- 
pendent. They go bare- footed, and by being accuſtomed 
to running among their mountains, they climb the ſteepeſt 
rocks, and walk over the rougheſt ground, without feel- 
ing the leaſt inconvenience, == 
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The head-drefs of their women is very lingylar. They 
place tranſverſely upon their heads, a ſmall piece of board, 
of about a foot in length, and five or ſix inches in breacth; 
oyer this they ſpread their hair, and fix it to the wood by 
means of wax. The Mias-tfe women conſider this as 
an elegant head-dreſs, and do not ſcem to perceive the 
nt to which it ſubjects them; for they cannot lie 
down unleſs they place ſomething to ſupport their necks; 
and they are under the neceſſity of turning their heads 
every moment when they walk, to avoid the buſhes with. 
which their country is covered. The difficulty is ſtill. 
greater when they comb their hair, which is three or four 
times in a year; on theſe occaſions they are obliged to 
remain whole hours before a large fire to melt the 
wax: after they have cleancd their hair, they again dreſs it 
in the fame manner. This kind of hair bonnet is howeyer 
uſed only by the young females, for thoſe who are advanced 
in life pay leſs attention to dreſs, and are contented with 
only turning their hair up and tying it in a knot on tha 
top of their heads. Thoſe ATias-tſe who live towards the 
middle, and ſouthern, part of the province of Koei-tcheou, 
are ſubject to the madarins of the province, and make a 
part of the Chineſe people, whoſe cuſtoms they have in 
general adopted; a particular head-dreſs, different from | 
the cap commonly worn by the Chineſe, being the only 


| mark of diſtinction which they. have preſerved, Others 


are governed by hereditary mandarins, who are conſidered 
as naturalized, although Chineſe by extraction, being de» 
ſcended from ſubaltern officers of the army of Hong-you, 
on whom, as a reward for their ſeryices, the government 
of a certain number of villages taken from the Miao- 
tſe was conferred. Theſe petty princes, or mandarins, 
judge i in the firſt inſtance, the cauſes of their vaſſals, whom 


they have a right of puniſhing, but not capitally. An 
_ appeal however may be cartizd immediately from their tri 
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bunal to that of the Tehi-fou, or governor of a city of the 


firſt claſs, who may reverſe the ſentence, or ſlay the pro- 


ceedings. | 
According to the accounts of the Chineſe the whole 


Aiar-tſe nation are a reſtleſs and barbarotis people---men 


without faith or probity, and above all, notorious plun- 
derers; ; but Father Regis and the other miſhonaries who 


made a map: of their country, do not give them the ſame 


character.---"They on the contrary declare, that they found 


them an active, laborious and obliging people, and re- 
.markably honeſt and punctual in reſtoring whatever effects 
they had entruſted to their care. 


Theſe formidable mountaineers, who may be ſaid to 


have enjoyed liberty and independence for two thouſand 
years, have been at length completely ſubjected. This 
event muſt, in the judgement of the Chineſe, form one of 


| the moſt memorable epochas in their hiſtory ; and the name of 
KI1EN-LoNG will no doubt be ranked by them among their 


moſt celebrated emperors: his active genius, fruitful in 
reſources, and firm and perſevering in its plans, brought 
about this important revolution. The moſt powerful and 
intrackable of the Miao-＋ſ had formed on the Frontlers of 
Se-tchuen and Koci-tcheou, two petty ſtates; one of 
which was called the Greater Kim-tcheouen ; the other, the 
Lefs.—Each of thefe ſtates was governed by a diſtinck 
prince. About 1752, the Miao-ſſe having made ſame de- 
vaſtations in the territories of the empire, an army was 
ſent againſt them. But the general was defeated, and his 
head cut off. His ſucceſſor, mote artful, entered into a 
treaty with them, and cauſed rich preſents to be diſtributed 
among them, with which they retired to their mountains. 
Care was taken to inform the emperor that the Mias- Ce 
had returned to their duty; had laid down their arms, and 
acknowledged his authority. However, a few years after 
hoſtilities commenced again on the part of the Mia ſe. The 
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emperor, highly incenſed, formed a. reſolution of extir- 
eating theſe turbulent ſubjects, and accordingly ſent another 
army againſt them, divided into three bodies, each conſiſt⸗ 
ing of forty thouſand men, ordering the commander in 
chief, general Ouen. fai, to climb their frightful mountains. 


The enemy, to allure him with the greater confidence, 


made but a faint reſiſtance in the firſt defile. But the 
Chineſe general having made his way through it, found 
bimſelf in a narrow paſs, where he had nothing before 
him but other ſteep rocks; the Arac-tſe then ſhewed 
themſclves in great force, blocked up every paſſage, and 
when the Chincſe were almoſt exhauſted by famine, 
attacked them ſword in hand, and did not ſuffer a 
fingle man to eſcape. It was not known until ſeveral 
years after in what manner they had treated general Ou- 
en-fiu. The two other generals, who did not ſupport 
him, were puniſhed ; ons being ſtrangled, and the other 
ſent into baniihment. 

The emperor at length appointed 4 Top generaliflima 
of all his forces. He was a man of great coolneſs and of 
unſhaken conftancy, whom nothing could diſcourage, and 
who was not afraid of diſobliging the emperor, ſhould 
the good of the ſervice require him to purſue any plan con- 
trary to his inclination. Akut penetrated into the moun- 
tains by the ſame rout as his predeceſſor; but took care to 


occupy all the neighbouring rocks, and to preſerve a re- 


treat. This firſt diſplay of ability let the Miao-ſſe know 
what kind of general they had to encounter. Akoui act- 
ed with the 88 caution: he never retreated; each ſtep 
he advanced was ſo much ground loſt to the enemy. And 


by perſiſting reſolutely in following the cautious plan of 


operation he had laid down, he at length accompliſhed 
his deligu, and ſubdued theſe mountaineers, after having 
driven them into their inmoſt retreats. One of the Miao- 
tſe princes perithed in the courſe of the war; the other 
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was taken and conducted to Pekin, with his whole family, 
and the war ceaſed in 1779 *, 

The Miao-tſe, in defence of their liderty and country, 
did every thing that could be expected from human valour; 
their women fought with the moſt obſtinate fury; of 
which the following anecdote, related of one of theſe female 
patr.ots, is a ſufficient proof: © Force and ſtratagem had 
« been employed for two months to get poſſeſſion of a 
ce ſmall fort built on a very high rock; but without ſucceſs. 
« One morning, at day-break, ſome of the ſoldiers on 
« ouard, being alarmed by a noiſe like that of a perſon 
« ſtepping with great caution, approached ſoftly, when 
they thought they perceived ſomething in motion. Two 
« or three of the nimbleſt, by the help of cramp-irons 

« fixed to their ſhoes, ſcrambled up. the rock a little way 
« on that ſide whence the noiſe ſeemed to proceed, when 
they diſcovered a woman, who was drawing water. 
« They immediately ſeized her, and aſked who compoſed 
the garriſon that for a long time had made ſuch an ob- 
ce ſtinate reſiſtance in the fort. —1, faid ſhe, I alone ; but 
being in want of water, I came hither to fetch ſome, 
« without expecting to meet you. She then diſcovered to ' 
ce them a ſecret path, by which they were conducted into 
ec the fort where ſhe had remained alone, and of which ſhe 
<« had been the whole defence; ſometimes firing her muſ- 
<« quet, at others tearing off fragments from the rock, 
« which ſhe rolled down on the ſoldiers who in vain at- 
« tempted to climb it.” 


® Thoſe defirous of fuller information reſpecting this war are referred 
to the XI. Vol. of The General Hiſtory of China, page 588, and New Me- 
moirs of China, Vol. V. 5 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


OF THE STATES 


TRIBUTARY TO CHINA. 


KINGDOM OF COREA. 


OREA, called by the Chineſe Kae-li and by the 
Jantchew Tartars Sol-ho, is a large peninſula, extended 
between China and Japan, bounded on the north by Chi- 
neſe 'Tartary, on the eaſt by the ocean and iſles of Japan, 
on the ſouth by the ocean, and on the weſt by the gulph 
and province of Leao-tong. This kingdom is reckoned to 
be ſix hundred miles from north to ſouth, and three hun- 
dred from eaſt to weſt. All acceſs to it by ſea is dan- 
gerous and difficult, from the great number of ſhoals 
which ſurround its coaſts. Its leaſt diſtance from Japan 
is only twenty-five leagues. 

The origin of the Coreans is very obſcure: it appears 
that the country was at firſt inhabited by different tribes, 
the principal of which were the Me, Kio-kiouli and the 

Hans; the laſt ſubdivided into three hordes—the Mahar, 
Pien- han, and Chin-han. Theſe. inhabitants of Corea 
at firſt compoſed ſeveral ſtates, ſuch as that of Tehaoſſien, 
and that of Kao-li: but, in proceſs of time, they became 
united under the fame government, and formed one king- 
dom called Kno-/:. | 

This kingdom is governed by a ſovereign, who exer- 
eiſes abſolute authority over his ſubjects, though he him- 
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ſelf is a vaſſal and tributary of the emperor of China. As 
ſoon as this prince dies, the emperor deputes to his ſon 
two mandarins, to confer upon him the title of #9u2-vang 3 
or ting, When the king of Corea has no immediate 
heir, or is afraid that the ſucceſſion may occaſion diſ- 
turbance after his death, he appoints his heir, and ſolicits 
the emperor to confirm his nomination. The prince re- 
ceives on his knees the inveſtiture of his ſtates, and pays 
the emperor's envoys the ſum of eight hundred taële, 
beſides diſtributing other cuſtomary preſents. The mi- 
niſter of Corea then repairs to Pekin, to proftrate himſelf 
before the emperor, and preſent him the tribute ; and ſuch 
is the ſtrictneſs of the Chineſe court, that the princeſs 
who has eſpouſed the king, cannot aſſume the title of 
queen until ſhe has received it from the emperor. 

The Japaneſe conquered this kingdom about the ond 
of the ſixteenth century; but the Coreans, aſſiſted by the 


Tartars, who had ſubdued China, drove them again from 


the country. After the Coreans became tributaries to 
the Chineſe, and of conſequence to the Tartar govern- 
ment, an attempt was made to compel them to ſhave 
their heads, and to adopt the Tartar dreſs. This inno- 
vation occaſioned a general revolt throughout all Corea, 
which was at length appeaf-d by the prudent care of the 
reigning family. 

We are as yet little — with the interior of 
this kingdom, but we know that it is divided into 
eight provinces, containing forty diſtricts, thirty-three 
cities of the firſt, fifty-eight of the ſecond, and ſeventy 
of the third claſs. K:ing-4:tas, ſituated in the province 
of King-k1, is the capital of the whole kingdom, and the 
ordina:y refiderce of the ſovereign, who is maſter of all 
the wealth of his ſubjects, which he inherits after their 
death. | 
The Coreans are well made, ingenious, brave, and 
trac able ; fond of dancing and muſic, and they apply with 
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ardour and honour, i in a particular manner, to the ſciences. 
| Their learned men are diſtinguiſhed by two plumes of 
feathers in their caps, and are treated with a conſiderable 
portion of reſpect. 
The Northern Coreans, who are more FOO than thoſe 
of the ſouth, have a taſte for arms, and are good ſoldiers : 
when in battle they uſe croſs-bows and very long fabres. 
The practice of the Coreans, with reſpect to the 
dead, is, not to inter them until three years after their 
deceaſe; their affection to their parents ſeems very ſtrong, 
for they wear mourning for a father or mother three years. 
At the ceremony of interment they place around the tomb 
the chariot, horſes, and clothes of the deceaſed, and what- 
ever elſe he ſhewed a fondneſs for when alive; all theſe 
they leave to be taken by thoſe who ave aſſiſted at the 
funeral. 
© Theſe Coreans have borrowed their mode of building, 
writing, dreſs, religious worſhip, ceremonies, belief of 
the tranſmigration of ſouls, and the greater part of their 
cuſtoms, from the Chineſe. But their women have more 
liberty of appearing in public with the other ſex. They 
differ from the Chineſe in their marriage ceremonies very 
particularly, for in China, fathers and mothers often marry 
their children without their conſent, and even without 
their knowledge; in the kingdom of Corea, the parties 
chooſe for themſelves, and do not regard the inclination 
of their parents, or ever ſuffer them to throw any obſtacles 
in the way of their union. The buildings of Corea in the 
country are generally of mud, but in the cities chiefly of 
brick; the walls of the cities are N in the Chineſe 
mode. 
The e productions of Corea are wheat, rice, 
and ginſeng; gold, filver, iron, foſſil falt, caſtor, ſable's 
ſkins, and a yellow varniſh, the fplendour of which is 
"almoſt equal to gilding: the tree from which this gum 
diſtils has a great reſemblance to the palm tree, 
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The principal manufacture of Corea is paper, of which 
China imports every year a conſiderable quantity. It is 
made of cotton, is as ſtrong as cloth, and thoſe who 
write on # make uſe of a ſmall hair bruſh 'or pencil: 
before it can be written on with pens, it muſt be waſhed 
over with allum water; for without this precaution it 
will not bear the ink. It is with this paper that the tri- 
bute due to the emperor is in part paid. The Chineſe 
purchaſe it for filling up the ſquares of their ſaſh windows, 
becauſe, when it is oiled, it reſiſts the wind and rain much 
better than theirs ; it is alſo uſed by the Chineſe as wrap- 
- Ping paper; their taylors alſo rub it hetween their hands 
until it becomes. ſoft and flexible, and they often employ 
it in lining clothes, inſtead of calico.— The Coreans alſo 
makin {mall bruſhes for panning week are highly 
eſteemed in China. 
The ſea coaſts of Corea abound with a variety of fiſlh, 
and to the north-eaſt numbers of whales are found, ſouls 
of which are ſaid to have been ſeen with the harpoons of 
the French and Dutch; if ſo, they muſt have * from 
the north of Europe. 


KINGDOM OF TONG-KING. 


This kingdom extends between the 17th and 23d de- 
grees of north latitude. It is bounded on the north by 
the Chineſe provinces of Yun-nan and Quang- ſi, on the 
eaſt by the provinces of Canton and the ſea, on the ſouth 
by the ſea and Cochin-china, and on the weſt by the 
country of Laos. Tong-king and Cochin-china formerly 
compoſed one of the moſt extenſive provinces of China, 
called Nzan-nan, or The Southern Repoſe. It appears 
that about three hundred years before the Chriſtian æra, 
theſe countries were uncultivated, and inhabited by ſa- 
vages, who had neither books nor characters; but in leſs 
than a century afterwards they began to aſſume a new 
appearance, MKi-hohang-ti, emperor of China, having 
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newly audits d them, aſſembled upwards of five hundred 
thoufand perſons from different parts of his empire, and 
ſent them into the ſouthern extremities of the provinces 
of "Quaig-ſi, Can- ton, Tong- king, and Cochin- china. 
The arrival of ſo numerous a colony filled this country 


with Chineſe families, who gradually introduced the cha- 


00 government, and religion of the Chineſe. 

But the Tonquineſe, about fifty years before the Chriſ- 
tian æra, leagued themſelves with the people of Cochin- 
china, and united their forces to ſhake off the Chineſe 
yoke. Two Tonquineſe ladies, who were ſiſters, put 
themſclyes at the head of the revolted troops: they poſ- 
ſeſſed all thoſe charms calculated to inſpire their followers 


| with the rongeſt enthuſiaſm, and all thoſe warlike quali- 


ties necellat y to form the heroi ne. They ordered the fron- 
r towns and rofts to be fortifled, diſciplined a numerous 
my, and in the moſt endearing manner animated the 
Hiers to defend their country. Mayven, the general, 


| Tho Was ſent againſt them with a formidable army, ſtood 
in, need of al his courage and talents. Every ſtep was 


reſolutely diſputed with him; and he could not advance 
but by gaining freſh battles. In every action, the two 
heroines diſplayed equal judgment and bravery ; but they at 


length fell, with their arms in their hands, in a bloody battle, 


fought near the lake Sy-bov. The Tonquineſe troops 
were cut to pieces, and Tong-king was ſubdued, The 


" Chineſe general, to commemorate his victory, cauſed two 


brazen pillars to be erected on the boundaries that ſeparate 
Tong-king flom the province of Quang-ſi. They till 
remain, and have the following inſcription: Ven theſe 


pillars fall be deſtroyed, Tong-king will periſh. The 
Tonquineſe at preſent conſider this inſcription as a pro- 
| phecy, and theſe columns as monuments to which the 


deſtiny of their kingdom is inſeparably attached : they 
therefore take the greateſt care to preſerve them. 
Few countries have been ſubject to more revolutions 
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than Tong-king : ſometimes quietly ſubmitting; to the 
Chineſe authority; ſometimes abandoned to revolt, and 
ruled by uſurpers eagerly bent on deſtroying, « one another ; 
ſometimes torn by inteſtine or foreign wars; ſometimes 
humbled; and, at others, giving laws to i its neighbours ; ; 
for ſeveral centuries it ſeems to have been particularly 
expoſed to political convulſions. 5 

China, wearied of the wars which ſhe had fooported, 
and harraſſed by the reſtleſs and turbulent diſpoſition of a 
people ſo exceſſively jealous of their liberty, abandoned 
the project of enſlaving the Tonquineſe, and conſented 
that it ſhould be governed by its own kings, provided 
they acknowledged themſelves her tributaries. This was 
agreed to; and it is ſaid, that the firſt tribute which the 
Tonquineſe paid, conſiſted in three ſtatues of gold, and as 
many of ſilver, which they engaged | to ſend every ergy 
years to the emperor. . 
The throne of Tong-k#ing was for two | hundred: nd. k 
- twenty-two years occupied by eight princes of a fam 
called Ly; but in 1230, this family becoming extinct, the 
ſovereign authority paſſed to the family of Thin, which 
likewiſe became extin& in 1406. The-emperor of China, 
Yong-ls then again reduced Tong-king into a Chineſe. pro- 
vince, and appointed a governor-general and officers for 
all the departments of war, commerce, juſtice, &c. A 
map of Tong-king, a liſt of its inhabitants, and an in- 
ventory of the principal effects found in it, were carried 
to court, and preſented to the emperor. According to 
theſe accounts, the number of inhabitants amounted to 
three millions one hundred and twenty thouſand families. 
There were alſo found in Tong-king two hundred and 
thirty-five thouſand nine hundred oxen, horſes, and ele- 
phants; thirteen millions ſix hundred thouſand tan of rice 
(a tan weighing an hundred and twenty Chineſe pounds) ; ; 
eight thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy barks, 3 and ta 
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millions five hundred and thirty-nine thouſand eight hun- 
dred pieces of armour. | 
That part of Tong-king where the emperor had ne- 
glected to place ſtrong garriſons, ſoon gave new proofs of 
its love of freedom: the people again took up arms; 
and an able officer, named Lyli, put himſelf at the head 
of the Tonquineſe. After a great number of battles, the 
ſucceſs of which was various, Lyli undertook to perſuade 
the emperor, that one Tchin-hao was a branch of the 
royal family of Tchin. Tchin-hao was proclaimed king; 
and the Chineſe troops were ordered tv evacuate Tong- king. 
Tyli was now the abſolute maſter of Tong-king ; and 
' Tthin-hao, who was but the ſhadow of a king, dying 
without ifſue in 1428, the emperor declared Lyli here- 
ditary governor, and received his deputies, preſents, and 
ſolemn act, by which he acknowledged himſelf a tributary 
and vaſſal of the empire. His fon, who ſucceeded him, 
Trained the title of king. 

This family enjoyed the throne until the beginning of 
the fixteenth century, when an ambitious individual had 
the boldneſs to declare himſelf a deſcendant from the royal 
family of Tchin : the Tonquineſe roſe in his behalf, the 
"reigning prince was aſſaſſinated, and the uſurper aſſumed 
the ſovereign authority. Another revolution quickly fol- 
lowed : a grandee, named Me-teng-yong, raiſed a force, 
attacked the uſurper, and entirely defeated his army, and, 
in concert with the other grandees of the ſtate, cauſed 


0 Li-ning, the nephew of the aſſaſſinated prince, to be _ 


claimed king. 
The new king carried his gratitude for this final act of 


friendſhip too far: he granted Mo- teng-yong unlimited 
and abſolute authority in the government of the ſtate. 
And the miniſter, elated by this exceſs of power, conceived 
the deſign of becoming ſovereign: the deſign conceived in 
ſecret was ſoon openly avowed, he dropped the maſk, aſ- 
ſumed'the title of prince, and took the ſovereignty into his 
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own hands. The weak king, accompanied by his — | 
retired to the weſtern part of Tong- king, and ſecured 
himſelf by fortifications while all the eaſtern part ſubmitted 
to the authority of the uſurper. The lawful ſovereign 
ſent deputies to the court of China: but o-teng-yong 
placed ſpies on the frontiers, by whoſe activity and in- 
trigues the deputies of Li- ning were arreſted on the way, 
and ſome of them put to death. | 

In 1537, one of Li-ning's deputies had the good frtune 
to reach court : and the emperor learned from the petition 
ef the prince all the events that had happened in Tong- 
king; he immediately ordered ſome of the, nobility to ro- 
pair to the frontiers, and to enquire into the cauſe of theſe 
diſturbances, and the PO ae of affairs in T ong- 
king, F 
Me-teng-yonz allo Gor. deputies. to ts —_ and 
ſpared no pains to procure protectors at court. His ad- 
dreſs had the ſuccels he wiſhgd z and he found ſuch powers. 
ful friends, that they prevailed on. the, emperor; to refer for 
examination the propoſals he had me as ta treat him 
with mildneſs. 

The Chinefe commillioners, ng at ** frontiers of 
Tong-king in 1540. Ma-teng-yong ſent to them one of 
his own fons, accompanied by forty-two principal man- 
darins, who preſented an act by which Mo- te eng-yong and 
his ſon ſubmitted to the authority of the emperor, and 
declared themſelves his faithful ſubjects. The commiſ- 
fione:s made known the reſcript of his Majeſty, which 
granted them a free pardon, and the power of retaining 
the ſtates of which they were in actual poſſeſſion, on con- 
dition of paying a certain tribute every three years. The 
reſcript ordered, that T'ong-king ſhould no longer, bear 
the title of a kingdom ; but that of an hereditary lordſhip, 
dependant on the emperor. The title of hereditary lord of 
'Tong-king was granted to Mo-teng-yong, and his ſon, 
together with a filver ſeal ; and the ſame honours were 


* 
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decreed to prince Li-ning for thoſe eſtates which he pof- 
ſefled. Mo-teng-yong died in 1542, and was ſucceeded by 
his grandſon, who obtained a patent as governor and he- 


reditary lord of Tong-king : but, after the death of Mo- 
teng-yeng, a diſſention aroſe in the family of Mes; his 
Rates were divided among ſeveral chiefs, who w aged ſuch 
bloody wars, and weakened each other fo much, that in 
1577 this family entirely loſt its power. | 
The family of Ly was much more ſucceſsful. The 
chief of this family attacked, in 1591, the moſt powerful 
lord of Mo, def:ated him in a battle, retook the capital 
of Tong-king, and re-entered into thoſe important places 
which had been ufurped from them in 1597- This 


prince found himſelf maſter of the kingdom, paid his tri- 


bute to the emperor, preſented a ſtatue of gold, and re- 
ceived his patent, as hereditary governor. The lords of 
Me were now obliged to ſeek an aſylum on the frontiers 


of the Chineſe provinces of Yun-nan, Quang-ſi and 


Quan-tong ; being reduced to the neceſſity of giving up 
all their poſſeſſions except the city of Hoa-ping and the 
territories belonging to it: at the court of the emperor, 
they however enjoyed the ſame rank as thoſe of Ly. 

The family of Ly ſtill poſſeſſes the throne, and has 
ſupported itſelf with genuine dignity; fo much fo, that the 
Court of Ceremonies, in 1666, repreſented to the emperor 
Kang-h:, that the family of Ly was worthy of his favour. 
In 1683 the emperor Xang-h:7 ſent a nobleman to the 
court of Tong-king, with a diploma, declaring prince 
Ly-ouei-tching king: to this diploma the emperor added 


ſome lines, written by his own hand, expreſſive of his 


approbation of the prince's conduct. In 1725, the em- 
peror Yong-tching, ſon of Kang-h:, paid the fame com- 
pliment to his ſucceſſor King Ly-oue i- tao. 
Tong-king is divided into eight provinces, each having 
its own governor. and magiſtrates; but an appeal lies 
from their ſentence to a court conſiſting ef an hundred 


* 
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eounſellors of ſtate. This court is appointed to determine 
finally on appeals from every part of the kingdom; they 
are a ſeparate body ſrom the thirty-two members of the 
royal council, who attend the king in all his public audi- 
ences. Though the monarchy of this country is here- 
ditary in a family; the eldeſt does not always ſucceed to 
the throne; for the king appoints for h's ſucceſſor ſuch 
of his ſons as he thinks proper, ſubject to the approbation 
of the emperor of China. The brothers of the prince 
are confined in the palace, and ſuffered to go out only four 
times in a year: when they are allowed ſix days for hunt- 
ing or walking. The military of Tong-king conſiſts of 
about twenty-two thouſand ſoldiers; twenty thouſand of 
which are ſtationed on the frontiers, the reſt are the king's 
guard]; beſides theſe there are fifty war elephants. On all 
the rivers of the kingdom, where there is any probability 
that an enemy might make an invaſion, there are kept a 
number of large galleys and galliots, in which the ſailors 
row ſtanding, with their faces turned towards the prow, 
where the captain regulates their motions by a ſmall rod 
which he holds in his hand. 

The people of Tong-king, in general, are ſtrong and 
well made; their diſpoſition free, generous and open, 
they are laviſh in their public expences, and fond of 
ſhow, eſpecially in feaſts, marriages, and funerals, 

The Tonquineſe are of an olive colour, they blacken 
their teeth, and ſuffer their nails and hair. to grow, the 
latter of which they wear as long as poſſible. Such is 
the abſolute authority of the Tonquineſe monarch, that, 
except the citizens of the capital, all the tradeſmen, ſuch 
as joiners, ſmiths, maſons, carpenters, &c, who are in 
general ingenious, are obliged to labour three months every 
year in the palace, and two months for the mandarins and 
great lords: at theſe times they are deprived of all the 
advantages of their labour but mere food : thus monarchy 
and ariſtocracy diſcoyers the ſame ſpirit amongſt barbarians 
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as in civilized nations. Marriages are not contracted here 
without the conſent of the governor or judge of the place. 
A plurality of wives is permitted, but only the moſt ac- 
compliſhed takes the title of ſpouſe. The law grants a 
divorce to the men, but denies it to the women: at a 
ſeparation, the children remain with the huſband. The 
favourite diverſions of the Tonauineſe are a kind of co. 
medies, which they accompany with abundance of machi- 
nery and decorations ; and they may be faid to excel in the 
repreſentation of torrents, rivers, ſeas, tempeſts, and naval 
battles. 

The learning of the Tonquineſe conſiſts principally in 
the knowledge of a great number of characters, and in 
the ſtudy of the rules and principles of morality, drawn 
from the writings of Confucius. They apply to letters, 
becauſe they open the way to honours, and becauſe it is 
by their means alone that they can ever be promoted to 
offices of dignity or truſt. The literati paſs through 
three degrees, which are thoſe of ſinde, doucum and tanſi. 
| Before they can attain to the firſt degree, they muſt ſtudy 
ſuch parts of the law as belong to notaries, attornies, and 
counſellors, for eight years. At the end of that period 
they are examined in the duties of theſe profeſſions ; and 
if they are ſound ſufficiently capable, they are permitted 
to aſſume the title of indes. Lo obtain that of doucum, 
they muſt ftudy aſtrology, muſic, and poetry, and learn 
the manufacture of mathematical inſtruments for five 

years longer. To obtain the degree of tanſi, they muſt 
g employ four years more in learning to read and write the 
Chineſe characters, and in acquiring a knowledge of their 
laws and cuſtoms. The laſt examination is made in the pre- 
ſence of the king, princes, mandarins of arms, literati, and 
of all the tanfis. In the ſquare of the palace ſtages are erected, 
in the form of amphitheatres, one for the king and prin- 
ces, and others for the examiners and candidates ſeveral days 
are ſometimes ſpent in this ceremony; on the laſt of which 
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the names of thoſe who have given ſatisfactory anſwers to 
the queſtions propoſed, are put into the hands of ſixteen 
of the chief mandarins; and after the king's conſent has 
been obtained, a robe of violet-coloured filk is put upon 
them, the emblem of being honoured with the title of 
tanſi. To theſe literati of the firſt claſs, penſions are aſ- 
ſigned by the Rate but paid by the people ; and from theſe 
tanſi, ambaſladors to foreign itates are always choſen. 
The Tonquineſe in their viſits and entertainments are 
very ceremonious. The perſon who pays the viſit ſtops 
at the gate, and gives the porter certain looſe leaves of 
paper, containing eight or ten pages, in which are written 
in large characters his name and titles, together with the 
intention of his viſit, Theſę leaves are of different ſorts 
and colours, according to the rank and quality of the per- 
ſon to be viſited. If the maſter of the houſe is abſent, 
the paper is left with the porter, and the viſit is conſidered 
as concluded. A magiſtrate, when he pays a viſit, muſt 
be clothed in a robe of ceremony proper to his employ- 
ment; and thoſe who have ſome diſtinction, though they 
hold no public office, have alſo particular viſiting dreſſes; 
and they cannot diſpenſe with the uſe of them, without 
tranſgreſſing the eſtabliſhed rules of civility. 
Ihe perſon viſited receives at the door the perſon who 
pays the viſit: they join hands when they accoſt one ano- 
ther, and, by their geſtures alone, ſhew a thouſand marks 
of politencſs. The maſter of the houſe invites his viſitor 
to enter, by pointing to the door; the perſon who pays 
the viſit, as ſoon as ſeated, again tells the motive which 
brought him thither : the maſter of the houſe liſtens with 
much gravity, and from time to time inclines his body, 
according to the rules of politeneſs. Servants afterwards, 
cluthed in dreſſes of ceremony, bring a triangular table, 
upon which are placed cups of tca, together with boxes of 
betel, pipes and tobacco. 

When the viſit is ended, the maſter of the houla re- 
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conducts his gueſt to the middle of the ſtreet, where they 
renew their reverences, bows, elevation of hands, and 


other compliments: when the ſtranger is departed, and 


already advanced a good way, the maſter of the houſe 
ſends a footman after him to pay him a freſh compliment ; 
and ſome time after the viſitor, in his turn, ſends back 
another to thank him, which terminates the viſit. 

It is not only in viſits that this troubleſome politeneſs is 


diſplayed; but in all their actions which have any relation 


to ſociety. The Tonquineſe, in eating, inſtead of forks, 
ufe fmall ſticks made of ebony or ivory, with the extre- 
mities ornamented with gold or filver : they never touch 
any food with their fingers; and, when at table, they ap- 
pear to eat in unifon ; the motion of their hands and jaw- 
bones ſeeming to depend upon ſome particular rules. 
They never uſe napkins, nor are their tables covered with 
a Cloth ; they are only ſurrounded with long embroidered 
carpets, which hang down to the floor. Every perſon has 
a table for himſelf, unleſs too great a number of guefts 
obliges two to ſit together. 

The perſon who invites to an entertainment, ſends, the 
evening before, to his intended gueſts, a few leaves of 
invitation, in which is contained a kind of bill of fare. 

On the day appointed for the entertainment, he ſends 
early in the morning a paper like the former, to remind 
the gueſts of their invitation; and when the hour of re- 
paſt approaches, he ſends a third paper, with a ſervant to 
conduct them, and to acquaint them how impatient he is 
to ſee them; when the company are aſſembled, and are 
about to ſit down to table, the maſter of the houſe takes 
a cup of gold or ſilver, and, lifting it up with both hands, 


falutes the perſon of the greateſt rank on account of his 


employment: he then proceeds to the outer court, where, 
after having turned himſeif towards the ſouth, and offered 
wine to the tutelary ſpirits who preſide over the houſe, he 
pours it out in form of a libation, After this ceremony, 
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every one approaches the table deſtined for him, but before 
they fit down they waſte above an hour in paying com- 
pliments; and the maſter of the houſe has no ſooner done 
with one, than he begins with another. When they have 
occaſion to drink, compliments begin afreſh : they drink 
a great deal, but ſlowly, and at ſeveral times ; and when 
they begin to grow merry, diſcuſs various topies; and 
ſometimes play at . games, in which thoſe who loſe are 
condemned to drink. | 

Comedies and farces are often ta during theſs 


repaſts; but they are always intermixed with the moſt 


wretched and frightful muſic. The actors in theſe do- 
meſtic comedies are boys between the age of twelve and 
fifteen, who, like European ftrollers, go from province 
to province, and are every where conſidered. as the dregs 
of the people. They have, however, moft aſtoniſhing 
memories ; they carry their theatrical apparatus along with 
them, together with a volume containing their comedies, 
generally to the amount of forty or fifty, which they pre- 
ſent; and when a piece is fixed on, they 1 per- 
form it, without any preparation. 

About the middle of the entertainment one of the per- 
formers goes round to all the tables, and begs of the 
gueſts; the ſervants of the houſe do the ſame, and carry 
to their maſters whatever money they receive: a new 
repaſt is then diſplayed before the company, which is deſ- 
tined for their domeſtics. 

The end of theſe entertainments is generelly ſuited to 
the beginning. The gueſts praiſe in detail the excellence 
cf the diſhes and the politeneſs and generoſity of their 
hoſt, who, on his part, makes a number of excuſes, and 
begs pardon, with many low bows, for not ä treated 
them according to their merit. 

The Tiinguineſe phyſicians pretend that they can diſ- 
cover the greater part of diſeaſes by the beating of the 
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pulſe dud which they feel in three parts on n each ſide of 
the body. 


For the moſt part, they uſe nothing but roots, or 25 = 


1 in the compoſition of their medicines: but for head- 


aches, fevers and dyſenteries, they commonly preſcribe 


the juice of a certain fruit, which is ſaid to have a won- 
derful effect in the cure of theſe diſorders. | 
© The purple fever, which is fo very dangerous in Eu- 
rope, is ſaid never to be fatal in Tong-king.—Grofier 
gives the following account of their treatment of it : 
They take the pith of a certain reed, dip it in oil, and 
apply it to the purple ſpots on the body: the fleſh then 


' burſts, the corrupted blood is ſqueezed out, and the 
cure is finiſhed by rubbing the wounds with a little 


E¹ 7 

leeding is not much uſed i in Tes King: this is the 
laſt reſource of the phyſicians ; who never have recourſe to 
it, until they are well aflured of the inefficacy of other 


remedies. 
The religion of the. Tonquineſe is a mixture of the 


| Chineſe and other ſuperſtitions.—Some of them believe 


.in the immortality of the foul ; while others confine this 
to the ſouls of the juſt only. They worſhip ſpirits, with 


which they imagine the air to be filled, admit the doctrine 
of tranſmigration, believe the world to be eternal, and 


acknowledge one ſupreme being. The literati follow the 
doctrine of Confucius, and conform to the cuſtoms of the 


Chineſe in their religious ceremonies. The:e are few 
eities which have not one temple, at leaſt, raiſed to Con- 


Fucius. The ſtatue of this celebrated philoſopher is always 
ſeen in the moſt honourable place; ſurrounded by thoſe 
of his ancient diſciples, placed around the altar, in atti- 
tudes which mark the reſpect and veneraticn they formerly 
had for their maſter. All the magiſtrates of the city aſ- 


ſemble there on the days of new and full moon, and 


perform a ſew ccremonies which conſiſt in offe ing preſents 
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on the altar, burning perfumes, and making a number of 
genuflections. 

At both the equinoxes, they offer up akon ſacxifiees, at 
which all the literati are obliged to aſſiſt. The prieſt, who 
is commonly one of thoſe mandarins called literati, pre- 
pares himſelf for this ceremony by faſting and abſtinence : 
the evening before the ſacrifice is made, he provides the 


= rice and fruits which are to be offered, and diſpoſes in pro- 


per order on the tables of the temple every thing that is to 
be burnt in honour of Confucius, whoſe altar is ornamented 
with the richeſt ſilk ſtuffs, and his ſtatue is placed on it, 
with ſeveral ſmall tablets, on which his name is inſcribed 


in characters of gold. He then pours warm wine into the 


ears of the animals intended for ſacrifice : if they ſhake 
their heads, they are judged proper, but if they make no 
motion, they are rejected. Before they are killed, the 


| prieſt bends his body very low; after which he cuts their 


throats, reſerving their blood and the hair of their ears till the 
next morning, when the prieſt again repairs to the temple, 
where he invites the ſpirit of Confucius to come and re- 
ceive the homage and offerings of the literati, while the 
reſt of the miniſters light wax candles, and throw perfumes 
into fires prepared at the door of the temple. As ſoon as 
the prieft approaches the altar, a maſter of ceremonies 
cries out, with a loud voice, Let the blood and hair of the 
ſlaughtered beaſts be preſented. The prieſt then raiſes with 
both hands the veſſel containing the blood and hair, and 
the maſter of the ceremonies ſays, Let this bloed and hair 
be buried. At theſe words all the afliſtants riſe up, and the 
prieſt, followed by his miniſters, carries the veſſel, with 
much gravity and reſpect, to a kind of court which is be- 


fore the temple, where they inter the blood and hair of the 


animals. After this ceremony, the fleſh of the victims is 
uncovered, and the mafter of the ceremonies cries out, 
Let the ſpirit of the great Cox rucius deſcend! The 


_ prieſt immediately lifts up a veſſel filled with ſpirituous 
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ſacrificing, incenſe is burnt before a number of altars, on 
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liquor, ſome of which he ſprinkles over a human figure 
made of ſtraw, at the ſame time pronouncing theſe words: 
„ Thy wirtues, O Confucius! are great, admirable, and 
«6 excellent. If kings govern their ſubjefts with equity, it 


is only by k he aſsiftance of thy laws and incomparable doc- 
t frine. Me offer up this ſacrifice to thee, and our offering 


* 7s pure. May thy ſpirit, then, come down among us, and 
« rejoice us by its preſence,” When this ſpeech is ended, 
he then offers a piece of filk to the ſpirit of Confucius, and 
afterwards burns it in a brazen urn, ſaying, with a loud 
voice, « Since the formation of men, until this day, who ts 


«© he among them, who hath been able to ſurpaſs, or even 
«© equal the perfettions of Confucius ® O, Confucius ! all 


4 that we offer thee is unworthy of thee : the taſte and ſmell 
F theſe meats have nothing exguyite ; 5 but we offer them 
© to thee, that thy ſpirit may hear us.” This ſpeech being 
finiſhed, THE PRIEST DRINKS THE LIQUOR, While one 
of his miniſters addreſſes this prayer to Confucius : © Ve 


« have made theſe offerings to thee with pleaſure ; and we 
& are perſuaded, that thou wilt grant us every kind of good, 


ic favour, and honour.” The prieſt then diſtributes among 
the aſsi/tants the fleſh of the ſacrifices ; and thoſe who eat 
of it believe that Confucius will load them with bleſſings, 
and preſerve them from every evil. The ſacrifice is now 
terminated by re- conducting the ſpirit of the philoſopher 
to the place from which it is ſuppoſed to have de- 
ended 

On the firſt day of every new year, che Tonquineſe ce ce- 
lebrate a ſolemn feaſt in honour of thoſe who during their 
lives performed illuſtrious actions, or diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their courage and bravery. On this occaſion 
more than forty thouſand ſoldiers are drawn up in a vaſt 
plain, to which all the princes and mandarins are ordered 
to repair, and where the king himſelf attends them. After 
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which are inſcribed the names of the generals- and great 
men in commemoration of whom they are then aſſembled. 
The king, princes, and all the grandees of the court, after- 
wards incline themſelves before each of the altars, ex- 
cepting thoſe which contain the names of rebellious ge- 
nerals, againſt which the king diſcharges five arrows, 
The whole ceremony concludes with the firing of cannon 
and muſquetry, in order to put to flight all the ſouls. 
There are three particular idols to which the Tonqui- 
neſe render the moſt ſuperſtitious homage - the Spirit of rhe 
Kitchen, the Mafter of Arts, and the Lord of the Place 
where they reſide. The Spirit of the Kitchen takes its ori- 
gin from the following tale, preſerved by tradition in the 
country: * A woman having ſeparated from her huſband 
« on account of ſome diſcontent, married a ſecond time, 
This action gave her former huſband ſo much uneaſineſs, 
©« that he put an end to his days by throwing himſelf into 
« a large fire. The unfaithful ſpouſe, touched with re- 
« pentance, went and expiated her fault by throwing 
$ herſelf likewiſe into the ſame fire, Her ſecond huſ- 
« band being informed of it, haſtened thither alſo; but 
« finding his wife reduced to aſhes, he was ſo much affect 
« ed with grief, that he ruſhed into the middle of the fame 
« fire, and was deſtroyed in an inſtant.” This ſpirit is 
believed to animate three ſtones, of which the Tonquineſe 
form their hearth ; and theſe three ſtones they worſhip on 
the firſt day of every new year. 

The idol called Maſter of Arts is the image of one of 
the literati, whom the people of Tong-king believe to 
have been the moſt ingenious, learned, and wiſe, of man- 
kind. Merchants invoke i it before they traffic ; fiſhermen, 
before they throw their nets; and artiſts, before ny begin 
any work. 

The idol called Lord of the. Place where they reſide is as 
much reverenced as the preceding. When any one intends 
to build a houſe, he conſiders that the ground upon which 
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he builds, though it is the property of the king, may have 
ſome other maſter, who, though dead, preſerves the fame 
right as he enjoyed during his life. He therefore ſends for 
a magician, who by beat of drum invites the ſoul of the 
| deceaſed maſter to come and take up its abode under a 
ſmall hut prepared for it, and where it is preſented with 
gilt paper, perfumes, and ſmall tables covered with dainties. 
The object of this ceremony is ſo far to engage the friend- 
ſhip of the ancient proprietor as to ſuffer a new tenant to 
poſſeſs his field. 
Some of the Tonquineſe are ſo faperſtitious that when 
they are about to undertake any journey, they inſpect the 
feet of a chicken: others, after they have ſet out, becauſe 
they have ſneezed once will ſuddenly return; but if they 
ſneeze twice, they think themſelves obliged to double their 
pace, and return with the greateſt haſte poſſible. | 
There are ſome who divide the earth into ten parts, and 
from time to time pay a degree of adoration to each : others 
divide it into five, one of which is ſuppoſed to be in the 
middle. They pay their homage to the north dreſſed in 
black, and uſe black utenſils in their ſacrifices ; they clathe 
themſelves in red when they adore the ſouth ; in green, 
when they ſacrifice to the eaſt ; in white, when they invoke 
the weſt ; and in yellow, when they pay their adorations to 
the middle part. | 
When a Tonquineſe is about to purchaſe a field, un- 
dertake a journey, or marry one of his children, he goes 
and conſults a conjurer ; before this conjurer or magician 
gives an anſwer, he takes a book, but he opens it only half, as 


ti he was afraid of ſuffering profane eyes to ſee what it con- 


tains. After having aſked the age of the perſon who comes 
to conſult him, he throws into the air two ſmall pieces of 
copper, on which are engraven, on one fide only, certain 
cabaliſtical figures or characters. If they fall with the 
figures turned towards the earth, it preſages misfo 

but if towards the heavens, the omen is happy. 
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| "There are other magicians, who are only conſulted for 
the cure of diſeaſes. If he announces that the diſeaſe pro- 
ceeds from ſpirits, they call them wicked genii, and pre- 
tend to ſhut them up in earthen vaſes; if it comes from the 
devil, they invite the old gentleman to a grand feaſt, aſſign 
him the moſt honourable place, pray to him, and offer him 
preſents; but if the diſeaſe does not abate, they load him 
with injuries, and fire muſkets to drive him from the houſe. 
If it is the god of the ſea who has occaſioned the diſtem- 
per, they repair to the banks of ſome river, where they 
offer up ſacrifices to appeaſe him, and intreat him to quit 
the ſick perſon's chamber and return to the waters. Whe- 
ther the ſick perſon finds himſelf better or pot, the magician 
takes his leave, loaded with gold and preſents. 

There are in the country of Tong-king a number of 
mountaineers, who, having ſhaken off the yoke of every 
nation, and retired to inavca hls mountains, leading 2 
life reſembling thoſe ferocious wild beaſts which inhabit 
the ſame rocks with them, form a kind of republic, 
of which their prieſt is the head. This chief has deviſed 
a particular ſyſtem of religion and rites, which have no 
ſimilarity with thoſe of the Tonquineſe, In the houſes of 
the prieſts their gods deliver oracles. A great noiſe an- 
nounces their arrival; and theſe mountaineers, who, while 
waiting for them, pafs the time in drinking and dancing, 
immediately ſend forth loud ſhouts of joy, which are more 
like howlings than acclamations : they cry out, “Father! 
« art thou already come? A voice then anſwers, & Be of 
« good cheer, my children, eat, drink, and rejoice ; it is I who 
** procure you all theſe advantages you enjoy.” After theſe 
words, to which they liſten with ſilence, they again return 
to their drinking. The gods now become thirſty i in their 
| turn, and aſk for ſomething to drink ; vaſes ornamented 
with flowers are immediately prepared, which the prieſt re- 
ceives to carry them to the gods ; for he is the only perſon 
—— to approach to, or converſe with them. 
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They have one god who is repreſented, with a bald head, 
and an unlucky countenance, which inſpires horror. This 
deity never attends aſſeinblies with the reſt, to receive the 
homage of his worſhippers, becauſe he is continually 
employed in conducting the ſouls of the dead to the 
other world. Sometimes this god prevents a ſoul from 
quitting the country, eſpecially if it be that of a young 
man; in ſuch caſe he plunges it into a lake, where it re- 
mains until it is purified ; but if this ſoul is not tractable, 
and reſiſts the will of the god, he falls in a paſſion, tears it 
to pieces, and throws it into another lake, where it remains 
without hopes of ever being liberated. 

The common opinion of the Paradiſe of theſe moun- 
taineers 1s, that a great quantity of large trees are found 
there, which diſtil a kind of gum, with which the ſouls are 
nouriſhed ; together with delicious honey, and fiſh of a 
. prodigious "oa ; and that apes are alſo placed there to 
amuſe the dead; and an eagle ſufficiently large to ſhelter 
all Paradiſe from the heat of he ſun, by his extended 
wings. 

The whole country of Tong-king enjoys a fertile ſoil, 

and a healthful and temperate climate. Beſides the rice 
common to the reſt of India, and which they cultivate in 
the ſame manner, it produces five other kinds. The firſt 
a ſmall rice, the grain of which is long, thin, and tranſpa- 
rent; the ſecond is a long, thick rice, the grain of which is 
round; the. third i is red rice, ſo called becauſe its grain is 

covered with a reddiſh- coloured pellicle. Theſe three 
kinds of rice require much water, and never grow but in 
lands frequently overflowed. The dry rice, as it is called, 
| from its growing in a dry ſoil, and having no occaſion 
for any water but what falls from the heavens, is of two 
kinds, both producing a grain as white as ſnow, and which 
conſtitute the principal article of the Tonquineſe trade 
with China. Neither of / theſe ſpecics are ever cultivated 
but on the hills and mountains, where they are ſown i in the 
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ſame manner as European wheat, about the end of Decem- 
ber or beginning of January, at which time the rainy ſea- 
ſon ends. This rice is generally three months on the 
ground, and is very productive. 

The Tonquineſe employ a ſpecies of buffaloes in their 
agriculture, which are very large, and more vigorous 
than oxen in warm countries; and extricate themſelves 
with leſs difficulty from the dirt and clay. They have no 
occafion for any machines to inundate their fields, a chain 
of mountains hanging over their plains, from one end of 
the kingdom to the other, abound with ſprings and rivulets, 

that in their natural courſe water their grounds. 
Another important object of cultivation in Tong-king 


is the ſugar cane, of which the country produces two 


kinds: the one large, growing exceedingly high, with its 
Joints at a great diſtance from each other ; it always ap- 
pears green, and contains abundance of juice. The other 
is ſmaller and ſhorter ; when ripe, it is of a yellow colour; 
it affords leſs liquor than the firſt, but this liquor abounds 
with more ſugar. 

The Tonquineſe have but few good fruits; the beſt are 
pine-apples, oranges, and a ſpecies of red figs, much of- 
teemed. They have alſo a ſpecies of figs much reſembling 
thoſe of Provence, both in taſte and figure: theſe figs, 
inſtead of growing on the branches, ſpring up from the 
root of the tree, and ſometimes in ſuch abundance that 
twenty men might eaſily ſatisfy their hunger with them. 


There are ſeveral large trees in Tong-king, the branches 
of which are covered with flowers, but bear neither leaves 


nor fruit. There is another kind, the branches of which 
bend naturally down to the earth, where they take root, 
and from which other trees ſpring up, and incline in like 
manner. | 
The a alſo cultivate the mulberry and varniſh 
trees, cotton, tea, indigo, ſaffron, and pepper; they have 
few greens, and ſeem to have leſs deſire of procuring them; 
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they neglect the vine, though it is the natural production of 
their country; but they employ great care in raiſing a 
plant called ai, which, being put into a ſtate of ferment- 
ation, throws up a ſcum of a green colour, of great uſe in 
dying, giving a beautiful and durable green. 

Elephants are very common in Tong-king, and many 
of them are kept for the uſe of the king. Neither lions 
nor ſheep are ſeen throughout the kingdom; but there are 
⁊ prodigious number of ſtags, bears, tygers, and apes. 
Among the birds of this country is a ſpecies of goldfinch, 
which, for the melody of its ſong is diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the celeſtial bird; its eyes ſparkle like the moit 
brilliant ruby; it has a round and pointed bill, an azure 
king round its neck, and a tuft of party-coloured feathers 
on. its head. Its wings, when it is perched, appear varie- 
gated with beautiful ſhades of blue, green and yellow. It 
makes its neſt in cloſe thickets, and breeds twice a year 
it conceals itſelf in time of rain; but, as ſoon as the rays of 
tte ſun begin to dart through the clouds it immediately 
quits its retreat, and, by its warbling, proclaims to the 
labourers the return of fine weather. This bird is ſaid to 
be a mortal enemy to the ho-&ren, another ſingular bird, 
Which is found in marſhes. As ſoon as it perceives the 
Ba- tien, the feathers of its neck ſtand erect, it extends and 
agitates its wings, opens its bill, and makes a noiſe like 
the hiſſing of à ſerpent; its attitude is that of a bird ready 
to dart on its prey, and its whole body indicates a kind 
of terror, mixed with fury; but whether it be, that it feels 
the inferiority of its ſtrength, or whether ſuch is its in 
fin, it only looks at its enemy with a fixed and diſordered 
eye, without offering an attack. 

This country abounds with game of all kinds, ſuch as 
ſtags, antelopes, wild goats, peacocks, hares, pheaſants, &c. 
Every perſon is free to hunt, but the diverſion is dangerous, 
on account of the elephants, rhinoceroſes, tygers, and other 
voracious animals which inhabit the foreſts. The domeſtic 
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animals raiſed here, are horſes, for travelling; buffa- 

loes, for tilling the ground; oxen, hogs, goats, fowls, 
geeſe and ducks,  . | 4 . | 
COCHIN=CHINA. 

We have already mentioned, that Cochin-china had a. 
ſhare in the early revolutions of Tong-king ; that, ſubject 
at firſt to the Chineſe government, engaged afterwards in 
rebellion, and expoſed to different uſurpers, theſe two 
ſtates had been. compelled to return to their former de- 
pendence, after the ſucceſsful expedition of general May- 
ven, about the year 50 of the Chriſtian era, The im- 
perial authority, after its re-eſtabliſhment, ſubſiſted in 
Cochin- china till the year 263, when a nobleman, named 
Kulien, undertook to free his country from a foreign 
yoke, He cauſed the Chineſe governor to be maſſacred, 
and uſurped the throne, of which he afterwards retained 
peaceful poſſeſſion. His grandſon Fan- y, during his reign 
adopted a ſlave, named Ouen, born at Kouang-nang in 
Tong-king, whom he cauſed to aſſume the name of Fan- 
ouen. This forcigner, admitted into the royal fam ily, 
acquired ſoon, by this adoption and his intrigues, an unli- 
mited power, and after the death of his benefactor, he 
ſeized the threne. To ſignalize the commencement of his 
reign, and to gain the eſteem of his ſubjects, he entered 
Tong- king at the head of an army in the year 347, took 
poſſeſſion of Kouang . nan, his native country, and ravaged 
all the territories of Tſin-hoa. 

The deſcendants of this ſucceſsful ulurper kept poſſeſ- 
ſion of the throne of Cochin-china until 653. But 
we have little information reſpecting the relgns of the 
different princes : we only know, that they were very 
punctual in paying their tribute to the emperors. The 
Chineſe hiſtory is equally defective with regard to the ſuc- 
ceeding kings, we learn little of Cochin-china, till 1179, 
when the prince who filled the throne turned his arms 
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againſt Camboya, entered it at the head of an army, and 


committed great devaſtations. The king of Camboya 


diſſembled his reſentment, that he might put himſelf into 
a better ſtate of obtaining revenge. He paſt eighteen 
years, without any act of hoſtility ; but, in 1197, he 
attacked the king of Cochin- china, made him priſoner, 
and dethroned him; and, after ravaging his territories, 
eſtabliſhed a lord of Camboya on the throne, but this 
change of government did not long ſubſiſt. | 

The king of Cochin-china having learned in 1280 that 


the Mogul Tartars were become maſters of China, ſent 


without delay to the new emperor, deputies loaded with 


preſents, in order to pay that prince homage, Thefe depu- 
ties were honourably received; but the emperor did not 
content himfelf with tribute; he carried his pretenſions 


farther ; and ſent ſome of the grandees of his court to 
Cochin-china, to form a tribunal which alone ſhould be 
entruſted with the government of the kingdom. About 
two years afterwards, Pouti, the king's ſon, fired with 
indignation at ſeeing a council of foreigners give laws 


to his country, refuſed to acknowledge their authority, 


and prevailed on his father to impriſon the grandees who 


by order of the emperor compoſed this tribunal. 


As ſoon as the emperor was informed of this outrage, 


he cauſed a fleet to be equipped in the ports of the pro- 


vince of Canton, in which he embarked a number of 
Tartar and Chinefe troops under the command of Sotou. 
This fleet arrived at Cochin- china in 1284. Sotou landed 


his army, marched towards the capital, and made himſelf 


maſter of it. The king and his ſons, took refuge in the 


mountains; from whence they difpatched ſecret orders, to 

aſſemble large bodies of troops in different places, while 
they fortified themſelves in a ſmall town, the gates of 
which were defended by ſome ſtrong works, and batteries 


of cannon, They then privately put to death the Tartar 
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and Chineſe lords who compoſed the tribunal eſtabliſhed 


by the emperor; and their whole aim was directed to 
amuſe Sotou, and to deſtroy his ary 
they ſent him rich preſents for himſe f and his troops, and 
at the ſame time aſſured him, that for the future they 
would comply with the will of the emperor, 

Sotou ſuffered himſelf to be deceived by this ang 
rent ſubmiſſion ; but, being ſoon after informed by a de- 


ſerter, of the maſſacre of the Tartar and Chineſe nobility, 


of the intrigues of the king and his fon, and of the march 
of a formidable army to cut off his retreat, he per- 
ceived that he had no time to loſe; he therefore made 
his troops advance, and laid cloſe ſiege to the forti- 
fied town. Ihe attack and defence were equally reſo- 
lute; but the diſadvantage of the ground, and the obſti- 
nate reſiſtance of the beſieged, having occaſioned a great 
flayghter among his troops, Sotou thought it prudent to 
retire, leſt he ſhould loſe his whole army. 

The king of Cochin-china, to gain time, now ſent a 
deputation to the Emperor of ſome of the grandees of 
his court, to aſſure him of his reſpectful ſubmiſſion ; but 
the bad ſucceſs of the expedition had ſo chagrined the 
Chineſe monarch, that he refuſed to admit the ambaſſadors 
to his preſence, and gave orders to his ſon, to aſſemble 
an army, and to lead them in perſon againſt the king of 
Cochin-china. Sotou was commanded at the ſame time to 
Join the prince, and act under his command, All theſe 


preparations ended in a few acts of hoſtility, and ſame 


ravages committed by the troops of Sotou; the em- 
peror Chi-tſou died before he could revenge himſelf, and 
the kings of Cochin-china maintaincd their independence, 
by paying the uſual tribute, which they {till ſend to the 
Emperor. 

The Mogul Tarts TER. expelled from China, the 
new emperor ſent notice to the king of Cochin-china, of his 
acceſſion to the throne, and, what had until that time been 
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without example, cauſed ſacrifices to be offered up in ho- 
hour of the ſpirits of mountains, foreſts and rivers. Itataha, 
who was then reignifie, ſent his tribute to the new mo- 
narch, from whom he received in return magnificent pre- 
ſents. But the friendſhip between theſe two courts did not 
long ſubſiſt. 

About the year 1380 the king of Cochin-ebinh, contrary 
to the advice, and even orders of the emperor, invaded the 
territories of Tong-king. This war employed the reſt of 
his reign, and continued under thoſe of his ſucceſſors, for 
it was not terminated until 1471, when, after a deſperate 
and deciſive battle, the king of Tong-king became abſo- 
lute maſter of Cochin- china. His enemy had expoſed him- 
ſelf too much in battle; he was, therefore, taken priſoner» 
and the whole country was obliged to fubmit to the con- 
queror. | 

The Chineſe hiſtorians ſpeak little of Cochin-china after 
this revolution; we however know, that it again recovered 
its independence, and continued afterwards to be governed, 
as it is at preſent, by its own kings. In 1691 the Ton- 
quineſe ſet on foot an expedition againſt this country. An 
army of eighty thouſand effective men feemed to promiſe 
ſucceſs and an eaſy conqueſt; the troops of Cochin-china 
a nounting only to twenty-five thouſand, The two armies 
met and engaged, and the battte continued three days ; 
but, notwithſtanding their ſuperiority in number, the Ton- 
quineſe loſt ſeventeen thouſand men, and the enemy gained 
a complete victory. Since that time, the Tonquinefe have 
remained peaceably within their own boundaries, while 
Cochin-china has aggrandized herſelf by fubduing the 
mountaineers, and even the kings of T ſiampa and Cam- 
boya, whom ſhe has compelled to become tributaries to. 
her. 70. 

The people of Cochin-chins have a common origin with 


the Tonquineſe, and they differ very little in their man- 
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ner of living, laws and cuſtoms, which they have in a great 
part borrowed from the Chineſe, 

In four iſlands ſituated near the caſts of this country 
are found thoſe celebrated neſts ſo much ſought after for 
ſeaſoning ragouts. Fo the eaſt of theſe iſles, there are 
five others, that are ſmaller, where prodigious numbers of 
turtles are found, the fleſh of which is exceedingly deli- 
Cate. 

The articles of trade in moſt eſteem, and for which 
there is readieſt ſale at Cochin-china, are ſaltpetre, ſul- 
phur, lead, fine cloths, barred or flowered chints. Pearls 
amber and coral were formerly in great requeſt there; but 
at preſent the two laſt only are ſaleable; and this js not 
the caſe, unleſs the beads of coral are round, well po- 
liſhed, and of a beautiful red colour. The amber muft 
be extremely clear, the beads of an equal ſize, and 
not larger than an orcinary nut. The principal exports 
of Cochin-china are ſilks, ſugar, ebony and Calamba-wood, 
thoſe neſts before mentioned, gold in duſt or in bars, 
which ſells for only ten times its weight in ſilver; and 
laſtly, copper and porcelain, tranſported thither from China 
and Japan. | 

European merchants complain of the demands made in this 
country for entrance, clearance and anchorage. Theſe duties, 
however, amount to only four per cent. On the arrival 
of a ſhip, nothing can be removed from her until ſhe has 
been inſpected ; the cuſtom-houſe officers unload her, weigh, 
and count the ſmalleſt pieces, and take poſſeſſion of what they 
find-moſt valuable, in order to fend it to the king, who 
keeps what he thinks proper, and returns the value. If 
the king only took this liberty, no great loſs would en- 
| ſue; but it is ſaid, that the grandges of the court follow 
his example, while they are not quite ſo punctual in their 
payments. The prime articles being thus diſpoſed of, the 
ordinary goods ſcarce find a purchaſer, 
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This inconvenience, though unavoidable, does not 
however appear to be without remedy. When the Dutch 
fent to Cochin-china, from Surat and Coromandel, veſſels 
loaded with cloths, Lad and ſaltpetre, their cargoes were 
ſuffered to remain entire, becauſe they had taken the pre- 
caution to pay every year a certain ſum for each veſſel 
that catered. Other nations might have had recourſe 
to the ſame expedient ; but, by attempting to free tnem- 
felves from a ſmall duty, which it would perhaps have 
been prudent to pay, they gave a ſtab to their com- 
merce. | 

The Japaneſe coin is the only money current in Co- 
chin-china : it is paid and received by weight. The mo- 
ney of the country is copper, as large as our common 
counters, of a round figure, with a hole in the middle, by 
which it may be ſtrung in the ſame manner as beads. 

There is no country where merchants are more liable 
to be deceived with regard to the value of money ; the 
pieces being unequal in figure and quality, and the diffi- 
culty of determining their value, which is regulated only 
by a few characters that are ſtampt upon them is great. 
Prudence, therefore, requires that they ſhould have ho- 
neſt and ſkilful people to aſcertain the value of theſe pieces, 
otherwiſe they run a riſque of becoming dupes to the 
merchants of Cochin-china, who make a merit of being 
able to cheat an European. 


THIBET. 


T hibet is known under different names, the Chineſe 
call it Tfang; the Tartars, Barantola, Bouttan, and 
Tangout, and both diſtinguiſh it alſo by the name of the 
kingdom of Laſa, becauic it is in the country of Laſa that 
the dalai lama keeps his court. This vaſt kingdom is 


_ reckoned to be nineteen hundred and twenty miles in ex- 


tent from eaſt to weſt, and nineteen hundred and fifty 
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from north to fouth. It is enclofed by the country of 
Kok onor, the provinces of Se-tchuen and Yun-nan, the 
kingdom'of Ava, the ftates of the Mogul, Bukaria, and 
the great deſert of Cobi. 
We learn nothing certain or diſtinct of the hiſtory of 
Thibet, till about the ycar 420; when, we are told, 
that a prince known by the title of Toufan, ſubdued the 
provinces of Chen-fi and Se-tehuen, and extended his 
conqueſts, fo as to make himſelf maſter of Thibet, where 
this conqueror and his ſueceſſors reigned for more. than 
a century, without having any communication with 
China. 
L Long-han, a Toufan, prince and ſovereign of Thibet, 
about the year 634, ſent ambaſſadors to China. Seven 
years after, the fame prince eſpouſed the emperor's daugh- 
ter; and this alliance added fo much to his power, that 
he was enabled to ſubjugate all the nations to the weſt of 
China. This power of the Toufan princes ſubfiſted for 
near two hundred years; but it gradually declined, 
and was almoſt entirely annihilated about the year 907, 
towards the end of the dynaſty of Tang. Several ſmall 
ſtates were then formed in Thibet. The prieſts inſenſibly 
became poſſeſſed of vaſt domains; and the ſuperiors of 
ſeveral monaſteries, by degrees, rendered themſelves fo 
powerful, that they exerciſed an authority almoſt ſovereign 
within their diſtricts. It however is evident, that there was 
always a prince who had the title of King of Thibet ; and 
under the dynaſty of Song, they were tributary to China. 
Thibet continued to decline more and more, until Chi- 
tſou, firft emperor of the dynaſty of Yven, divided the 
country into ſeveral provinces, the principal of which 
was Ouſſe- hang, the moſt fertile part of Thibet, and that 
which enjoyed the mildeſt climate, In this province Laſa, 
now become the ordinary reſidence of the ſovereign lama, 
is ſituated. There was then in Ouſſe- hang a bonze, er 
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| prieſt, named Paſſepa. The emperor conferred on him 


the title of prince, honoured him with a golden ſeal, and 
permitted him to eſtabliſh tribunals in the country of 
Ouſſe-hang, and other parts of Thibet. He obtained 
alſo the titles of tutor to the emperor, doctor of the empire, 
head of the law, and even that of ouang, which ſignifies 
king or prince. His ſucceſſors were honourcd with the 
fame titles, and were, like him, as. to the empe- 
rors of China. | 


In 1414, about the middle of the reign of 1 | 


eight other bonzes received the title of ouang, with the 


ſame prerogatives as thoſe before mentioned. They were 


ſtyled great doctors, maſters of the law, and zealous pro- 
pagators of that law; but theſe pompous titles did not 
exempt them from paying the tribute which had been 
impoſed on them. | 

The bonzes of Thibet, about the year 1426, aſſumed 
the title of grand lamas, and the moſt powerful among 
them, named Tſong-kepa, made Laſa the place of his 
reſidence, and was acknowledged chief of all the lamas. 
His ſucceflor appointed a typa or prime miniſter, whom 
he entruſted with the government of his ſtates, and the 
next in order was the firſt who took the diſtinguiſhed title 
of dalai lama, by which he was raiſed far above the reſt ; for 


dalai ſignifies morally and phyſically extended, great, and | 


almoſt without bounds. 


The lama princes were not yet however ſole ſovereigns 


of Thibet. About the beginning of the laſt century, a 
prince, named Tſang-pa-han, poſſeſſed great part of it, 
to the weſt of Laſa. His power extended as far as the 
ſources of the Ganges, and over the country of Sirinigar, 
watered by the ſame river. Father Andrada, a Jeſuit, 
who in 1624 was at the court of this prinee, aſſures us, 
that he was a zealous protector of the Chriſtian religion, 
and that he ſeemed greatly inclined to embrace it. Ihe 
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Tartar hiſtory of the ſame period corroborates this eir- 
eumſtance; for it relates, that this prince deſpiſed the 
lamas, abandoned the law of Fo, and ſought every op- 
portunity of deſtroying it. The dalai lama, incenſed- at 
not receiving the homage of Tſang- pa-han, formed a 
league with the Tartars of Kokonor, whoſe prince, named 
Kouchi, entered Thibet at the head of a powerful army, 
attacked Tſang- pa- han, defeated and took him prifoner, 
and, ſome time after, eauſed him to be put to death. To 
this Tartar prince the dalai lama was indebted for his 
ſovercignty over all Thibet, for far from appropriating to 
himſelf the fruits of his victory, Kouchi declared himſelf 
a vaſſal of the lama, and received from him the title of 
han, which he had never before enjoyed. This prince, 
to continue his protection to the lama, and ſecure to 
him the quiet poſſeſſion of his new conqueſts, eſtabliſhed 
himſelf, together with his troops, in the neighbourhood 
of Laſa. His ſons had no great inclination for returning 
to a country that their father had abandoned : they there- 
fore followed his example, and remained in Thibet. 

In 1642 the dalai lama ſent ambaſſadors to Tſong-te, 
father to the firſt emperor of the preſent dynaſty of the 
Mantchew Tartars, threw himſelf under his protection, 
and paid him tribute. Ten years after, the dalai lama 
himſelf went to Pe-kin, and paid homage to the emperor. 
He was loaded with honours, reccived a golden ſeal and 
magnificent prefents from the emperor, and was confirmed 
in his title of dalai lama. 

Kang-hi, being deſirous of honouring the ty p or prime 
miniſter of the dalai lama, declared him a prince in 1693, 
and granted him a golden fea], This miniſter however 
far from being attached to the intereſts of the emperor, 
ſecretly betrayed him, and ſeconded the ambitious views 
of Kaldan, king of the Eleuthes, who was a declared 
enemy to the Mantchew Tartars. He endeavoured to per- 
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ſuade the grand lama not to go to Pe-kin, to which place 
che emperor had called him; and when the dalai lama 
died, he kept that event ſo ſecret, that the emperor was 
not informed of it for a long time afterwards. Theſe in- 
trigues were at length diſcovered, and in 1705, Latſa- 
han, prince of the Tartars of Kokonor, caufed this per- 
fidious miniſter to be put to death. The emperor Kang- 
hi ſent ſome of the grandees of his court to Thibet, to 
govern it, in conjunction with the Tartar prince, whom 
he loaded with preſents, and afterwards appointed a new 
dalai lama. 

Tchong-kar, king of the Eleuthes, in 1714, made an 
jrruption into Thibet, and committed the moſt horrid 
ravages. The Tartar prince, endeavouring to oppoſe 
this torrent, was killed in combat; and the celebrated 
pagod of Poutala was almoſt reduced to aſhes. The 
king of the Eleuthes carried away from this pagod, and 
from all the others of the country, immenſe riches in gold, 
filver, copper, precious ſtones, ſilk ſtuffs, &e. He put a 
great number of the lamas to the ſword, and ſent ſeveral 
of them into Tartary, encloſed in ſacks, thrown acroſs the 
backs of camels. This prinee claimed the ſovereignty of 
T hibet as his right; and ordered the lamas to renounce all 
authority over the people, to retire to their monaſteries, 
and to employ themſelves only in ſaying their prayers, 

The lamas immediately fled, and diſperſed themſelves 


on all fides. The dalai lama ſought the protection of the 


emperor Kang-hi ; and the princes of Kokonor, whoſe 
country had been expoſed to the ſame ravages, united with 
him in ſeeking for relief. The emperor immediately aſſem- 
bled a numerous army, commanded by experienced Tar- 
tar and Chineſe officers, and placed one of his ſons and a 
grandſon at their head. This army marched into Kokonor, 
drove from thence the king of the Eleuthes, and entered 
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Thibet, while another body of Chineſe troops 5 
thither alſo by the province of Se-tchuen. 

The dalai lama was re-eſtabliſhed, the reſt of the la- 
mas were put in poſſeſſion of their pagods and the re- 
mainder of the troops of the Eleuthes made their. eſcape 
through the defiles of the mountains. Although tran- 
quillity ſcemed to be reſtored in Thibet, the emperor com- 
manded ſome of the Tartar nobility to remain at Laſa and 
in Kokonor, to govern in his name, and to watch the mo- 
tions of Tehong-han. The ſame plan of conduct was 
adopted by the emperor Yong-tching, the ſucceſſor of 
Kang-hi. Some lords of Thibet revolted in 1727, one of 
whom took the title of gavernor-general of the country, 
and cauſed a Tartar prince of the fourth rank to be put 
to death. But theſe {light commotions were ſoon ſuppreſſ- 
ed. Kien-long, the preſent emperor, raiſed, in 1739, 

to the dignity of prince of the ſecond rank a perſon whom 
the emperor Yong-tching, his father, had appointed vice- 

roy of Thibet. Peace has been fince preſerved, and it 
appears to be now firmly eſtabliſhed, as the Thibetians 
have nothing more to fear from the incurſions of the Eleu- 
thes, who, ſince 1759, have been ſubjects of the em- 
pire. a 

The tribute which the ſovereign of Thibet ſends to the 
emperor of China conſiſts of gold or copper ſtatues of the 
idol Fo, perfumes, amber, coral, precious ſtones, woollen 
ſtuffs, and ſword blades, The emperor it is ſaidalſo requires 
from the dalai lama a certain number of veſſels, or ſmall 
pitchers, filled with water from the Ganges, Since the 
Jatter end of the reign of Kang-hi, the emperor has al- 
ways had ſome of this water in his palace, and he even 
carries it with him when he travels, 

A cuſtom is ſanQioned in Thibet, which permits wo- 
men to have ſeveral huſbands at one time. The degrees 
of conſanguinity between the huſbands are no obſtacle to 
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theſe unions; for a woman may marry all the brothers of 


a family ; the children are divided among them ; the 
eldeſt has the firſt born, and the younger thoſe born after- 
wards, 5 : 

The dalai lama does not refide in the city of Laſa, but 
on a mountain in the neighbourhood, called Poutala. On 
this mountain there are a number of pagods, the moſt 
ſumptuous of which he inhabits. He paſſes great part of 
his life on a kind of altar, where ke fits motionleſs, in 
a croſs-legged poſture, on a large and magnificent cuſhion, 
and receives, with the greateſt gravity, the adoration, not 
only of the Thibetians, but alſo of a prodigious multitude 


of ſtrangers and pious pilgrims, who undertake long and 
difficult journies to go and worſhip him on their bended 
knees, and to receive his benediction. He lays his hand 


on the head of his adorer, who imagines that by this im- 
poſition alone, he obtains the remiſſion of all his fins. 
Next to the Thibetians, the Tartars are the moſt zeal- 
ous worſhippers of the grand lama; they arrive in 
crowds at Poutala, from the remoteſt corners of the coun- 


try; and even the weakeſt of the female fex are not ter- 
rified by the fatigues that inſeparably attend theſe long 


Journies, 

This profound veneration, which draws ſo many people 
to Laſa, to proftrate themſelves at the feet of the grand 
lama, is founded on the idea of his great power and ſanc- 
tity. They are perſuaded, that all the divinity of Fo re- 
fides in him, that he is omniſcient and omnipreſent, and that 


he has neither need of information, nor occaſion to aſk queſ- 


tions, in order to diſcover the ſecret thoughts of men; that 
he is immortal, and that, when he appears to die, his foul 
and his divinity only change their place of refidence, and 
tranſmigrate into another body. On thefe occafions all their 
endeavours are directed to diſcover the place where it hath 
pleaſed him to be born again; and even ſome of the Tar- 
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far princes themſelves have aſſiſted in this ſearch ; bur 
they are obliged to be directed by certain lamas, who 


alone are acquainted with the ſigns by which the new-born 


god may be diſcovered, or rather, they only know what 
child the preceding dalai lama ee on to be his ſuc- 
ceſſor. 

Large pagods are common in Thibet, where the moſt 
diſtinguiſned of the lamas reſide. They aſſume differ- 
ent titles of honour: but that of houtoufou is one of the 
moſt venerable, and is never granted but to thoſe who are 
accounted living Fos. Theſe houtouctous are not always 
fixed to the ſame place; they have liberty to reſide 
wherever they pleaſe, and to chuſe for their abode what- 
ever ſpot appears to them moſt agreeable. 

The inhabitants of Thibet are not the only people 
who may attain to the dignity of lama. Tartars, and 
Chineſe, have aſpired to the prieſthood, and repaired to 
Laſa, in hopes of obtaining it. If they can get themſelves 
admitted among the diſciples of the grand lama, the num- 
ber of whom is fixed at two hundred, this admiſſion is 
the commencement of their promotion, and the firſt ſtep 
towards dignity and power ; for the ſubaltern grand lamas 
are choſen from among theſe diſciples. The, houtouffous, 
however, are not acknowledged as ſuch until after bav- 
ing paſſed a certain time in the ſchool of the grand la- 
ma. When they have done this, they live amidſt ſplen- 
dour and opulence, continually ſurrounded by a crowd 
of adorers, who load them with preſents. The lamas of 
Thibet are not very magnificent in their dreſs ; they wear 
only a napped kind of woollen ſtuff, called in China pou- 
lou, which is uſed for covering ſeats. The grand lama 
was ſeen at Laſa in 1717 clothed in a red dreſs of this 


ſtuff, having on his head a yellow cap, ornamented with 


gilding. 
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Beſides this cap, the lamas have ſeveral bonnets, or 


tiaras, that are the diſtinguiſhing marks of the different 


degrees of honour to which they have arrived. The cap 
which ſtrikes Europeans moſt, has a great reſemblance to 
a biſhop's mitre : they wear it on horſeback, as well as 
on foot; but the cloven part of this mitre deſcends dire. 
ly to the middle of the forehead, The obligations which 
the office of lama impoſes, are neither few nor trifling ; 
but there is no one among them who engages to diſ- 
charge them all. They divide and ſhare the burden. 


One takes the charge of obſerving one precept, and ano- 
ther obliges himſelf to practiſe another; and ſo of the reſt ; 


they, however, have certain common prayers, which 
they chaunt in concert together; and they are all 
obliged, like prieſts of many other perſuaſions, to en- 
gage to renounce the vanities of the world, to live in celi- 
bacy, and to have no concern with trade or commerce, 
The keeping of theſe engagements is quite a different 
conſideration, | 
The language ſpoken in Thibet is almoſt the ſame as 
that of thoſe people called Si-fans : the only difference 
conſiſting in the acceptation of certajn words, and ſome 


few peculiarities of pronunciation. 


The phyſicians of Thibet are not deſtitute of ſkill ; and 
ſome of their aſtronomers are acquainted with the moti- 
ons of the heavenly bodies, and able to calculate eclipſes; 
but the lamas are in general ſtupid and ignorant. It is rare 
to find any of them who underſtand their ancient books, or 


| who are able to read them. Prieſts, of all eſtabliſhed religi- 


ons, are as a body ſubje& to the ſame remarks in a great- 


er or leſſer degree; having found a ſubſtitute for virtue, 


learning and induſtry, in the policy of princes and the 
credulity and ſuperſtition of the people. Hence, wher- 
ever religion has long been eſtabliſhed and fupported by 
law, and thus made national, the diſtinguiſhing character- 
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iſties of its prieſts, have been tyranny, voluptuouſneſs, and 
ignorance, with all their train of concomitant evils. There 
are, indeed, exceptions, but not ſufficient to do away the 
cauſe of this general remark. | 

In Thibet there ate no fortified towns, or places of 
defence. The cities, in general, are very ſmall. And 
Laſa itſelf, where the dalai lama keeps his court, is rather 
z celebrated temple than a eity. 


| COUNTRY OF HA-MI. 
Ha- mi is ſituated to the north=eaſt of China, at the ex- 
tremity of the great deſert, called by the Chineſe Chamo, 
and the Tartars Cobi, and two hundred and ſeventy 


miles diſtant from the moſt weſterly point of the province 


of Chen-ſi. This country was formerly inhabited by 2 
wandering people, named Tong, who are ſaid to have ſent 
deputies to pay homage to the emperor of China, nine 
hundred ard fifty years before the Chriſtian era, and to 
have preſented ſome ſabres by way of tribute. About the 
end of the dyriafty of Tcheou, theſe people fell undet 
the dominion of the Hiong-nou, who appear to have 
been the ſame as the Huns, at that time a formidable 
nation. Under the following dynaſties this country ex- 
perienced various revolutions and vieiſſitudes, it was 
ſometimes united to the province of Chen-fi, and ſome- 
times not only independent of it, but even of the whole 
empire. The ſituation of theſe people, ſeparated by vaſt 
deſerts from China, muſt have greatly contributed to facts 
litate thefe revolutions. In 610 all the tributary ſtates of 
the empire having revolted, that of Ha-mi followed their 
example; but it again ſubmitted to the yoke, under Tai- 
tſong, ſecond emperor of the dynaſty of Tang, who ſent one 
bf his generals with an army to reduce it. This prince paid 
particular attention to his gew conqueſt. He divided it 
into three diſtticts, and connected its civil and military 
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government in ſuch a manner with that of the province of 


Chen-ſi, that tranquillity prevailed during his reign and 
| ſeveral of thoſe that followed. The emperors, prior to 


the reign of Tai-tſong, imported a conſiderable quantity 
of wine into China from Ha-mi ; but, Tai-tfong, hav- 
ing ſubdued the kingdom of Ha-mi, ordered vine-plants of 
the ſpecies called majou, to be removed to China, and planted 
in his gardens, and got ſome perſons inſtructed in the man- 
ner of making this wine, the uſe of which proved peculiarly 


ſerviceable to him. 
Luxury having weakened the dynaſty of Tang, the Ma- 


hometans, who had made a rapid progreſs in the coun- 
tries ſituated between Perſia, Cobi and the Caſpian ſea, 


advanced as far as Ha- mi, and completed its conqueſt, 


After this event, this country had princes of its own, but 


dependent on the Tartars, who ſi ueceſſively ruled theſe im- 


menſe regions. The Yuen, or Tartar emperors, again 
united the country of Ha-mi to the province of Chen-fi ; 
and this union ſubſiſted until 1360, at which time the 
emperor formed it into a kingdom, on condition of its 
princes doing homage and paying tribute; and in 1404, 
the king of Ha-mi was honoured with a new title and a 
golden ſeal. After a conteſt of ſeveral years for the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the throne, this kingdom fell a prey to the king 
of Tou-eulh-fan, This yoke ſoon becoming uneaſy, the 
people of Ha-mi revolted from their new maſters, and 
made conqueſts from them in their turn. Since this 


epoeha, the country of Ha-mi has been ſucceſſively expoſ- 


ed to anarchy, or governed by its own princes. The 
prince who filled the throne in 1696, acknowledged him- 
ſelf a vaſſal of the empire of China, and ſent as tribute 
to Pe-kin camels, horſes and ſabres. KanG-ar received 
his homage with the uſual ceremonies, and publiſhed a 
diploma, which eſtabliſhed the rank that the king of Ha- 
mi ſhould hold among the tributary princes, the time when 
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he ſhould come to render homage, the nature of the preſents 
neceſſary for his tribute, the number of auxiliaries he was 
bound to furniſh in time of war, and the manner of his 
appointing a ſucceſſor. All theſe regulations have ſubſiſted 

till the preſent time. 


The country of Ha-mi, though ſurrounded by deſerts, 


is one of the moſt delightful in the world. The ſoil pro- 
duces abundance of grain, fruits, leguminous plants, and 
paſture of every kind ; and the rice which grows here, is 
particularly eſteemed in China ; pomegranates, oranges, 
peaches, raiſins and prunes have here a moſt exquiſite 
taſte ; but there is no fruit more delicate or more in requeſt 
than the melons of Ha-mi, which are carried to Pe-kin, 
for the emperor's table. Theſe melons are much more 
wholeſome than thoſe of Europe, and have this ſingular 


property, that they may be kept freſh during great part 


of the winter. 

But the moſt uſeful and moſt eſteemed production of the 
country of Ha-mi, is its dried raiſins, which are of two 
kinds. The firſt, which are much uſed in the Chineſe 


medicine, ſeem to have a perfect reſemblance to thoſe - 


known in Europe by the name of Corinthian. The ſe- 
cond, which are in much greater requeſt for the table, 
are ſmaller and more delicate than thoſe of Provence. 
Some of the emperors have cauſed plants to be tranſ- 
ported from Ha-mi to Pe-kin, and planted in the gardens 
of the palace, As theſe plants have been cultivated with 
extraordinary care, they have perfectly ſucceeded, and the 
rains produced by them are exceedingly ſweet, and have 
a moſt exquiſite flayour, | 
Although the country of Ha-mi, the latitude of which 
is 429 53 20”, lies farther towards the north than ſeveral 
of the provinces of France, we are aſſured, that its cli- 
mate is more favourable to the culture of vines, and that 
its grapes are far ſuperior. At Ha-mi it never rains, and 
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even dew and fogs are ſcarcely ever ſeen : the country 


is watered only by the ſnow which falls in winter, and by 


the water of this ſnow when melted, which is collected at 
the bottoms of the mountains, and preſerved with great care. 


The method of drying grapes in Ha-mi is more fimple 
than that practiſed in the provinces of China. The peo- 
ple of Chen-fi hold them over the ſteam of hot wine, 
and often boil them a few ſeconds in wine in which a lit- 
tle clarified honey has been diluted. In the kingdom of 
Ha- mi they wait until the grapes are quite ripe; they 
then expoſe them to the ſcorching rays of the ſun ; after- 
wards pick them, and leave them in that manner until 
they are quite dry. Theſe grapes become ſhrivelled, 
without loſing any of their ſubſtance, and without grow- 
ing flat. | | | 

The kingdom of Ha-mi contains a great number of 


; villages and hamlets ; but it has, properly, only one city, 


which is its capital, and has the ſame name as the country. 
It is ſurrounded by lofty walls, a mile and a half in 

circumference, and has two beautiful gates, one fronting 

the eaſt, and the other the weſt. The ſtreets of this city 


are ſtraight, and well laid out; but the houſes, which 


contain only. a ground-floor, and are for the moſt 
part conſtrued of carth, make very little ſhew : how- 
ever the ſerenity of the ſky and the goodneſs of its ſituation, 
in a beautiful plain, watered by a river, and ſurrounded 
by mountains, which alſo ſhelter it from the north winds, 
renders it a moſt delightful and agreeable reſidence. On 


whatever ſide it is approached, gardens are ſeen, which con- 


tain every thing that a fertile and cultivated ſoil in the mild- 
eſt climates can produce. The ſurrounding fields are en- 
chanting ; but they do not extend far; for on ſeveral fides 
they terminate in plains, where a number of beautiful 
horſes are fed, and a ſpecies of ſheep, which have large flat 
tails that ſometimes weigh three pounds, The country 
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of Ha-mi appears to be abundant in foſſils and valu- 
able minerals: the Chineſe have, for a long time, 
procured diamonds and gold from it, and at preſent, 
it ſupplies them with a kind of agate, on which they 
ſet a great value, The inhabitants of this ſmall ſtate, 
are brave, capable of enduring fatigue, very dexterous in 
all bodily exerciſes, and make excellent ſoldiers ; but they 
are fickle and ſoon irritated ; and, when in a PR, are 
extremely ferocious and ſanguinary. 


ISLES OF LIEOU-KIEOU. 


Theſe iſles form a powerful and extenſive empire, the 
inhabitants of which are civilized, and ought not to be | 
confounded with other ſavage nations diſperſed through- 
out the iſlands of Aſia. The emperor Kang-hi reſolved 
to ſend an-ambaſſador to the king of Lieou-kieou, and 
for this purpoſe choſe one of the great doctors of the em- 
pire, named Su-pao-koang. This learned man departed 
from China in 1719, returned to Pe-kin in 1720, and 
in the year following, cauſed a relation of his voyage to 
be publiſhed in two volumes. In the firſt of theſe, he 
gives a particular deſcription of the iſles of Lieou-kieou ; 
and what he relates appears to be worthy of credit, for 
he examined, as he himſelf ſays, according to the orders 
of the emperor, whatever he found curious or intereſting, 
reſpecting the number, ſituation and productions of theſe 
iſles ; as alſo the hiſtory, religion, manners and cuftoms 
of the people who inhabit them. 

Theſe - iſles are ſituated between Corea, Formoſa and 
Japan, and are in number thirty-fix. The principal and 
largeſt is called Licou-kieou ; the reſt have each a parti- 
cular name. The large iſland extends from north to ſouth 
almoſt one hundred and fifty-two miles, and forty-four from 
eaſt to weſt. The ſouth-eaſt part of the iſland, where the 

| | Cc2 | 
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court refides, is called Cheouli, and here Kint-ching, 
the capital city, is fituated. The king's palace, which is 
reckoned to be twelve miles in circumference, is built on 
a neighbouring mountain. It has four gates, correſpond- 
ing to the four cardinal points ; and that which fronts 
the weſt, forms the grand entry. The view which this 
palace commands. is delightful ; it reaches as far as the 
port of Napa-kiang, qt the diſtance of four miles, to the 
city of Kint-ching, and to a great number of other cities, 
towns, villages, palaces, temples, monaſteries, — 
and pleaſure-houſes. 

According to theſe iſlanders, the origin of their empire 
is loſt in the remoteſt antiquity, They reckon twenty- 
five ſucceſſive dynaſties, comprehending a period of more 
than eighteen thouſand years. It is however certain, 
that the exiſtence of the country called Lieou-kieou was 
not known in China before the year 605 of the Chriſtian 
era. It was in the courſe of that year, that one of the 
emperors of the dynaſty of Soui, having heard of theſe 
iſles, ſent ſome Chineſe thither ; but their expedition 
proved fruitleſs, as the want of interpreters prevented them 
from acquiring that knowledge which was the object 
of their voyage. They however brought ſome of the 
iſlanders with them to Sigan-fou, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Chen-fi, and the uſual reſidence of the emperors 
of the dynaſty of Soui. An ambaſſador from the king of 


Japan being then at the Chineſe court, he and his at- 


tendants immediately knew the ſtrangers to be natives of 
Lieou-kieou; but they ſpoke of theſe ifles as of a miſe- 
rable and wretched country, the inhabitants of which had 
never been civilized. The emperor however learned 
that from the province of Fo-kien a ſhip mi ight reach 


the largeſt of theſe iſlands in five days. 


On this information, he ſent ſkilful men, accompanied 
by interpreters, to ſummon the prince to do homage aud to 
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pay him tribute. This propoſal was very ungracioufly 
received: the king of Lieou-kieou ſent back the Chineſe, 
telling them, ſternly, that he acknowledged no prince for 
his ſuperior. This anſwer irritated the emperor, who 
cauſed a fleet to be immediately equipped in Fo-kien, in 
which he embarked ten thouſand men. This fleet ſet ſail, and 
arrived in ſafety at the port of Napa-kiang. The army, ſpite 
of every effort made by the natives, landed on the iſland; 
and the king, who had put himſelf at the head of his troops 
to oppoſe the enemy, having fallen in battle, the Chineſe 
pillaged, ſacked and burnt the royal city, made upwards 
of five thouſand ſlaves, and returned to China. Such is the 
dreadful conſequence of power nn. in the * of 
one man, 

The emperors of the dynaſty of Tang, thoſe of the 
ſhort dynaſties that followed, .and thoſe of the dynaſty of 
Song, although they were fully informed of every thing 
reſpecting the Lieou-kieou iſles, however made no attempts 
to render them tributary. In 1291, Chi-tſou, emperor of 
the dynaſty of Ven, revived the pretenſions of his pre- 
deceſſors, and fitted out a fleet to ſubdue theſe iſl aids ; 
but ſchemes of conqueſts had, from a diſaſter that befel 
their army in an expedition againſt Japan, became diſagree- 
able to the Chineſe. The fleet therefore went no farther 
than the iſles of Pong-hou, and the weſtern coaſt of For- 
moſa, from whence, under divers pretences, it returned 
to the ports of Fo-kien. | 

In 1372, under the reign of Hong-vou, founder of the 
dynaſty of Ming, theſe iſlands however ſubmitted volun- 
tarily to the Chineſe government. Hong-vou had ſent 
one of the grandees of his court to the king of Lieou- 
kieou, to inform him of his acceſſion to the throne. This 
nobleman had received particular inſtructions reſpecting 
this commiſſion, and he acquitted hinſelf with the prudence 
and addreſs of an able miniſter. In a private audience, 
Which he had with the king, he exhorted him to declare 
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himſelf a tributary of the empire, and laid before him the ad- 


vantages he would derive from this ſtep. His reaſoning, 
ſupported by the force of his natural eloquence, made ſo much 
impreſſion on the mind of the king that he embraced the 
propoſal, and ſent immediately to the emperor to demand 
the inveſtiture of his ſtates. | 

Hong-vou received his envoys in a magnificent manner, 
and loaded them with preſents, Tſay-tou was ſolemnly 


declared a vaſſal of the empire; and the emperor, after 


having received his firſt tribute, conſiſting of valuable 
horſes, aromatic wood, ſulphur, copper, tin, &c. ſent him 


2 golden ſeal, and confirmed the choice he had made of 


one of his ſons for ſucceſſor. The emperor afterwards 
ſent thirty-ſix families, chiefly from the province of Fo- 
kien, to Lieou-kieou. Tſay- tou received them, aſſigned 
them lands near the port of Napa-kiang, and appointed 
certain revenues for their uſe, and Hong- vou alſo made 
them conſiderable remittances. Theſe families firſt intro- 
duced into Lieou-kieou the language of the Chineſe, the 
uſe of their characters, and the ceremonies practiſed in 
honour of Confucius. On the other hand, the ſons of ſe- 
veral of the grandees of the court of Tſay- tou were ſent 
to Nan-king, to ſtudy Chineſe in the imperial college, 
where they were treated with diſtinction, and maintained 
at the emperor's expence. | | 


+ The iſles of Lieou-kieou had neither iron nor porce- 


lain. Hong-vou ſupplied this want, by cauſing a great 
number of utenſils and inſtruments of iron, to be made 
and ſent thither, together with a quantity of porcelain 
veſſels. Commerce, navigation, and the arts ſoon began 


to flouriſh, And theſe iſlanders learned to caſt bells for 


their temples, to manufacture paper and the fineſt ſtuffs, 
and to make porcelain, with which they had been n 
before from Japan. 

The revolution which placed the Tartars on the impe- 
al throne of China, produced no change in the conduct 
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of the kings of Licou-kieou. Chang-=tche, who was then 
reigning, ſent ambaſſadors to acknowledge Chun-tchi, and 
received a ſeal from him, on which were engraven ſome 
Tartar characters. It was then ſettled, that the king of 
Lieou- kieou ſhould pay his tribute only every two years, 

and that the number of perſons in the train of his envoys 
ſhould not exceed one hundred and fifty. 

The emperor Kang-hi paid more attention to theſe iſles 
than any of his predeceffors. He cauſed a ſuperb palace 
to be erected in honour of Confucius, and a college, 
where he maintained proper perſons to teach the ſciences 
and the Chineſe characters. He inſtituted examinations 
for the different degrees of the literati, and he ordained, 
that the king of Liens ſhould never ſend in tribute 
roſe wood, cloves, or any other production which was not 
| really of the growth of the country; but, that he ſhould 
| ſend a fixed quantity of ſulphur, copper, tin, ſhells, and 
mother of pearl, which is remarkably plenty in theſe iſlands? . 
He permitted, that, beſides the uſual tribute, he might pre- 
ſent him horſe- furniture, piſtol- caſes, and other things or 
the ſame kind, which theſe iſlanders are ſaid to manufacture 
with great taſte and neatneſls. — ITY 

It is near a thouſand years ſince the bonzes of China 
introduced into Lieou-kieou the worfhip of Fo, and the 
principal books belonging to their ſect. This worſhip is 
at preſent the eſtabliſhed religion of the country. Tliere is 
| likewiſe in the capital a magriificent” temple, erected inf 

honor of another idol borrowed from the Chineſe, named | 

Tien- fey, which ſignifies celeſtial queen, or lady. * 
Theſe iſlanders never make promiſes or ſwear before 

their idols. When they have occaſion to do this, they burn 
perfumes, preſent fruits, and ſtand reſpectfully before fome 
ſtone, which they call to witneſs the ſolemnity of their TE 
gagements. Numbers of ſtones are to be ſeen in the courts 
of their temples, in moſt public places, and upon their 
| * which are entirely appropriated to this pura 
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pole. They have alſo among them women conſecrated for 
the worſhip of ſpirits, who are ſuppoſed to have great in- 
fluence over theſe beings. They are further employed in 
viſiting the ſick, diſtributing medicines, and reciting pray- 
ers for their recovery. 
They reſpect the dead as much as the Chineſe, and they 
are equally ceremonious in wearing mourning ; but their 
funerals are neither ſo pompous, nor ſo expenſive. Their 
coffins are of an hexagonal or octagonal figure, three or 
four feet high; and they burn the fleſh of the bodies of their 
dead, preſerving only the bones. 

Families are diſtinguiſhed in Lieou-kieou by K 
as in China; but a man and a woman of the ſame ſur- 
name cannot be united in marriage. The king is not 
permitted to marry but in the three grand families, which 
always enjoy the higheſt offices. There is a fourth, of 
equal diſtinction to the three former; 3 but neither the king 
nor the princes contract any alliances with this family; 
for it is doubtful, whether it be not {prung from the ſame 
ſem as the royal line. 

A plurality of wives is allowed in theſe iſles. Young 
men and young women enjoy the liberty of ſeeing one 
another, and converſing together; and their union is 
always in conſequence of their own choice, and not of 
the conſtraint of parents or friends. The women are re- 
ſerved ; they neither uſe paint, nor wear pendants in their 
ears; they collect their hair on the top of their heads, in 
the form of a curl, and fix it in that manner by means 
of long pins made of gold or ſilver. | 
Beſides the domains which the king poſſeſſes, he 
receives the produce of all the ſulphur, copper and tin- 
mines, and ſalt pits, together with the product of taxes. 
From theſe revenues he pays the ſalaries of the mandarins 
and officers of his court. Theſe ſalaries are eſtimated at 
a certain number of ſacks of rice; but are paid in grain, 
rice, filk, cloth, &c. 
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There are here, as in China, nine orders of mandarins, 
who are diſtinguiſhed by the colour of their caps, or by 
their girdles and cuſhions. The greater part of the titles 
of theſe mandarins are hereditary in their families ; but 
there are ſome which are only beflowed upon merit, In 
the capital there are tribunals eſtabliſhed for managing 
the revenue and affairs of the principal iſland, and of all 
the others dependent on it. The latter have agents, who 
reſide at court. There are alſo particular tribunals 
for civil and criminal matters; for whatever con- 
cerns the families of the grandees and princes ; for the 
affairs of religion; for inſpecting the public granaries, 
king's revenues, and duties; for commerce, manufac- 
tures, civil ceremonies, navigation, * edifices, lite- 
rature, and war. 5 
The veſſels that are built i in this country are highly 
eſteemed by the people of China and Japan, In theſe the 
natives go to China, T ong-king, Cochin-china, Corea, 
Nanga-za-ki, Satſuma, the neighbouring iſles, and For- 
moſa, where they diſpoſe of their different commodities. 
Beſides thoſe articles of commerce, which their manufacto- 
ries of filk, cotton, paper, arms, copper utenſils, &c, 
furniſh them, they alſo- export mother of pearl, tortoiſe 
and other ſhells, coral and whet-ſtones, which are in great 
requeſt both in China and Japan. 

Three different languages are ſpoken in the ifles of 
Lieou-kieou. Letters, accounts, and all the king's orders, 
are written in Japaneſe characters, and in the language 
of the country; books of morality, hiſtory, medicine, 
aſtronomy and aſtrology, are written in Chineſe characters. 
The diſtribution of the year, and the diviſion of time, are 
the ſame in Lieou-kieou as in China; the people fol- 
lowing the calendar of the empire. 

The edifices, temples, and the king's palace, are built 
after the Japaneſe manner; but the houſes of the Chineſe, 
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the hotel of their ambafſador, the imperial college, and 
the temple of the goddeſs Tzen-fey, are built after the 
Chineſe. In many of the temples and public buildings, 
there are tables of ſtone or marble, on which are en- 
graven Chineſe characters in honour of Chineſe empe- 
rors, from- Hong-vou to the preſent time. Chineſe in- 
ſeriptions are alſo to be ſeen on their triumphal arches 
and in the king's palace; feveral are alfo found in Ja- 
paneſe characters, and fome, but the number is few, | in 
thoſe of India. 

The natives of Lieou-kieow are, in general, mild, af- 
fable, temperate, active, and laborious ; they are equally 
the enemies of flavery, falfchood, and diſhoneſty. The 
grandees, bonzes and Chineſe eſtabliſhed at Lieou-kieou 
excepted, few of the inhabitants of theſe iſtands can either 
write or read. If it happens, that any of the peaſants, 
artiſts, or ſoldiers can do either, they ſhave their heads, 

as the bonzes. All others have a kind of tuft on the 
top of their heads, around which is a circle of very ſhort 
hair. - Theſe people are fond of games and diverſions. 
They celebrate, with great pomp and ſplendour, thoſe 
feſtivals that are inſtituted in honour of their xdols, and 
thoſe which are appointed for the ending and commence- 
ment of the year. 

Great harmony prevails among different families and in- 
dividuals, which they preſerve by frequent repaſts, to which 
they invite one another. Suicide is unknown among 
them, and they are free from moſt prominent vices and 
CRIMES. 
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_ CLIMATE, 


C HINA is O extenſive, that all its provinces cannot 
enjoy the ſame temperature; their climate, and the naturg 
of their ſoil, are therefore various, according as they are 
nearer or more remote from the ſouth ; ſevere cold is felt 
at Pe-kin, while the ſouthern provinces are expoſed to 
exceſſive heat: the air however is in general wholeſamez 
and the people commonly live to a great age. 


MOUNTAINS, RIVERS AND LAKES, 


The principal mountains of China are thoſe in the 
northern and weſtern parts of the empire. The latter are 
rendered fruitful by the labour and induſtry of the Chineſe 
huſbandman ; but the former are barren, rocky, and inca- 
pable of improvement. Thoſe of the provinces of Chen-fi, 
Ho-nan, Quang-tong and Fo-kien, ſhew few ſigns of cul- 
ture; but they are covered with foreſts of tall, ſtraight 
trees of every ſpecies, fit for building, maſts and ſhip- 
timber. The emperor ſametimes procures from theſe 
mountains enormous trunks, which he cauſes to be tranſ- 
ported to the diſtance of more than three hundred 2 
by land and water, to be employed in his palace, or for 
public works. Other mountains furniſh quickſilver, iron, 
tin, cepper, gold and filyer, Political farclight has bow 
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ever prevented many of the latter from being opened. 
The chiefs of the early dynaſties, aware that artificial 
riches could not form a ſolid. baſe for the happineſs of 
ſtates, were afraid of opening theſe ſources of luxury, leſt 
the people ſhould be induced to neglect the natural riches 
of their ſoil, by applying to other lab ours than thoſe of 
agriculture. About the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, the emperor Tehing-tſou cauſed a mine of pre- 
cious ſtones to be ſhut, which had been opened by a pri- 
vate individual. Uſeleſs labours, ſaid he, produce fterility ; 
a mine of precious flones does not Furniſh corn. At pre- 
ſent, the Chineſe are not ſo ſcrupulous, for they carry on 
a great trade in gold. 

The Chinefe retate ſeveral fngulir and extraordinary 
phenomena of their mountains, not worth repeating, 
though their credulity induces them to relate thoſe legen- 
dary tales as facts. But they admire, above all others, a 
mountain of Fo-kien, the whole of which they conceit to 
be a figure of the god H. 

The principal lakes of China are the Tong-ting-hou, 
ſituated in the province of  Hou-quang, and which is 
more than two hundred and forty miles in circumference ; 
the Tai-hou, part of which extends into Kiang-nan ; the 
Hong-tſe,/and the Kao-yeou, of the province of Kiang-nan; 
and the Poyang-hou, formed in Kiang-fi by the confluence 
of four conſiderable rivers, which, like the ſea, is ſubject 
to tempeſts and ſtorms. This laſt mentioned is near 
three hundred miles in length. | 

Among an infinitude of great and ſmall rivers that water 
this vaſt kingdom, there are two particularly celebrated. 
The firſt is the Yan-tſe-kiang, or Son of the Sea, It has 
its ſource in the province of Yun-nan, traverſes Hou- 
quang and Kiang-nan, and, after having watered four pro- 
vinces, through an extent of twelve hundred miles, it falls 
into the eaſtern ſea, oppoſite the iſle of Tſong-ming. This 
river, at the diſtance of more png ninety miles from its 
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mouth, is a mile and a half broad. The navigation of it is 
dangerous, and numbers of veſſels are loſt in it almoſt 
every day. It flows with great rapidity, and forms in its 
courſe ſeveral iſlands, which are beneficial to the province, 
on account of the multitude of reeds, from ten to twelve 
feet in height, which they produce, and which are uſed 
for fuel in all the neighbouring cities. When this river” 


is ſwelled by torrents from the mountains, it becomes ſo 


impetuous that it overflows and carries away part of theſe 
iſlands, forming others from their wrecks in thoſe places 
of its bed where it leaves them. | 

Another great river of China is the Hoang-ho, or 
Yellow River. The Chineſe give it this name, becauſe 
the clay and ſand which it waſhes down, eſpecially in time 
of rain, make its water appear of a yellow colour. It 
riſes in the mountains which border the province of Te- 
tchuen on the weſt, and, after a courſe of nearly eighteen 
hundred miles acroſs Tartary and China, diſcharges itſelf 
into the eaſtern ſea, not far from the mouth of the Vang- 
tſe-kiang. It is very broad and rapid; but ſo ſhallow, that 
it is ſcarcely navigable. It often happens, that it over- 
flows its banks, and buries whole villages; and it has been 
found neceſſary, in order to confine it, to raiſe, in ſeveral 
places, long and ſtrong banks, which, however, do not en- 
tirely free the cities in its neighbourhood from the dread 
of its inundations. For the ſame reaſon, the people of the 
province of Ho-nan, the land of which is exceedingly low, 
have taken the precaution to ſurround moſt of their cities, 
at the diſtance of three furlongs, with eng ramparts of 
earth faced with turf. 
The ingenuity which the Chineſe diſplay in turning the 
happy fituation of their lakes and rivers to the greateſt 
advantage, is worthy of attention. One of their prin- 
cipal works for the convenience of commerce, is the cele- 
brated canal which reaches from Canton to Pe-kin, and 
which forms a communication between the ſouthern and 
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northern provinces. This work, called The Raya] Canal, 
is eighteen, hundred miles in length; and its navigation, 
no where interrupted but by the mountain Meiling, where 
paſſengers are obliged to travel thirty or forty miles over. 
land. They, however, have no occaſion to quit their 
barks when they are going through the provinces of 
Quane-fi and Hou-quang. In this canal, a number of 
others terminate, which ſtretch out into the country, and 
form a communication between the neighbouring cities, 
towns and villages. The greater part of theſe canals 
have been executed by the induſtry of the inhabitants, who 
have ſparcd neither labour nor expence to procure them- 
ſelves the valuable advantage of having an eaſy convey- 
ance for their goods into all the provinces of the empire. 
Near to Chas-hing and Ning-ps there are two canals, the 
waters of which do not communicate, and which differ 
ten or twelve fect in their level. To render this place 
paſſable for boats, the Chineſe have conſtructed a double 
glacis of large ſtones, or rather, two inclined planes, which 
unite in an acute angle at their upper extremity, and ex- 
tend on each fide to the ſurface of the water. If the bark 
is in the lower canal, they puſh it up the plane of the 
frſt glacis, by means of ſeveral capſtans, until it is. raiſed 
to the angle, when, by its own weight, it glides dowa the 
ſecond glacis, and precipitates itſelf into the water of the 
higher canal, with a- conſiderable velocity. It is ſeldom, 
that any accident happens in this paſſage; for the Chi- 
neſe ule for the keels of theſe barks a kind of wood which 


is excecdingly hard and F for reſiſting the violence of 
ſuch an effort, 


MINES, METALS, STONES, EARTHS, CLAYS, &c. 


The mountains of China being numerous, and ſituated 
under various climates, muſt contain. minerals of every 
| ſpecies. There are indeed found there in great abundance, 


mines of gold, filyer, iron, copper, tin, lead, mercurys 
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marble, cryſtal, cinnabat, lapis lazuli, &c. Gold and 
filver would be much more common ih this empire, was 
it not for the policy we have already mentioned, which 
does not permit the mines which contain theſe metals to 
be opened. A great part of the gold, therefore, which is 
to be found in China, is collected in the fand of the rivets 
and torrents which fall from the mountains, ſituated on 
the weftern boundaries of the provinces of Se-tchner and 
Yun-nan, the laſt of which abounds in filver-mines. The 
Lo-los, of whom we have already fpoken, muſt pro- 
cure much gold from their mountains, ſince it is a cuf- 
tom among them, to incloſe a great quantity of plates of 
gold in the coffins of thoſe people whom they are deſitous 
of honouring. Their gold, however, dees not appear 
beautiful, becauſe it is not thoroughly purified. The Lo- 
los are little better acquainted with the art of melting 
filver, which is ſtill blacker, and cortains more refuſe ; 


burt it is as pure and bright as that of any other countty, 


when refined by the Chineſe workmen. As the Chineſe 
gold is not coined, it is employed in commerce, and be- 
comes merchandize. It is never uſed there but in gild- 
ing, or for flight ornaments: the emperor being the only 
perſon who poſſeſſes any quantity of gold plate. 

Iron, lead and tin mines are common, and theſe metals 
are ſold at a low rate throughout the whole empire. 

The copper-mines of the provinces of Yunnan and 
Koei-tchou have furniſhed, for a great number of years, all 


the ſmall coin that is ſtruck in the empire. According to 


Groſier, the Chineſe have a kind of copper which they call 
pẽ-tong, or white copper, fo pure and fine, that it approaches 
near to ſilver. This copper, he fays, is naturally white 
when taken from the mine; and when it is broken into 
grains, is found ſtil} whiter in the interior part than on the 
furface. He informs us that a number of experiments have 
been made at Pe- kin, which ſufficiently prove, that this 


copper does not owe its whiteneſs to any mixture. Dif- 
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ferent kinds of works are made of it; but, to ſoften it and 
render it leſs brittle, the workmen are obliged to mix 
with it a little zinc, or ſome metal of the ſame kind. 
Thoſe who are deſirous of preſerving its ſplendour and beau- 
tiful colour, add to it a fifth part of filver. This copper is 
found in the province of Vun-nan. The Japaneſe bring 
to China another kind, which is yellow, and fold in in- 
gots. It has a great reſemblance to gold, and is uſed by 
the Chineſe for making different toys. Notwithſtanding 
the aſſertion of experiments having proved to the contrary, 
we are inclined to think both thele latter are mixtures and 
not pure copper; if not, there can be little doubt but the 
change is produced by the influence of ſome neighbouring 
mineral, perhaps not yet noticed. 

The Chineſe have another kind of copper, which they call 
tſe-lay-tong, or copper which comes of itſelf. It is nothing 
elſe but copper waſhed down from the tops of the moun- 
tains, and which is afterwards found among the pebbles 
and ſand left by the torrents when they become dry. 

| Quarries and coal-mines are abundant in every province 
of the empire. Coals are found in great plenty in the 
mountains of the provinces of Chen-fi, Chan-ſi and Pe- 
tcheli. Without this ſupply, fire-wood, which is ſcarce 
and very dear, would not be found ſufficient for the con- 
ſumption of the northern provinces. 

Lapis lazuli is found in ſeveral cantons of the province 
of Yun-yan, in the whole province of Se-tchuen, and in 
a diſtrict of the province of Chan- ſi, called Tai-tong- fou; 
it differs nothing from that imported into Europe. Chan- ſi 
furniſhes a moſt beautiful kind of white jaſper much reſem- 
bling agate; it is tranſparent when poliſhed, and ſometimes 
diverſified with ſpots ; the Chineſe call it Tusche. 

The moſt beautiful rock cryſtal of China is dug from the 
mountains of T'chang-tcheou-fou, and Tchang-pou-hien 
in the province of Fo-kien, ſituated in latitude 24 100. 
The artiſts of theſe two cities are very ingenious in cut- 


— 
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ting it, and forms it into buttons, ſeals, figures of animals, 


and other trinkets. 
Yun-nan furniſhes ſome real rubies, but they are ex- 


ceedingly ſmall. There is ſold yearly in the capital of this 


province a number of other precious ſtones ; but they are 
ſaid to be procured from other places, eſpecially from the 
neighbouring kingdoms of Ava and Lavs. It is certain, 


that there is, at the diſtance of two hundred ſenes or cords 
from the city of Mohang-leng, the capital of Laos, a mine 


of precious ſtones, from which rubies are ſaid to be dug 


that are ſometimes as large as a walnut. Emeralds are alſa 


found there; and it is ſaid, that the king of Laos has one 


in his poſſeſſion, which is equal in ſize to a moderate orange. 


A rivulet runs acroſs this mine, and detaches ſeveral pre- 


cious ſtones, which it waſhes down with its current. 

Quarries of marble are very common in China, eſpe- 
cially in the province of Fo-kien. But the Chineſe artiſts 
are not ſo well acquainted as Europeans with the art of 
working it. Small pieces of it are however ſometimes 
found among the merchants, which are poliſhed in a ſupe- 


rior manner, ſuch as the ſmall tablets uſed as ornaments 


in their feſtivals named tien-tſan. They are very elegant, 


and variegated with different colours, which, though not 


lively, repreſent, naturally, mountains, rivers, trees and 
animals. "Theſe tablets are made from marble procured 


from the quarries of Taily-fou and the moſt beautiful 
pieces are always choſen for that purpoſe. 


Among the various ſtones known in China, there are 


ſome that have obtained the name of ſonorous, and of 


which the Chineſe make muſical inſtruments. They dif- 


fer conſiderably from one another in beauty and in the 
ſtrength and duration of their tone, but what is very ſur- 


priſing, this difference of tone cannot be diſcovered either 
by the different degrees of their hardneſs, weight, fineneſs of 


grain, or any other qualities which might be ſuppoſed to 
determine it, Some Rones are found FUE bard, 
0 * 
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which are very ſonorous; and others exceeding] y ſoft, which 
have an excellent tone ; ſome that are extremely heavy, 
emit a very ſweet ſound; and others, that are as light as 
pumice-ſtone, have alſo an agreeable tone. Theſe ſtones 
have different names given them by the Chineſe. 

The ſtone called yu, is the moſt celebrated, valuable and 
beautiful of this claſs. They are chiefly found in channels 
made by torrents, and in the rivers which flow at the bot- 
toms of the mountains of Yu-nan, Koei-tcheou, Chen-ſi, 
Y-ly and Yo-quen. They reſemble externally thoſe peb- 
bles which are found in the ſtreams and torrents that ruſh 
down through the clefts of the mountains. The largeſt 
that the miffionaries ſaw. in the imperial palace, were two 
feet and a half or three feet in length, and one foot eight or 
ten inches in breadth ; and theſe were conſidered as match- 
leſs pieces. The yu are alſo found in the earth, in valleys 
near mines, and in the fiſſures made by torrents in the ſides 
of the mountains. Theſe differ from others becauſe their 
ſurface is not ſo ſmooth, nor their texture, of ſo fine a grain. 

Five different properties are remarked in the ſonorous 


© | Jus, hardneſs, weight, colour, grain and ſound. 


Beautiful yu are fo hard when cut and poliſhed that the 


beſt tempered ſteel glides upon them without making any 


impreſhon. 
The weight of the yu is proportionable to its hardneſs. 
An unpoliſhed block is preſerved in the emperor's palace, 
two feet fix inches in length, and fix inches in breadth, 
and which to appearance one man could cafily lift; fl 
four are neceſſary only to move it. | | 
The colour moſt eſteemed at preſent in theſe ſtones, is 
that of whey ; thoſe that are next, are bright blue, azure» 
indigo, citron yellow, orange, logwood-red, pale green, 
ſea green, deep green, cinder grey, &c. The Chineſe ſet 
moſt value upon yu which is of one colour only, without 


veins or ſhades, unleſs it be variegated in an agrecable 


manner with five colours. 
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he hardeſt and heav ieſt has always the fineſt grain, 
But What kind of yu is the moſt ſonorous has never yet 
been determined. The nicou. yecuche, or ox fat ſtone, 
is the ſecond kind of ſonorous ſtone known in China. 
It has neither the hardneſs, weight nor ſweet tone of the 
vu, and it is more common, and much leſs eſteemed: how- 
ever, it is very rare to find large pieces of it. That which 
is in greateſt requeſt, has really the colour of the fat 
of beef, and i is of one ſnade, without clouds or veins. This | 
None i is a production of the province of Yun-nan, and, is 
found i in the earth near mines, in valleys, or at the. bgt= 
toms of, the mountains. Its exterior coat is rough, and 
of a dirty colour, between cheſnut and green; 4 "Ll this, 
there is a ſecond, reſembling curdled milk ; after which 
comes another, tinged with yellow, that becomes deeper 
as it approaches the centre. The yu emits ſparks when 
ſtruck with ſteel : the nieou-yeou-che does not. This ſtone 
| ſeems more to reſemble agate 3 and it perhaps may be an, 
agate of a peculiar kind. None are ſonorous but thoſe 
which have a beautiful. yellow colour, without tranſparent 
veins; it is however far from being ſo ſonorous as the yu. 
The third kind i is named hiang-che, and emits ſo metallic 
a a ſound that it might be taken for a compoſition. Some of 
them are found black, others grey, green, and variegated | 
with white. The blackeſt are the moſt ſonorous. It is brought 
from the lake of Tche-kiang, and appears to be a kind of 
alabaſter, the colour and nature of which have been * 
by the water that has penetrated " : 
There is a fourth kind reſembling marble in its veins, 
which are grey, black and dirty white on a milk- white 
ground. The greater part of theſe ſtones have tranſparent 
ſpots, which ſhew that a vitrification has commenced. 
They appear to be ſomething between tale and cryſtal, 
and it is remarked, that their tone is often interrupted, 
and of very ſhort duration. | 
e ” pay 
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The naturaliſts of Europe have we believe, never yet 
attempted to diſcover, whether ſome of our ſtones may 
not have. the ſame properties as the ſonorous ſtones of the 
extremĩties of Aſia. It however appears, that the Romans 
were formerly acquainted with a ſonorous ſtone of the claſs 
of hiang-che, © Pliny,” ſays the abbe du Bos *, « when 
& ſpeaking of curious ſtones, obſerves, that the ſtone 
ce called calcophonas, or brazen ſound, is black ; and that, 
6. according to the etymology of its name, it ſends forth 
“ a ſound much reſembling that of braſs when it is ſtruck. 
« The paſſage of Pliny is as follows: Calcophonas nigra 
« ft; ſed illiſa, æris tinnitum reddit. Lib. 37. Sect. 56.” 
Some ſonorous ſtones ſent into France, rouſed the 
euriolity of the chemiſts there, who thought proper to 
inquire to what claſs of ſtones they may belong, and the late 
duke de Chaulnes applied with particular attention to this 
reſearch. The following is the reſult of the experiments 
which he made on a king + in the cabinet of Mr. Bertin : 
« The Academy of Sciences, Mr. Rome de Liſle, and 
& ſeveral other learned mineralogiſts, when aſked, if they 
ct were acquainted with the black ſtone of which the Chi- 
« neſe king were made; for anſwer cited the paſſage of 
« Pliny mentioned by Boethius de Bott, Linnæus, and 
« in the Dictionary of Bomare, and added, what Mr. 
« Anderſon remarks in his Natural Hiſtory of Iceland, 
c reſpecting a bluiſh kind of ſtone which is very ſono- 
4 rous. As the black ſtone of the Chineſe becomes of a 
cc bluiſh colour when filed, it is probably of the ſame ſpecies. 
None of the reſt who were conſulted had ever ſeen it. 
« The Chineſe ſtone has a great reſemblance at firſt 
« ſight to black marble, and, like it, is calcareous ; but 
c marble generally is not ſonorous. It alſo externally 
« reſembles touch-ſtone, which is a kind of baſaltes, and 


* Vide Reflections on Poetry and Painting. 
+ A mufical inftrument madg of this tone. 
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the baſaltes found near voluane's but theſe two ſtones 
are vitrifications. 


« Its reſemblance to black marble induced me to make 


« ſome comparative experiments. It is not phoſphoric; 


neither is black marble. Tt has no effe& upon a ſuſ- 
pended iron bar; and conſequently contains no iron in 
its metallic ſtate; but when diſſolved in acids, to try 
whether it contained any particles of that metal, it pro- 
duced a ſtrong efferveſcence, which ſeemed to indicate 
it not to be entirely free from them. As black marble 
did not preſent the ſame phenomenon, the ſonorous ſtone 


was examined more attentively by a magnifying glaſs, 


when ſeveral ſmall points, reſembling pyrites, were 
diſcovered in it, to which this difference was attributed. 
When diſſolved in nitrous, marine, or vitriolic acids, it 
always preſents the ſame phenomena as black marble; 
with vitriolic acid it makes a greyiſh magma, and leaves 


behind it a black ſubſtance that is not ſoluble in nitrous _ 


or marine acids, and which, as in black nn, is a real 
inflammable bitumen. | 

« Black marble and ſonorous ' ſtone, wikis calcined, 
become entirely white, and yield a very ſtrong calx 
but it loſes its bitumen by the action of fire. Sonorous 
ſtone, however, appears to contain leſs of the phlogiſtic 
and colouring matter; for a precipitation of it, by 
means of fixed alkali, is ſomewhat whiter, and has 


more of a blueiſh caſt than that of black marble. 


When tried by volatile alkali, it contains no copper. 
Other precipitations of it, * different ſubſtances, exhibit 
the ſame appearances.“ 


The duke having proceeded thus far in his mee en- 


deavoured to procure ſome farther information from the 
ſtone- cutters. They replied, that blue- coloured marble was 


very ſonorous, and that they had ſeen large blocks of it 
which emitted a very ſtrong ſound; but the duke having 
ordered a king to be conſtructed of this kind of ſtone, it 
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did not poſſeſ that property. By trying the black marble 
of Flanders, a piece was at length obtained which emitted 
an agreeable found : it was cut into a king, which is almoſt 
as ſonorous as thoſe of China. From theſe obſervations 
the duke concludes, that the ſtones of which the king are 
formed, are nothing elſe but 2 black kind of marble, the 
conſtituent parts of which are the ſame as thoſe of the 
marble of Europe, but that ſome difference in their orga- 
nization renders them more or leſs ſonorous. 

The duke farther obſerves, that “ the Chineſe he 
* fing of cryſtal, and that one of this kind is to be ſeen 
& at St. Brice, in the cabinet of M. de la Tour, ſecretary 
« to the king; and that they alſo employ a kind of ala- 
& bafter, fome pieces of which M. Bertin received from 
China, ſhaped like the Zing made of black ſtone, that 
E were ſaid to be very ſonorous, but they do not appear to 
& have any found at all; laſtly, that the ſtone yu, of which. 
cc the Chincf2 conſtruct their moſt beautiful King, is _ 
E elſe but a ſpecies of agate.” 
| China abounds with potters earth of various kinds, _ 
of all colours, ſome mixed with gravel, ſome with ſand, 
and ſome ſingularly formed by nature; the moſt valuable 
are thoſe uſed in the manufactory of porcelain. The baſis 
of this article is produced by the mixture of two ſorts of 
earth, one called pe-tun-tſe, and the other kao-lin ; the 
Atter is intermixed with ſmall ſhining particles; the for- 
mer purely white, and very fine to the touch. Theſe firſt 
materials are carried to the manufactories in the ſliape of 
| bricks. The pe-tun-tfe, which is fo fine, is nothing elſe 
but fragments of rock taken from certain quarries, and 
reduced to powder. -Every kind of ſtone is not fit for this 
_ purpoſe, The colour of that which is good, ſay the Chineſe, 
ought to incline a littie towards green. A large iron club 
is uſed for breaking theſe pieces of rock; they are after- 
wards put into mortars; and, by means of levers headed 


ith ſtone and bound round with iron, they are reduced 
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to a very fine powder. Theſe levers are put in action 
Either by the labour of men, or by water, in the fame 
manner as the beaters of European paper mills. The duſt 
afterwards collected is thrown into a veſſel full of water, 


and ſtirred with an iron ſhovel. When it has been left 


to ſettle for ſome time, a kind of cream riſes on the top, 
about four inches in thickneſs, which is ſkimmed off and 
' poured into another veſſel filled with water; the water in 
the firſt veſſel is repeatedly ſtirred, and the cream which 
riſes is ſtill collected, until nothing but the coarſe dregs, 
which, by their own weight, precipitate to the bottom, 


remain: theſe dregs are then TY collected, and 


pounded anew. 

What was taken from the firſt veſſel is now ſulſcred 
to remain in the ſecond until it is formed into a kind of 
cruſt at the bottom, when the water is poured off, by 
gently inclining the veſſel, that the ſediment may not be 
diſturbed, and the paſte is thrown into large moulds pro- 


per for drying it. Before it is entirely hard, it is divides 


into ſmall {quare cakes, which are ſold by the hundred. 

The khas-lin, which is alſo uſed in the compoſition. of 
porcelain, requires leſs labour than the pe-tun-tfe, nature 
having a greater ſhare in the preparation of it. There 
are large mines of it in the boſoms of certain mountains, 
the exterior ſtrata of which conſiſts of a kind of red earth. 


Theſe mines are very deep, and the kao-lin is found in 


ſmall lumps, that are formed into bricks, after having gong 
through the ſame proceſs as the pe- tun-tſe. It is from 


the kao-lin that fine porcelain derives all its ſtrength. 


The Chineſe have diſcovered, within theſe few years, 
a new ſubſtance proper to be employed in the com poſition 
of porcelain. It is a ſpecies of chalk, called ha- che, from 
which the phyſicians of China prepare a kind of draught, 
ſaid to be deterſive, aperient, and cooling. The mauus 
urers of porcelain have thought proper to employ this 
one inſtead of kao-lin, It is called hoa becauſe it is 
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glutinous, and has a great reſemblance to ſoap. Porcelain | 
made with hoa-che is very rare, and much dearer than any 
other. It has an exceeding fine grain; and, with regard to the 
painting, if it be compared with that of the common porce- 
lain, it appears to ſurpaſs it in a very conſiderable degree. 

Hoa-che is ſeldom uſed in forming the body of the 
work; and the artiſt is ſometimes contented with making 
it into a very fine ſize, in which the veſſel is plunged when 
dry, in order that it may receive a coat before it is painted 
and varniſhed, by which means it acquires a ſuperior de- 
gree of beauty. - 

When hoa-che is taken from the mine, it is waſhed in 
rain or river water, to ſeparate it from a kind of yellow 
earth which adheres to it. It is then pounded, put into a 
tub filled with water, to diſſolve it, and afterwards formed 
into cakes like kao-lin. We are aſſured, that hoa-che, 
when prepared in this manner, without the mixture of any 
other earth, is alone ſufficient to make porcelain. It ſerves 
inſtead of kao-lin, but is much dearer, 


FRUITS, LEGUMINOUS PLANTS, Ke. | . 


© China produces the greater part of the fruits which we 
have in Europe, and ſeveral other kinds peculiar to the 
country. Apples, pears, prunes, apricots, peaches, quinces, 
figs, grapes, pomegranates, oranges, walnuts, and cheſnuts, 
are found every where in aburidance but there is no good 
ſpecies of cherries in the country; and in general, ex- 
cepting grapes and pomegranates, the fruits which they 
have in common are much inferior to thoſe of Europe. 
| The Chineſe have ſeveral kinds of olives, but they do not 
extract oil from them, on what account we know not, 
whether i it be that this fruit in China is not proper for that 
purpoſe, c or that they are ignorant of the art of making it, 
When they want to gather their olives, they bore a hole in 
the trunk of the tree, which, after having put ſome ſalt 
into it, they ſtop up, and, at the end of a few days, un- | 
Fruit drops of itſelf, 
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Oranges were firſt brought to Europe from China ; for 
which we are indebted to the Portugueſe. Of this fruit 
the Chineſe have a great number of kinds. 

| Lemons and citrons are very common : but the Chineſe 
pay particular attention to the culture of a kind of lemon- 
tree, the fruit of which is of the ſize of a walnut, round, 
green, and four, and are ſaid to be excellent in ragouts. 
Theſe trees are often planted in boxes, to ornament courts, 
halls, and apartments, 

The Chineſe have a very ſmall ſpecies of 4 which 
are yellow within, and exceedingly ſweet, and which 
are eaten with the ſkin, as we ſometimes eat apples in 
Europe. They have alſo another kind, ſtill more eſteemed, 
which are brought from that part of Tartary called Ham. 
Theſe melons, as we have already obſerved, may be kept 
freſh for five or ſix months. Great care is taken every 
year to make a proper proviſion of them for the emperor's 
table. | 

The ?ſe-tſe are a ſpecies of fruit peculiar to China, that 

grow in almoſt all the provinces. There are different 
| Kinds of them. Thoſe of the ſouthern parts of the empire 
are remarkably ſweet ; their ſeeds are black and flat, and 
the pulp is ſlimy and extremely juicy. In Chan-ft and 
Chen: ſi the tſe-tſe are larger, firmer, and richer, and much 
fitter for being kept. The tree which produces this fruit 
is very beautiful; it is as tall and buſhy as a middling 
ſized walnut- tree; its leaves in ſpring and ſummer are of 
a bright green, but in antumn they appear of a beautiful 
red. The fruit is the ſize of a common apple; in propor- 
tion as they ripen, they aſſume an orange-colour ; and when 
they are dried, they are as ſweet and mealy as hgs. 

Fwo kinds of fruit with which we are not acquainted, 
are found in the provinces of Fo-kien, Quang-tong, and 
Quang-li. The firſt, called Ii-chi, of the ſize of a date, 
has a ſtone, which is long and very hard, and covered 
with a ſoft juicy pulp, that has an exquiſte taſte. This 
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pulp is incloſed with a rough, thin rind, ſhaped at one 
end like an egg. We are aſſured, that this fruit is deli- 
cious ; but it is dangerous when eat to excels 3 as it is fo 
hot, as to occaſion an eruption over the whole body. The 
Chineſe ſuffer it to dry in the rind, until it becomes black 
and ſhrivelled, like prunes. By theſe means, it is pre- 


ſerved all the year; they generally uſe it in tea, to which 


it communicates a certain ſourneſs, which they prefer to 
the ſweetiæſs of ſugar. This fruit is carried to Pe-kin for 
the uſe of the emperor, incloſed in tin veſſels, filled with 
ſpirits mixed with honey and other ingredients, and thus it 
preſerves an appearance of freſhneſs ; but loſes much of its 
Aavour. That this prince might taſte them in the higheſt 
perfection, the trees themſelves have been ſametimes tranſ- 
ported to the capital in boxes; and they have been ſo well 
manage hn that, when they arrived there, the fruit 1 was near 
its maturity. | 
Another kind of fruit peculiar to the ſouthern pro- 
viaces, is the long-yen, or dragon's eye; it is of a round 


_ figure, has a yellowiſh ſkin, and its pulp is white, tart and 


juicy, and is very agreeably flavoured. 

The Chineſe diſtinguiſn three kinds of apricot trees; 
the apricot-tree with double flowers; the apricot-trec 
that produces fruit, and the wild apricot- tree. The apri- 
cot- tree with double flowers, is cultivated in gardens ; the 
Chineſe divide this tree into four principal claſles ; which 
are the millefolia, pale yellow, milk white, and the com- 
mon, the bugs of which at firſt appear red; but the flowers 
whiten as they blow. There are dwarf apricot- trees with 
double flowers, which are placed for ornament in apart- 
ments, where they flower during winter. The reſt are 
planted on little mounts in gardens, and have a very beau- 


tiful effect in ſpring. The apricot-tree bearing fruit, 


and the wild apricot are ſimilar to thoſe of Europe, from 
the-kernels of the latter the Chineſe extract a good oil, 
which may be ſubſt: tuted for that uſed at table; it is, at 
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leaſt, much ſuperior to the oil produced from walnuts 
which is burnt in lamps. The Chineſe peaſants warm 
their ſtoves with what remains of the ſtones, and collect 
the cinders for manuring their land. 

The harren mountains which lie to the weſt of Pe- kin, 
are covered with theſe trees; and the oil extracted from 
their kernels, render the peaſants as rich as thoſe who 
live in the low lands. Apricots in China, as in Europa, 
are generally the earlieſt fruit of ſummer. The Chineſe 
preſerve them both dry and liquid; but they always wait 
until the fruit is quite ripe. Beſides this, they preſs out 
the juice, boil and clarify it, and form it into a kind of 
lozenges, that. may be kept as long as they chooſe, and 
which, when diſſolved in water, make a cooling and re- 
freſhing beverage. 

China produces abundance of grapes; it is not, there- 
fore from a want of this fruit, that the Chineſe make fo 
little uſe of wine. Thoſe who believe that the vine was 
not known in the Chineſe empire until very late, and that 
it was carried thither from the weſt, labour under a great 


miſtake, for all the literati afſert, that the vine has been 


known and cultivated in China from the remoteſt anti- 
quity, and it is certain, that there were vines in Chan:ſi 
and Chen-ſi ſeveral centuries before the Chriſtian era; 
and that a ſufficiency of them were cultivated to make 
abundance of wine, Groſier ſays, that in the large Chineſe 
herbal book it is ſaid that wine made from grapes, was the 
wine of honour, which ſeveral cities preſented to the em- 
perors, their governors and viceroys. In 1373, the empe- 
ror Tai-tſou accepted ſome of it, for the laſt time, from 
Tai-yuen, a city of Chen- ſi, and forbade any more to be 
preſented, ſaying, I drink little wine, and I am unwilling, 
that what J da drink, ſhould occaſion any burden to my 
people. : | 
The vine has however, like the empire itſelf, experi- 
enced its revolution, it has often been included in the liſt 
| F f 2 
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of proſcribed trees and ſhrubs that impeded agriculture, 
and the extirpation was at times carried ſo far in many 
provinces, that the remembrance of it was forgotten. With 
regard to the preſent ſtate of the culture of vines in China, 
we know from unqueſtionable authority that the emperors 
Kang-hi, Yong-tching and Kien-long, now on the throne, 
have cauſed a number of new plants to be introduced 
from foreign countries ; that the three provinces of 
Honan, Chan-tong and Chanſi, have repaired their 
former loſſes ; that the large cities of Tai-yuen and Ping- 
yang in Chan-ſi, are become famous on account of the 
great quantity of dried grapes that are procured from their 
environs, and that the province of Pe-tcheli, at all times 
fruitful in vines, produces ſo many at preſent, that there 
are fourteen of its diſtricts celebrated for their raiſins, 
which are preſerved and fold in Pe-kin at a very moderate 
price. | 

As roots and greens are the principal nouriſhment of 
the people, they ſpare no labour to procure them good. 
Beſides thoſe kinds common in Europe, they have a great 
number of others, in a great meaſure unknown to us, at 
leaſt to the nation at large. Among theſe is a ſpecics of 
onion, which are not produced from ſeed, as ours are. 
Towards the cloſe of the ſeaſon, fome ſmall filaments ſpring 
from the ends of the leaves, in the middle of which a 
white onion is formed, like thoſe that grow in the earth. 
This ſmall onion again ſhoots forth leaves ſimilar to thoſe 
which fupport it; and theſe new leaves bear another onion 
on their points, but in ſuch manner, that the leaves and 
the onion, become ſmaller as they are farther diſtant from 
the carth. | | 

Rue, ſorrel, cabbage-plants and other greens, when 
tranſported from India to China, either die or degenerate 
before the end of two or three years. The Chineſe, 
however, have real cabbages; but they never grow into 2 
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head. They have alſo had parſley for a long time; but it 
loſes the taſte and beauty which it has in Europe. 

Among the pot-herbs which we have not, and for 
which it is ſaid the Chineſe are to be envied, is a plant 
called pe-tſai, Tt is much uſed, and bears ſome reſem- 
blance to the Roman beet ; but differs from it in its flow- 
er, ſeed, taſte and ſize. The beſt pe-(ſai grows in the 
northern provinces, where the inhabitants leave it to be 
ſoftened by the hoar-froſts. The quantity ſown and con- 
ſumed is very great indeed; and in the months of Octo- 
ber and November the bridges of Pe-kin are almoſt block- 
ed up by waggons which continue paſſing from morning 
till night, loaded with this plant. The Chineſe make 
proviſion of pe-Iſai for winter; pickling of it, and mixing 
it with their rice. 

The Chineſe cultivate even the bottom of their waters, 
and the beds of their lakes, ponds and rivulets, produce 
' crops that ta us are unknown. Their induſtry has found 
out reſources in a number of aquatic plants, ſeveral of 
which, as the pi-4ſi, or water-cheſnut, and the lien- Hoa, 


are the greateſt delicacies of a Chineſe table. The Go- 


vernment has Cauſed this latter plant to be cultivated in 
all the lakes, marſhes and waſte grounds covered with 
water, which belong to the ſtate. And the emperor has 
ordered all the canals which ornament his gardens, to be 
planted with it; and the greater part of the dirches round 
his palace are full of it. The flowers and verdure of this 
plant cover thoſe two immenſe ſheets of water in the cen- 
tre of Pe-kin, and which are only ſeparated by a bridge, 
where every body may paſs, and from which there is an 
excellent view of the gardens belonging to the imperial 
palace. The pr-7fi grows only in the ſouthern provinces 
of China; it ſoon dies at Pe-kin; its leaves are as long as 
thoſe of the bulruſh, but hollow, and formed into a pipe 
like the top of an onion. Its fruit is found in a cover. 
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formed by its root, in which it is incloſed, as a cheſnut 


in its huſk. And when this huſk is broken, the fruit 


may be extracted, without hurting the plant. It is ex- 
ceedingly wholeſome, and has a moſt delicate taſte. It is 
given to ſick people to chew, as it is very cooling for the 


mouth. 
TREES, SHRUBS AND PLANTS. 


China contains almoſt every ſpecies of trees that are 


known in Europe, but we ſhall only notice particularly 


thoſe peculiar to the country, or, at leaft, ſuch as are not 
to be found in our weitern climates. | 

TALLOW-TREE. Among the extraordinary trees, we 
cannot but diſtinguiſh that which produces tallow. This 
tree is of the ſize ofa cherry- tree; its branches are crook- 
ed; its leaves are ſhaped like a heart, and of a bright red 
colour; it has a ſmooth bark, a ſhort trunk, and a round 
buſhy top. The fruit is contained in a huſk divided into 
three ſpherical ſegments, which open when it 1s ripe, and 
diſcover three white grains, of the ſize of a ſmall walnut. 
In each of theſe is a ſtone, and the pulp with which theſe. 
ſtones are covered, has all the properties of tallow, and its. 
colour, ſmell and conſiſtence are exactly the ſame. The 
Chineſe make candles of it, mixing it only with a little 
linfeed-oil, to render it ſofter and ſweeter, Did they pu- 
rify it as tallow is purined in Europe, the candles made 
from it would not be inferior, but, as this precaution is, 
negletted, they have a more diſagreeable ſmell, produce a 
thicker ſindke, and afford a fainter light. 

WAx-TREE. The Chineſe procure from certain trees 
a kind of wax, nearly equal in quality to that made by 
bees, which they call pe-la. This wax is depoſited by 
ſmall inſects, on two kinds of trees; no other affording 
them proper nouriſhment. The firſt is ſhort and buſhy, 


and grows in a dry, ſandy ſoil, called by the Chineſe lan- 


la-chu. The other ſpecies is larger, thrives my" in moiſt 
places, and is named choui-la- chu. 
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The lan- la- bu, is of a ſhrubby nature, and eaſily pro- 
pagates; walls may be. covered, or hedges be form- 
ed of it; it equally well endures heat and cold, and 
thrives, without the leaſt culture, in the barreneſt ſoil. 

The ſmall inſects that make the pe-la, do not naturally 
frequent theſe trees; they muſt be placed upon them: but 
this is not difficult; and, after a tree is once ſtocked, it 
always retains them. Towards the beginning of winter, 
ſmall tumours are perceived upon the kan-la-chu that have 
already produced wax, which continually increaſe, until 
they become of the ſize of a ſmall walnut: theſe are fo 
many neſts filled with the eggs of inſets, called pe-la-tchong, 
or la-tchong, When the warmth of ſpring makes the tree 
ſhoot forth its bloſſoms, it alſo gives life to the iufeCts that 
cover it. Then is the proper time to depoſit neſts on thoſe 
trees which have none. To do this the Chineſe make 
ſmall bundles of ſtraw, on each of which they put ſeven or 
eight neſts ; they afterwards tie theſe to the branches, tak- 
ing care to place the neſts immediately on the bark. If 
the ſhrub' is five feet in height, it is capable of ſupporting 
one or two neſts on each of its boughs. After theſe in- 
| ſets are hatched, they run upon the branches, diſperſe 
themſelves gver the leaves, and perforate the bark, under 
which they retire ; but come forth at the proper ſeaſon for 
making their wax. ä 

About the middle of June, this wax begins to appear 
upon the kan-la-chu. A few filaments, like thoſe of fine 
ſoft wool, are perceived rifing from the bark, around the 
body of the infect ; by degrees, theſe filaments form a kind 
of down, which becomes thicker, and increaſes. in ſize 
during the heats of ſummer. This cruſt covers the 
inſet, and defends it from the heat, rain and ants. The 
Chineſe ſay, that, if the wax were left too long on the 
tree, the inſects would not make their neſt. Care muſt, 
therefore, be taken to gather it before the firſt hoar 
froſts. | 
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This wax is white and bright, and preſerves its tranſ- 
parency to the depth of an inch. It is carried to court, 
and there reſerved for the uſe of the emperor, princes and 
chief mandarins. An ounce of it added to a pound of oil 
the mixture acquires a conſiſtency, and forms a wax little 
inferior to that made by bees. The phyſicians employ it 
in curing ſeveral diſeaſes; and when applied to wounds, 
it makes the fleſh heal in a very ſhort time. 

VARNISH-TREE. An opinion long prevailed in Europe, 
that the celebrated varniſh of the Chineſe was only a com- 
poſition, which the Chineſe had the art of making. It is 
now known, that they are indebted to nature and their 
climate only, for this liquor, which gives ſo much luſtre 


and beauty to many of their manufactures. It is nothing 


_ elſe than a reddiſh gum which diſtils from certain trees 
called - chu. They grow in the provinces of Kiang-ſi 
and Se-tchuen ; but thoſe which are found in the terri- 
tories of Kan-tcheou, one of the moſt ſoutherly cities of 
Kiang- ſi, produce the moſt valuable varniſh. 

The ?fi-chu, the bark and leaves of whch le * 
aſh, bears neither fruit nor flowers. It is, when full 


grown, about fifteen feet in height ; and the circumfer- | 


ence of its trunk, about two feet. The Chineſe propa- 
gate this tree by cuttings, but they do not procure varniſh 
from it until its trunk is nearly five inches in diameter, 
a ſize which it ſeldom attains in leſs than ſeven or eight 


years. Varniſh extracted from a tree ſmaller, or of leſs age, 


has neither the ſame body or ſplendour. This liquor diſtils 
only in the night time, and during the ſummer ſeaſon ; 
for the varniſh produced in ſpring or autumn, is always 
mixed with a great deal of water, and in winter it does not 
flow at all. 

To obtain the gum, they make ſeveral ion of inci- 
fions round the trunk, proportioned to the vigour of the 
tree, The firſt row is at ſeven inches from the earth, 
and the reſt at the ſame diſtance from each other, to the 
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top of che trunk, and ſometimes on che bougis, w 
are of ſufficient ſtrength and ſre. 
Into theſe inciſions, which are made eee sc 
they inſert a ſhell,” and next morning they collect the var- 
wiſh” that has fallen into them; the following evening 
they are again inſerted; and this operation is continued 
until the end of ſummer. A thoufand trees yielding, or 
mn in one night, near twenty pounds of varniſh, 
This varniſh, for the moſt part, is not extracted by 
the proprietors of the trees, but by merchants, Who pur- 
chaſe them for the ſeaſon, at three-pence per feot.” Theſe 
merchants afterwards hire workmen, to attend to them, to 
whöm they give an ounce of flver * month, for their 
ON: and maintenance. hc 
"While the varniſh diſtils, it exhales a malignant vapour, 
the bad effects of which are often ſeverely felt, and Caſa 
only be prevented by preſervatives and great Pprecautis th 


The merchant who employs theſe workmen, keeps by 


him a darge vaſe filled with rape oil, in which a certain 


quantity of thoſe fleſhy filaments found'in hog” s lard have 
been bofled. When the workmen are going to fix the 
ſnells to the trees, or collect the varniſh; they rub their face 
and hands with this oil, with great care; and after eating, 
they waſh their whole bodies with warm water, in which 
the bark of the cheſnut-tree, fir-wood, cryſtalized falt- 
petre, and other drugs, have been boiled. When at work 
near the trees, they put upon their heads a cloth bag, in 
which there are two holes, and cover the fore part of their 
bodies with a kind of apron made of doe- ſkin, ſuſpended 
from their necks with ſtrings, and tied rbund them with 

a girdle. They alſo wear boots, and have coverings on 
their arms, made of the ſame kind of ſkin. "The labourer 
who ſhould neglect theſe precautions would ſoon be pu- 
niſhed for his raſhneſs. The diſorder ſhews itfelf by 
tetters, which become of a bright red colour, and ſpread 
in a very ſhort time; the body ſwells, - and-the ſkin _— 
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and, appears covered with an univerſal leproſy. The un» 
happy victim could not long endure the excruciating pains 
which he feels, was not a ſpeedy remedy carat 
preſervatives we have before mentioned. 

The ſeaſon of collecting varniſh being ended, the — 
chant having ſtrained it, puts it into ſmall caſks, cloſely 
Ropped. A pound of it coſts him about one ſhilling and 
eight · pence ſterling ; and he generally gains cent. per 
gent. upon it, and ſometimes more, according to the diſ- 
tance of the place to which he tranſports it; beſides. this 
he ſells the dregs of it to the druggiſts, who uſe them for 
certain purpoſes in medicine. 

Iaox woop.— This tree riſes to the height of a large 
oak ; but it differs hoth in the ſize of its trunk and in the 
| ſhape of its leaves, Its wood is ſo exceedingly hard and 

heavy, that it ſinks in water; it is faid that the anchors of 
the Chineſe ſhips of war are made of it. 

Nan-Mou,—Travellers deſcribe this tree as the OY 

which it probably is. It is one of the talleſt in China; its 
es ſhoot up vertically, and grow from the trunk, only 
at a certain height, and termingte in a buſh or tufted top, 
The Chineſe conſider its wood as incorruptible.—J#hen 
we are deſirous, ay they, of erefing an edifice to laſt for 
ever, we muſt employ only the nan-may, Great uſe, there. - 
fore is made of this wood in building the emperor's pa- 
laces, ane | 
of it. 

Ros x e tree furniſhes the moſt beautiful . 
valuable wood uſed by the Chineſe artiſts. It is of a very 
dark colour, ſtriped and variegated with delicate veins, 
Which haye the M earnner of painting, It is employed 
for making -different pieces of furniture, which are in 
greater requeſt, and coſt more, than thoſe that are var 
niſhed. 


| Campuire TREE.—The tree from which camphire is 
| procured, is alſo a production of China and, it is faid, that 
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Tome of them ate found above an hundred cubits in height, 
and fo thick, that twenty perſons cannot encloſe them. 
The trunks of theſe trees, when old, emit ſparks of fire ; 
but their flame is fo ſubtle, that no u is to be appre- 
Hended from it. 

The method uſed by the Chineſe for obtaining eamphire, 
3s as follows: They take branches freſh from the tree; 
chop them ſmall, and lay them to ſteep in ſpring water for 
three days and nights. After they have been thus ſoaked 
they are put into a kettle where they are boiled for a cer 
tain time, during which they continually ſtir them with 
a ftick of willow: when they perceive that the ſap of 
theſe ſmall chips adheres to the ſtick, in the form of white 
froſt, they ſtrain the whole off, throwing away the dregs 
and refuſe, This liquor is then poured gently into an 
earthen baſon well varniſhed, in which it is ſuffered to 
remain during the night, it is then found coagulated, and 
formed into a ſolid maſs. To purify this firſt preparation, 
they procure ſome earth from an old wall, which, when 
| Pounded and reduced to a very fine powder, they put into 
the bottom of a copper baſon; over this layer of earth 
they ſpread a layer of camphire, and continue thus until 
they have laid four ſtrata, The laſt, which is of fine earth, 
they cover up with the leaves of the plant p9-ho, or penny- 
royal, and over the whole place another baſon, which 
they join very cloſely to the former, by means of a kind 
of red earth that cements their brims together, The ba- 
ſons, thus prepared, are then put over a fire, which is fo 
managed as to preſerve the heat equal on all parts. When 
the baſons have been expoſed to the neceſſary heat, they 
are taken off and left to cool; after which they are ſepa- 
rated, and the ſublimated camphire is found adhering to the 
cover. This operation is often repeated two or three 
times, for the purpoſe of having the camphire more pure. 
The camphire thus collected is then put between two 
earthen veſſels, the edges of which are W 
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ſeveral; bands of: wet paper. The, veſſels are kept for 
about an hour over an equal and moderate fire; and when 
they are cool, the camphire is found in its utmoſt der 
ſection, and ready for uſe. res 

This method of procuring . may be bedice 
in all ſeaſons of the year, which could not be the caſe, 
were it extracted like other reſinous ſuſtances, that only 
flow during a certain ſhort ſpace of time. Beſides, by 
lopping the branches of the camphire tree, leſs hurt is 
done to it than by making inciſions, which are always 
ten 

Stix. The. ſiang grows to the height of a cheſupt tree, 
and bears a fruit which ſerves, in dying, as a ſubſtitute for 
the gall-nut; it is incloſed in a double huſk of the ſize of 
a cheſnut, which it alſo reſembles in.colour. The exterior 
huſk is that which is uſed properly for dying. Hogs will 
feed upon. this fruit, although it has a diſagreeable taſte. 
The ſiang grous with little culture, to the north of Pe-4in 
and in the province of. Tche-liang; and there can be little 
doubt but it would thrive in the barren and mountainous 
regions of Europe. | 
Lo-xA-sONG.— This name is: given to · a kind of pine, 
found near Keou-owuar, beyond the great wall. Its trunk, 
branches, leaves, and fruit, exachiy reſemble thoſe of our 
common pines; but it. is diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral ſingulari- 
ties: all its leaves fall in autumn; its wood is exceedingly 
hard, and fit for various purpoſes; but the ſap it contains is 
poiſonous. Thoſe who are employed in autting this tree, 
muſt take great care that no drops ſpurt out on the ſkin; 
for it raiſes bliſters and pimples which cannot eaſily be 
cured. If its root, which is of à reddiſh colour, is put 
into water, it ſoon petrifies; it is then uſed for ſharpen- 
ing the fineſt and beſt-tempered tools. I his petrification 
changes its figure ſo little, that it cannot be perceived, 
unleſs examined very cloſely; but Ks weight is conſider- 
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- Euxc-Ju-snv,—The trunk of this tree is., equal in 
thickneſs to a large plumb tree, and divides itſelf into two 
or three principal branches, which are ſubdivided into others 
that are much ſmaller. Its bark is of a reddiſh grey colour, 
and ſpotted like that of hazel. The extremities of its 
branches are knotty, very uncqual, and full of pith. The 
trunk of this tree furniſhes planks which are employed in 
making of furniture. - The fruit, which reſembles our 
cherries before they are ripe, grow from long, green and 
fibrous pedicles. The ſkin of this fruit is very hard, 
ſpeckled in ſome places with ſmall red ſpots, and containing 
a greeniſh ſubſtance, which, by maturity, is converted to 
a kind of jelly. The Chineſe rub their hands with it in 
winter, to prevent chilblains. 

TcHA-KE.—This tree has no bark on its W or 
branches; it grows on the northern coaſts, and if it is 
thrown into the fire, when green, it burns as readily as the 
drieſt wood. If made into charcoal, it kindles very eaſily, 
produces a ſtrong heat, without ſmell or ſmoke, and laſts 
much longer than any other kind. 
 Tcnv-x0v.—This tree is much valued by the chte, 
as its inner rhind furniſhes them with the greater part of 
the paper. which they conſume. When its branches are 
broken, the bark peels off in the form of long ribbons. 
Were we to determine the ſpecies to which this tree 
belongs, by its leaves, we ſhould claſs it with the wild 
mulberry-tree, but, by its fruit, it more reſembles the kg 
tree. This fruit adheres to the branches, without any 
ſtalk, and, when pulled before its maturity, appears, like 
the fig, to be full of milk. This tree grows on the 
mountains, and in a rocky fo. | ? 
 KiN-KQVANG-TSEE, OR SOUR JUJUBE.—This is 2 
large tree, the 1:aves of which are long and ſharp-pointed. 
Its flowers have a greeniſh tint; and the fruit it pro- 
duces reſemble large jujubes : on account of their beau- 
tiful yellow colour, they are called golden fujubes. This 
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fruit, when dried, retains a ſouriſh taſte; and the golden 
colour changes to a delicate red. The ſtone is hard, 


and ſhaped like a heart, as well as the kernel which 


they contain. Theſe ſtones were formerly uſed by the 
fuperſtitious vgtaries of idols, for making chaplets, on 
which ſeveral figures were engraven. It is ſaid to have 
been originally brought from A and that great diffi- 


ities of nature; it partaking of the 
juniper and of the cypreſs tree. Its 
a foot in diameter, and ſhoots out, | 
Amoſt where/it ſprings from the earth, a great number 
of branches, which extend on all fides, and are divided 
into others that form a top extremely thick and buſhy. 
Theſe branches are loaded with leaves; ſome reſembling 
thoſe of the cypreſs ; others thoſe of the juniper : the 


Mele arc long, narrow, and prickly, and are ranged along 
the branches in rows of four, five, and ſometimes ſix each; 


hence, when the branches are viewed lengthwiſe, the 
leaves appear like ſtars, with four, five, or ſix rays, the 


leaf neareſt the eye exactly covering that which is next 
to it, and leaving the intervals between the rows perfectly 
open. The ſmall branches, or twigs, which are covered 
with theſe juniper leaves, are generally found below the 
prineipal boughs ; and the branghes that ſhoot out from 
the upper part cf the fame þbughs, bear cypreſs leaves. 
hes which reſemble thcſe of 
the cypreſs; and there are others, that, in like manner, 
have an affinity to the juniper alone ; there are ſome, alſo, 
which partake of the nature of both; and, laſtly, there 
are others, that bear only a few cypreſs leaves, grafted, as 
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| ft were, on the end of a juniper branch, or a ſmall junipes 
twig, is ſometimes ſeen ſpringing from a cypreſs bough, + 

The bark of this tree is very rough and unequal, and 
of a grayiſh brown colour, inclining to red. Its wood 
is like that of the juniper ; but it is of a reſinous nature, 
The leaves ſmell like cypreſs, and have ſomething of an 
aromatic flavour, but ſharp and bitter, This tree bears 
a ſmall, round green fruit, a little larger than that of the 
juniper : it conta ns two reddiſh grains, ſhaped like a 
heart, which are as hard as a grape-ſtone, 

- BamBoo.—The bamboo is a kind of reed, which grows 
to the height and ſize of large trees, Its leaves are long, 
and bend backwards towards the points, The trunk is 
hollow, and divided at certain ſpaces by knots, but it is 
very ſtrong, and capable of ſuſtaining an enormous weight. 
Bamboo-reeds are bored and uſed as pipes to convey water 
when ſplit lengthwiſe and divided into thin flips, they are 
woven into mats, trunks, and various other works; pa- 
per is alſo made of a certain paſte procured from them, 
after they have been bruiſed and ſteeped in warer; he 
| Bambzag grows in all the provinces of China, but is an 
plenty in the province of Tche-kiang, where whole fos 
reſts are found of it. | 
Acasia—The acaſia of America is common in China. 
The Chineſe authors pretend, that the ſeeds extracted 
from its pods are employed with ſucceſs in medicine. 
 TxEA-PLANT.—Among the aromatic ſhrubs of China, 
that which furniſhes tea holds the firſt rank. Tt is not; 
however, known by this name in the country, but is called 
tcha; and, by corruption in ſome of the maritime pro- 
vinces, tha, from which is derived our word tea. | 

Father le Comte, in his memoirs, has given us a very 
accurare deſcription of this ſhrub. Tea,” ſays he, grows 
in the valleys, and at the bottoms of the mountains. 
q Rocky ground produces the beſt; and that which is 


+ planted in a light foil is next in quality, The worſt is 


. 
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© found in earth of a yellow colour; but in whatever phce 
© it is eultivated, care muſt be taken to expoſe it to the 
© fouth: it then acquires more vigour, and bears three 
c years after it has been planted. The root of the ſhrub 
is like that of the peach tree; and its flowers reſemble 
© the: white wild rcfe. When I entered the province of 
© Fokin, I was ſhewn, for the firſt time, the tea plant; 
© pon the declivity of a little hill. It was only about 
© five or fix feet in height. Several branches joined toge· 
© ther and ſeparated towards their upper extremities, red 
A tufted top almoſt like that of the European myrtle. 
The trunk, though to appearance dry, bore branches 
* that were Coverd@ with beautiful green leaves, narrow 
© and tapering” towards the points, about an inch and a 
* half in length, and indented round the edges. The 
© oldeſt, which appeared of a whitiſh colour below, were 
e brittle, hard and bitter. The young ones were foft and 
$ pliable, of a reddiſh” tint, ſmooth, tranſparent, and very 
eee to the taſte, eſpecially after they had been 
ewed for ſome time. As it was then in September, 1 
nd on them three kinds of fruit. On the young and 
$ + tender branches I obſerved fmall foft berries, of a green 
* colour, filled with very minute yellow grains. On the 
v reſt cf the branches the fruit was as large as beans, but. 
© of different ſhapes ;* fome were round, and contained a 
© pea j others long, and incloſing two; and ſeveral were 
© triapzular, and contained three. The outer rind which 
© mcloſed this ſeed was green, ſmooth, and very thick: 
* Under the ſecond, which was white and thinner, was a 
third pellicle, exceedingly fine, that covered a kind of 
© nut adhering ta the rind by a ſmall fibre, from which it 
* derives its nouriſnment. When this fruit is young, its 
« tafte is ſomewhat bitteriſh ; but, two or three days after 


Lit has been gathered, it lengthens, changes to a yellow 


colour, appears dry and ſhrivelled like an old filbert, and 
* becomes very oily and bitter. I found alſo upon theſe 


t trees 4 third kind of old and hard fruit, the black exterior 


© rind of which, being half open, diſcovered within a hard, 


© brittle huſk, exactly like that of a cheſnut; but it was 


ſo flatted and dried, that after I had broken it, I could 


© ſcarcely diſcover any veſtige of fruit. In ſome of them I 


© found this fruit reduced to powder; and in others, I ob- 


< ſerved a very ſmall nut; perfectly dry and half covered 


© with its firſt pellicle. Among theſe fruits were a great 
number called female, which had no germ. Thoſe that 


c have A germ, if they are ſown, will produce trees; but 


. 
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the Chineſe generally make uſe of ſlips for raiſing plants. 


That I might be better acquainted with the nature 
© of this tree, I had the curioſity to taſte the bark of the 


< trunk and branches; I alſo chewed the wood and fibres, 


both of which appeared to have no bitterneſs, and even 
© after a conſiderable time, I only perceived a taſte ſome- 


< what like liquorice, but very faint.” 
The Chineſe diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds of tea, but they 
all may be reduced to the four following; the Song-lo tchay 


the Vou-y tcha, the Lou-ngan tcha, and the Pou-eul. 


tcha. 

The firſt takes its name from the mountain Song-lo, 
ſituated in the province of Xiang- nan. This mountain 
is not very extenſive, hut it is entirely covered with theſe 
fhrubs, which are alſo cultivated at the bottoms of the 
neighbouring mountains. The Ssrg-/o is the fame which 
we call green tea, It is cultivated almoſt like vines, and 
is Cropped at a certain height, to prevent it from grow- 
ing. This ſhrub muſt be renewed every four or. five 
years, becauſe, after that period, its leaves harden and 
become ſour. The flower which it bears is white, and 
ſhaped like a ſmall roſs, compoſed cf five leaves. The 


Song-lo t:ha may be kept for ſ:veral years, and is uſed, . 


in China, with great ſaccefs, as a remedy for various diſ- 
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The Chineſe. of the province of Kiang-nan are the 


only people who crop the tea-ſhrub ; for every where elfe 
it is ſuffered to grow to its narural ſize, which ſometimes 
extends to ten or twelve feet. When the tree is very 
young, they take care alſo to incline and bend down its 
branches, that they may colle& its leaves afcerwards with 
greater eaſe. This ſhrub grows often on the rugged 
backs of ſteep mountains, acceſs to which is dangerous, 
and ſometimes impracticable. 


The You-y tcha, which is known in Europe by the 
name of bohea, and ſouchong, grows in the province of 


Fo-kien, and takes its name alſo from a mountain, called 
Fon-y, ſituated in the diſtrict of Kien-ning-ſou. 

. This is the tea moſt eſteemed throughout the empire; 
as agreeing better with the ſtomach, being in their eſti- 
mation lighter, ſweeter, and more delicate to the taſte 
than the Song-lo. 

From theſe two kinds of tea three others are compeſ:d, 
the difference of which reſults from the choice of, the 
leaves, and the time when they are gathered. That 
which contains only the tender leaves of young trees, is 
called mas tcha, or imperial tea. This is the moſt de- 
licate, and is that which is tranſported to court for the 
uſe of the emperor. It is ſeldom ever diſtributed but in 
preſents; but it may ſometimes be bought on the ſpot 
where it grows for twenty-pence or two ſhillings the 
pound. | 
The ſecond fort is compoſed of older leaves, and gocs 
under the name of good /Vou-y tcha. The reſt of the 
leaves that are ſuffered to remain and grow larger form 
the third kind, which is fold to the common people at a 
very cheap rate. 

The flowers of this ſhrub alſo furniſh another kind of 
tea; but theſe who are deſirous of procuring it, mult pay 


$ ſuperior * for it. 


_ when infuſed. 
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The Lou-ngan tcha, which is the third kind of tea 
we have mentioned, grows in the neighbourhood of the 
city of Lou-gnan-tcheou, It differs in nothing from the 
S9ng-lo, either in the configuration of its leaves, or in 
the manner of cultivation; but it is neither ſo heating, 
nor ſo harſh and corroſive properties which, no doubt, 
reſult from the difference of the ſoils in which they grow. 
The fourth kind is procured from a village named 
Pou-eul, ſituated in the province of Tun-nan, on the 
frontiers of the kingdoms of Pegu, Aua, Laos and Tong 
king. This village is become conſiderable by its com- 
merce in this article: people reſort to it from all parts; 
but the entrance cf it is forbidden to ſtrangers, who are. 
only permitted to approach the bottoms of the mountains, 
to receive the quantity of tea which they want. The 
trees that produce this tea are tall and buſhy ; and grow 
without any cultivation. The leaves are longer and 
thicker than thoſe of the Song-lo tcha and You-y teha; 
and they are rolled up in the ſame manner as tobacco, 
and formed into maſſes, which are fold at a dear rate. 
This tea is much uſed in the provinces of Jun- nan and 
Koei-tcheou. It has nothing harſh ; but it has not that 
agreeable taſte and flavour which diſtinguith other kinds 
The harel tcha is chiefly uſed hs the Mogul Tartais! 
It is only the refuſe of the leaves of all the different teas 
which have been ſuffered to grow hard, mixed indiſcrimi- 
nately. Theſe people, who feed on raw fleth, are ſubject 
to continual indigeſtion, if they give over the uſe of teaz 
on which account they tranſport great quantities of it 
from China; and, in exchange, furniſh horſes for the 
emperor's cavalry. * 
We muſt not confound with real tea every thing that 
the Chineſe call cha. What is fold in the province of 
Chang-tong as tea, is properly but a kind of moſs, which 
grows on the rocks in the neighbourhood of Mang-ing-hein. 
Hh2 
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A like kind of tea is diſtributed in ſome of the other 
northern provinces, which is not compoſed of real leaves, 


although the merchants vend it under the name of tcha-y7, 


| Fea-leaves. If this commodity is adulterated even in 


China, can we flatter ourſelves, that the tea we have in 


Europe is pure, and without mixture 


When the tea-leaves have been collected, they en 
poſed to the ſteam of bo. ling water; after which they 
are put upon plates of copper, over à fire until they 
become dry and ſhrivelled, and appear ſuch as we ſee them 


in Europe. 


According to the teſtimony of Kœmpfer, tea is prepared 


in the fame manner in the iſles of Japan. There are ta 


© be ſeen there, ſays this traveller, © public buildings 
© erefted for the purpoſe of preparing the freſh-gathered 


© tea. Every private perſon who has not ſuitable conve- 


© niences, or who is unacquainted with the operation, 
© may carry his leaves thither as they dry. Theſe build- 
© ings contain a great number of ſmall ſtoves raiſed about 
© three feet high, each of which has a broad plate of iron 


1 * fixed over its mouth. The workmen are ſeated round 
a large table covered with mats, and are employed in 


rolling the tea-leaves which are ſpread out upon them. 
© When the iron plates are heated to a certain degreg 
© by the fire, they cover them with a few pounds of freſh- 

ed leaves, which, being green and full of fap; 
$ crackle as foon as they touch the plate, The workman 
$ then ſtirs them with his naked hands, as quickly as poſ- 
© ſible, until they become ſo warm that he cannot eaſily 
*. endure the heat. He then takes off the leaves with a 
“ ſhoyel, and Jays them upon mats. The people who are 
© employed in mixing them, take a ſmall quantity at a 


time, roll them in their hands always in the ſame direc- 


tion, while others keep continually ſtirring them, in 
order that they may cool ſooner, and preſerve their 
$ ſhrivelled figure the longer. This prcceſs is repeated 
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©two- or three times before the tea is depoſited in the 
© warehouſes. Theſe precautions are n to extrack 
all the moiſture from the leaves.” 

- The people in the country beſtow much leſs labour on 
the preparation cf their tea, They are contented with 
drying the leaves in earthen veſſels, over the fire. This 
operation, being much ſimpler, is attended with leſs trou- 
ble and expence, and enables them to ſell their tea at a 
much lower price. 
The Chineſe and people of a generally keep their 
tea a year before they uſe it, becauſe, as they pretend, 
when quite new, it poſſeſſes a narcotic quality which hurts 
the brain. . 

The Chineſe pour warm water over their tea, and leave 
it to infuſe, as we do in Europe; but they drink it in 
general without ſugar. | | 

The iſles of Japan produce abundance of tea. Kcœmp⸗ 
fer, in his relation, gives an account of the different ſea- 
ſons in which the people of theſe iſlands collect tea. The 
firſt begins about the middle of the new moon which pre- 
cedes the vernal equinox. The leaves gathered at this 
time are called ficki-tfiaa, or tea in powder, becauſe it is 
pulverized. Theſe young and tender leaves are only three 
or four days old when they are gathered; and as they ars 
exceedingly dear, they are generally reſerved for the great 
people and princes, This is the imperial tea of the Ja- 
paneſe. The labourers employed in collecting it, do not 
pull the leaves by handfuls, but pick them one by one, 
and take eyery precaution that they may not break them. 
In this manner they gather from four to ten or fifteen 
pounds a day each perſon. | 

The ſecond crop is collected in the ſecond Jonah 
menth, about the end of March or beginning ef April. 
At this ſeaſon ſome of the leaves are yet in their growth, 
and others have attained to perfection ; they are, however, 
all gathered indiſcriminately, and afterwards picked and 
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forted, according to their age and ſize: the youngeſt, 
which are carefully ſeparated from the reſt, are often ſold 
for imperial tea, Tea gathered at this feafon is called 
Too-tfiaa, or Chineſe tea, becauſe the people of Japan in- 


fuſe it, and drink it after the Chineſe manner. 


The third and laſt crop of tea is gathered in the 
third Japaneſe month; that is about our June. The 
leaves are then very numerous and thick, and have ac- 
quired their full growth. This kind of tea, which is 
called Ben-tſiaa, is the coarſeſt of all, and is reſerved for 
the common people. Some of the Japaneſe collect tea 
only at two ſeaſons of the year, which correſpond to the 


| ſecond and third, already mentioned; others have only one 


general gathering, towards the month of June : however, 
they always form different aſſortments of their leaves. 

The moſt celebrated tea of Japan is that which grows 
near Ud-ſi, a ſmall village ſituated cloſe to the ſea, and 
not far diſtant from Meaco. In the diſtrict of this vil- 
lage is a mountain, bearing the fame name, the climate of 
which is ſaid to be extremely favourable to the culture 


of tea; it is incloſed by a hedge, and ſurrounded with 


wide ditches, to prevent acceſs to it; and the tea ſhrubs 
that grow on this mountain are planted in regular order, 
and divided by different avenues and alleys. | 

The care of this place is entruſted to people who are 
ordered to guard the leaves from duſt, and to defend them 
from the inclemency of the weather. The labourers who 
are appointed to collect the tea, abſtain from every kind 
of groſs food for ſome weeks before they begin, that their 
breath and perſpiration may not in the leaſt injure the 
leaves. They gather them with the moſt ſcrupulous 
nicety, with very fine gloves on their hands, without 
which they never touch it. When this choice tea has 
undergone the procefs neceſiary for its preparation, it is 
eſcorted by the ſuperintendant of the mountain, and a 
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ſtrong guard, to the emperor” 5 court, and reſerved for the 
uſe of the imperial family alone. 

Corrox TREE. Cotton forms one of the moſt 
r an branches of the commerce of China, and 
is cultivated with ſucceſs in the ſouthern provinces. 
As ſoon as they have reaped their grain, they ſow cotton 
in the ſame field, after having turned up the earth flightly 
with a rake. When the rain or dew has moiſtened the 
ground, a ſhrub ſprings up, which riſes to the height 
of two feet. The flowers appear about the beginning or 


towards the middle of Auguſt; they are generally yellow; 


but ſometimes red. To the flower ſucceeds a kind of 
' ſmall button, which increaſes in the form of a pod, till it 
acquires about the ſize of a walnut. About the fortieth 
day after the flower has appeared, this pod burſts, divides 
itſelf into three parts, and diſcovers three or four ſmall 
cotton balls of a hright white colour, ſomething like 


thoſe produced by ſilk-worms. Theſe ſmall downy balls 


adhere to the bottom of the pod, which is half open, and 
contains ſeeds for the following year. As all theſe ſmall 
grains are ſtrongly attached to the filaments of the cotton, 
the Chineſe make uſe of a machine for the purpoſe of 
ſeparating them. It is compoſed of two cylinders highly 
poliſhed, one of wood and the other of iron, about a 
foot in length, and an inch in diameter, placed together 
| like European flatting-mills. With one hand they put 
the firſt in motion, and the ſecond by the foot; with the 
other hand they apply the cotton, which is drawn in be- 
tween them by their motion, and paſſes to the other fide, 
while the grains that are leſt behind quite bare, fall to 
the ground The cotton, thus freed from its ſeeds, is 
carded and ſpun, and afterwards made into cloth. 
Kou-CcHu.—The ſhrub called tou-chu bears a great 
reſemblance to the fig tree, both in the form of its 
branches and leaves. From its root ſeveral ſhoots ge- 
netally ſpring up, forming a kind of buſh ; but ſometimes 
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it conſiſts of only one ſhoot. The wood is ſoft and 
ſpongy, and covered with bark like that of the fig-tree. 
Its leaves are deeply indented, and the colour and tex- 
ture of their fibres are exactly the fame as thoſe of the fig- 
tree; but they are larger, thicker, and much OI to the 
touch. | 

This tree yields a milky juice, which the Chineſe uſe for 
laying on gold-leaf in gilding. They make inciſions in the 
trunk, into which they inſert the edges of a ſhell, to receive 
the fap, which they uſe with a ſmall bruſh, in delineating 
the figures they intend for the decoration of their work. 
They then lay on the gold-leat, which is fo * at- 
tracted by this liquor, that it never comes off. 

ToxG-TSA0. Strangers are generally ſtruck with the 
beauty of the artificial flowers made by the Chineſe, but 
if the Chineſe ſurpaſs European artiſts in theſe kinds of 
works, they are indebted for their ſuperiority to the 
materials they employ. Neither filk, cotton, nor any 
kind of paper or cloth, is employed in the compoſition of 
theſe flowers. The ſubſtance of which their leaves are. 
formed, is the pith of a certain ſhrub, called by the Chi- 
neſe tong-tſas. It is a kind of cane or bamboo, much 
reſembling the European elder tree; but its pith is 
whiter, cloſer, and leſs ſpongy. 

The tong-t/as grows in dark, ſhady places, and riſes to 
the height of ſix feet; its [eaves reſembling thoſe of the 
nymph, or water lily; but are thicker. Its trunk is 
divided, like the bamboo, by knots, between which are 
comprehended ſeveral pipes, each about a foot and a half 
long, and which are generally largeſt towards the root of 
the plant. 

This ſhrub is cut every year; and it ſhoots up a new 
ſtem the year following. Tt is tranſported in barks to 
Kiang-nan, where the pith is extracted, and prepared ſor 
the hands of the workman. When taken from the pipes 
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it muſt be preſerved from moiſture, for without this pre- 
caution, it would be entirely uſeleſs. 

BETEL AND ToBACCo. The Chineſe, in imitation 
of almoſt all other eaſtern nations, uſe the betel-leaf as a 
ſovereign remedy for thoſe diſorders which attack the 
breaſt and ſtomach. The betel grows like ivy, and twiſts 
around other trees. Its leaves are long and ſharp- pointed, 
broad towards the ſtalk, and of a pale-green colour. The 
Chineſe cover them with quicklime, and wrap them around 
the nut areca, which in ſhape greatly reſembles a nutmeg. 
They chew theſe leaves continually, pretending that they 
ſtrengthen the gums, comfort the brain, expel bile, nouriſh 
the glands of the throat, and ſerve as a preſervative 
againſt the aſthma, a diſeaſe very common in the ſouthern 
provinces. They carry betel and areca in boxes, and 
preſent it when they meet one another in the ſame man- 
ner as ſoldiers and other Europeans, who have habituated 
themſelves to this filthy cuſtom, do tobacco. | 

The uſe of tobacco is not ſo extenſive in China as in 
Europe, but the country produces it in great abundance. 
The Chineſe do not reduce their tobacco to powder, be- 
cauſe they only uſe it for ſmoking, They gather the leaves 
when they are very ripe, and card them almoſt in the 
ſame manner as wool. They afterwards put them under 
a preſs, where they ſqueeze them together like the turf 
made from the refuſe of the bark in tan yards. 

BELVIDERE, OR CHENOPODIUM. The belvidere 
ſprings up about the end of March, its ſhoots - riſe to 
the height of eight or nine inches, in the ſhape of a 
child's fiſt half ſhut; it afterwards extends itſelf, and 
| ſends forth a number of branches loaded with leaves 
like thoſe of flax; and as it grows, its branches arrange 
themſelves naturally in the form of a pyramid its leaves, 
yet tender, abound with juice, have a very àgreeable taſte ; 
and may be eaten as a ſallad with vinegar, to * the 
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Chineſe often add a little ginger ; being — like 
other leguminous plants, and baked with meat, it gives 


it an agreeable and pleaſing flavour; when in its full 
beauty, its leaves become hard and unfit for the table; 


but nouriſhment is then found in its root, which has ſerved 
often as a reſource in times of famine.and fcarcity, being 
reduced to powder and made into bread. _ 

The Chinefe Herbal cites an example of four moun- 
taineers, who lived on nothing but the leaves, roots and 
ſtalks of the belvidere, with which their country abounded, 


and enjoyed perfect health to a very great ape. 


It alfo adds, that to render this plant ſtrong and flou- 
riſhing fire muſt be ſet to the grounds which are covered 
with it, as its own aſhes are the beſt manure, and ſupply 
it with a nouriſhing moiſture. 


FLOWERING-=-TREES. 


Ovu-ToNnG-cHou. Among the trees which nature ſeems 
to have deſtined for the ornamenting of gardens, few have 
greater claims to notice than that which the Chineſe call Ou- 
tong-chu. It is of a large ſize, reſembling the ſycamore. Its 
leaves are large, and proceed from a ftalk about a foot in 
length, and is fo buſhy and loaded with ſuch bunches of 
Aowers, that it excludes the rays of the fun. About the 
month of Auguſt, ſmall cluſters of leaves begin to ſhoot 
out from the extremities of the branches, which are entirely 
different from thoſe on the other parts of the tree ; heing 
ſmaller, whiter and ſofter, and ſupply the place of flowers, 
On the edges of theſe leaves grow three or four grains, of 
the ſize of a pea. Theſe grains contain a white ſubſtance, - 
the taſte of which greatly reſembles that of an unripe 
walnut. This is the fruit of the plant, but we have no ac- 
count of any uſe made of this tree but for ornament. 

Mor iER. This is another flowering tree, the branches 


of which are few in number, very flender, full of pith, 
and covered with red bark interſperſed with ſmall white 
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ſpots. It bears few leaves: but they are large, and very 
broad at the lower extremity, and adhere to pedicles, 
which ſeem to incloſe the branch, This tree blows in 
the month of December, and produces large flowers, 
formed of ſeven or eight ſharp-pointed oval leaves, from 
the extremities of which proceed long filaments. - Some 

of the flowers are yellow, others red, and others white, 
All the leaves fall when the flowers appear, or when they 
are ready to blow. | 

La-Mot. This ſhrub reſembles laurel, both in its 
form and ſize; but its branches are more extenſive, and 
its leaves are attached, two and two, to ſhort pedicles. 
The fize of theſe leaves decreaſes in proportion to their 
diſtance from the extremities of the branches. Its flowers 
are produced in winter ; they are yellow, and of an 
agreeable ſmell, reſembling that of roſes. 

TcHA-HoA. The Chineſe diſtinguiſh four kinds of the 
tree which they call tcha-haa. It bears ſome reſemblance 
to the Spaniſh laurel. It is an evergreen, the leaves grow © 
in alternate rows along each ſide of its branches. They are 
of an oval figure, ſharp pointed, indented on the edges, 
and of a dark-green colour above, but inclining to yellow- 
iſh below. The buds of the tcha-hoa are covered with a 
ſoft, white down; they blow in December, and produce 
double flowers, ſupported by a calix, of a roſe colour. 
Theſe flowers haye no pedicle, and adhere immediately 
to the branch, The ſecond Kind of ?cha-hza is very lofty, 
Its leayes are round at the extremity ; and its flowers are 
large and red, The flowers of the tw o⁰ other kinds are 
whitiſh, and ſmaller, 
| Yvu-Lan, This tree, the moſt beautiful of any that or- 
nament the Chineſe gardens, riſes to the height of thirty 
or forty feet. Its trunk, which is ſtraight, and well-pro- 
portioned, has very few branches. Its leaves are of a beau- 
tifu] green cplour, but few in number: they never ap- 
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pear until the flowers are half blown. All its branches 
are crowned with flowers, the ſcent of which perfumes 
the air to a great diſtance around: they continue in bloſ- 
ſom, however, only a few days. The flower, which con- 
ſiſts of five, ſix, and eight leaves, diſpoſed like thoſe of 
a roſe, is ſupported by a calix of four leaves, briſtly with- 
in, and terminating in a point. From the middle of 
the flower riſes a green, ſpongy piſtil, ſurrounded at its 
baſe by ſmall fibres, the tops of which are loaded with 
ſtamina. This flower produces an oblong fruit of a green 
colour, which reddens towards the end of ſummer. Its 
whole ſubſtance is fibrous, and almoſt as hard as wood. 

The yu-lan is divided into ſeveral ſpecies ; ſuch as dou- 
ble and ſingle; the yu-lan with white flowers, and that 
which pfoduces flowers of a peach colour. The flowers 
of this tree are more beautiful and in greater abundance 
when it is young; but it then bears no fruit. When it 
is twenty years old, its lowers are ſmaller and fewer; but 
nearly all of them produce fruit. The yu-lan requires no 
other care than to be planted in a place ſheltered from 
the north winds, and to be watered in ſpring. It is raiſed 
in boxes, as the Europeans raife orange-trees. When it 
has ſhed its leaves, the Chineſe remove it to the green- 
houſe; and, by accelerating its vegetation by means of 
Roves, ' procure flowers from it again in the beginning of 
the year: it is then appropriated for ornamenting the 
interior apartments of the women. Some of theſe trees 
are annually ſent by the governors of the ſouthern pro- 
vinces to the emperor. „ 

AuTUMNnaL HAI-TA NG. This beautiful ſhrub, ori- 
ginally brought from the rocks which border the ſea coaſt, 
has been cultivated in China fer more than fourteen cen- 
turies, and is as much celebrated in the works of the Chineſe 
poets, as roſes and lilies are in thoſe of ours. Painters and 
embroiderers ornament almoſt all their works with its 
foliage and flowers. The talk of the hai-tang is ey lin- 
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dric, and ſhoots forth a number of branches of a purple 
tint towards their baſes, and full of knots, which are 
alſo of a purple colour round the edges. It throws forth 
a number of ſhoots, the talleſt of which are about two 
feet and a half in heighth. Its leaves are much indented, 
of an oval form towards the ſtalk, pointed at their up- 
per extremities, and full of ſmall prickles ; they grow al- 
moſt oppoſite each other on the branches, at the ſame 
diſtance as the knots, Their colour above is a deep green, 
that below is much lighter, and almoſt effaced by their 
fibres, which are large, and of a delicate purple. The 
flowers grow in bunches at the extremities of the 
branches. Each flower is compoſed of four petals, two 
great and two ſmall, reſembling in colour the bloom of 
a peach-tree, and of nearly the ſame figure as the bloſ- 
ſom of the cherry-tree. The two largeſt are cemented 
one upon the other, in the form of a purſe. "The piſtil is 
compoſed of bright yellow grains, which ſeparate gradu- 
ally one from another by the lengthening of the filaments 
to which they adhere; they then open into little bells, 
and compoſe a ſmall yellow tuft, ſupported by a ſlender 
ſtalk, which riſes above the petals. The calix, which 
ſuſtains each of the flowers, is compoſed of two purple- 
coloured leaves. In proportion as the flowers grow and 
increaſe in ſize, the two leaves of the calix open, be- 
come pale and dry, and drop off. The flowers, ſup- 
ported by ſmall ſtalks, ſeparate one from the other, and 
produce of themſelves other flowers, which riſe up from 


a new calix. fo 
The autumnal hai-jang is with difficulty propagated 


from ſeed, It thrives beſt in a ſandy ſoil, and care muſt be 
taken to refreſh it only with pure water. It cannot en- 


dure the ſun in any ſeaſon, it is, therefore, always plant- 


ed below walls that are expoſed to the north. It general- 
ly begins to flower about the end of Auguſt, and af- 
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ter it has produced ſeed, its branches are cut down, it 
commonly ſhoots forth new ones before the ſpring fol- 
Jowing z but it is neceſſary to heap up gravel and pieces 
of brick round its roots, to prevent them from rotting. 
Great pains are taken to cultivate this tree at Pe-kin, 
but it does not thrive ſo well there as in the ſouthern 
provinces. The ſmell of its leaves has an affinity both 
to the roſe and violet; but it is weaker, and never ex- 
tends to any great diſtance. 

Movu-Tan, or PEoNY-SHRUB. This is a wild ſhrub. 
improved by culture, and has been known in China for 
fourteen hundred years. It is ſometimes called b:a-cuang, 
or the king of flowers, and peleang-kin (an hundred ounces 
| of gold) in alluſion to the exceſſive price given formerly 
by ſome of the virtuoſi for certain ſpecies of this plant. A 
traveller, as is ſaid, having found a peony on a ſhrub in 
the mountains of Ho-nan, was ſo ſtruck with the novel- 
ty, that he tore up ſome of the roots, with the earth 
adhering to them, carried them home, and planted them 
in his garden. A bonze, ignorant of the origin of this 
peony . ſhrub, imagined it might be raiſed by erafting. 
His attempt was attended with ſucceſs ; and. the peonies 
he raiſed were more beautiful than thoſe which had been 
brought from the mountains. This plant ſoon engaged 
the attention of all the floriſts; and, by careful and con- 
tinual culture, was brought ts greater perfection. An infa- 
tuation now became general; and the provinces contended 
for ſuperiority of ſkill in raiſing it, that they might _ 
the glory of ſending the fineſt to the emperor. 

This plant, which is of a ſhrubby nature, ſhoots forth 
a number of branches, which form a top almoſt as large 
as thoſe of the fineſt orange-trees that are planted in boxes. 
Some have grown to eight or ten feet in height, but few 
are raiſed at preſent to this fize. The root of the -an 
is long and fibrous, of a pale-yellow colour, and covered 
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with a greyiſh or reddiſh rind. Its leaves are deeply in- 
dented, and of a much darker green above than below. 
Its flowers, compoſed of numberlcſs petals, blow like a 
roſe, and are ſupported by a calix compoſed of four leaves, 
From the bottoms of the petals ariſe ſeveral ſtamina, which 
bear on their tops ſmall antherz, of a beautiful golden 
colour. The fruit bends downward, burſts when they be- 
come dry, and ſhed their ſced. = 

PR-OE-HONG. This ſhrub is remarkable for the beau- 
ty and ſingularity of its flowers, and above all for their 
duration, which has given rife to its name, p#-gz-hang, 
or red of a hundred days. This beautifnl plant, which now 
holds a diſtinguiſhed rank in the Chineſe gardens, was 
originally found in the mountains of Fo-kien, Its leaves, 
ſometimes placed alternately, ſometimes oppoſite one to 
another, are of an oval form, a little ſnarpened towards 
the points: not indented, and their thiekneſs ſomewhat 
between that of the leaves of the phillyrea and plum- 
tree. 

The flowers of the pz-gz-hong blow at Pe-kin about 
the beginning of July; they grow in bunches at the ex- 
tremities of the branches, and ſucceed one another in 
ſuch a manner, that they continue till the end of Septem- 
ber, if they are ſheltercd from the heat of the ſun. The 
calix which ſupports them is ſpongy, and ſhaped like a 
bell; of a pale yellow within, and red on the outſide. It 


| bends over the riſing fruit, and becomes dry when it ri- 


pens. From this calix ariſe fix crimfon-coloured pctals, in 
the form of feſtoons, which are long, round at top, and 
ſupported by as many ſlender, whitiſh ſtalks. 

The trunk of the pe-ge-hong is thick ; and it appears 
that the Chineſe floriſts have endeavoured to reduce it to a 
dwarfiſh fize—a form for which they ſhew an uncom- 
mon fondneſs. They prune them in autumn, Jeav- 
ing only a few ſmall branches, in order that they may 


r 
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be Ioaded with a greater abundance of flowers. The cul- 
ture of this tree requires little care; nothing is neceffary 
but to place it in a green-houſe during winter, to ex- 
poſe it to the ſouth on the return of ſpring, to water it 
at proper ſeaſons, and to 8 it from the exceſſive heats 
of ſummer. 

| YE-HIANG-HOA. The branches of this ſhrub are ſo 
weak, that they cannot grow upwards, or ſupport them- 
ſelves ; the floriſts, therefore, prop them with bamboo- 


| reeds, to which ſmall hoops are attached. Its leaves are 


of a deep green colour above, and a pale green below; they 
are ſhaped like the head of a lance, and are ſupported by 
very long talks, round which they form two ears. All 
the property of this tree conſiſts in the exquiſite odour ex- 
haled by its flowers, which are of a yellowiſh green 
colour.—T heir ſmell is ſo fweet and agreeable, according 
to the account of the miſſionaries, that there is no flower 


* exifting which can be compared with the delicious ye-hiang- 


hoa ; but owing to the delicacy of this plant, or to that 
of its perfume, it has ſcarcely any ſmell during the day- 
time: from this ſingularity ſprings its name, ye. hiang-hoa, 
or the flower which ſmells in the night. The ye-hiang-hoa 
is originally from the ſouthern provinces, and does not 
thrive at Pe-kin. The niceſt attention of the moſt care- 
ful floriſts is ſcarcely ſufficient to make it endure the 
winter through in a green- -houſe, and to preſerve it for A 
few years. 

Lizen-HOA, OR WATER-LILY. This aquatic plant 
has been known in China from the remoteſt antiquity. 
The poets of every dynaſty have cclebrated the ſplendour 
and beauty of its flowers; and its excellent virtues have 


made the doQors rank it high among medicinal plants. 


Its flowers are formed of ſeveral leaves, diſpoſed in ſuch 
a manner, that they reſemble large tulips half open. 
From the middle of the flower riſes a conical piſtil, that 
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becomes round and ſpongy ; it is divided into ſeveral 
cells, filled with oblong ſeeds, covered with a huſk like 
the acorn, and compoſed of two white lobes, in the mid- 
dle of which is the germ. The ſtamina are formed of 
very delicate filaments, the tops of which are of a violet- 
colour. The leaves of this plant are round, broad and 
large; they are thick, fibrous, and indented towards the 
middle ; ſome of them float on the ſurface of the water, 
to which they ſeem to be cemented ; others riſe to dif- 
ferent heights, and are ſupported by long ſtems. Its 
root, which is of the ſize of a man's arm, is very hardy 3 
it is of a pale yellow colour within, and milk-white on 
the outſide, and is fometimes twelve or fifteen feet in 
length. It creeps at the bottom of the water, and at- 
taches itſelf to the mud by filaments. The ſtalk which 
ſupports the flowers and leaves of this plant is full of 
round holes to its extremity, like thoſe of the root. 

There are four kinds known in China ; the yellow, 
which is very rare, and ſuppoſed to be the ſame as that 


of Europe; the red and white roſe - coloured, with ſingle 


flowers; the red and white roſe- coloured, with double 


flowers; the pale red ſtriped with white, which is ſeldom 


ſeen, eſpecially with double flowers. This plant requires 
no culture; it is propagated by ſeed, but ſooner by the 
root. One of its ſingularities is, that it endures much 
drought, though it grows naturally in water; and that, 
though a friend to warmth, it thrives and produces the 

fineſt flowers beyond the great wall, and in the northern 


provinces. It does not bud before the end of May; but it 


| ſhoots forth very rapidly; and its leaves form a verdure 
on the ſurface of the water, which is very delightful to the 
eye, eſpecially when the flowers, in full bloom, unite 


the variety. of their colours. 
The ſeeds of this plant are eaten in China; they are moſt 


delicate when they are green; but harder * * 5 
K k 
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they are preſerved inmany different ways with ſugar. F he 
root of this plant is alſo admitted by the Chineſe to their 
tables: in whatever manner it may be prepared, it is 
equally wholeſome. Great quantities of it are pickled 
with ſalt and vinegar, which they reſerve to eat with their 
rice. When reduced to powder, it makes excellent foup. 
The leaves are much uſed for wrapping up fruits; fiſh, 
falt proviſions, &e. When dry, the Chineſe mix them 
with their ſmoking tobacco, to render it ſofter and milder. 
Klu-HOA, or PARTHENIUM, ſo much negleQed in 
Europe, is indebted only to its culture for the diſtinguiſhed 
tank it holds among the Chineſe flowers, The ſkill of the 
floriſts, and their continual care, have brought this plant 
to ſuch perfection that Europeans ſcarcely know it. The 
elegance and lightneſs of its branches, the beautiful in- 
dentation of its leaves, the ſplendour and duration of its 
flowers ſeem, indeed, to juſtify the ori- mania of the 
Chineſe for this plant. By their attention to its culture, 
they have procured more than three hundred ſpecies of it, 
and almoſt every vear produces a new one. A lift of the 
names of all theſe kinds would be equally tedious and diſ- 
guſting ; we thall only fay, in general, that, in its flowers 
are united all the poſible combinations of ſhapes and 
colours. Its leaves are no leſs various: ſome of them 
are thin, others thiek; ſome are very ſmall, and ſome 
large and broad; ſome are indented like thoſe of the oak, 
while others reſemble thoſe of the eherry- tree; fome may 
be ſeen cut in the form of fins, and others are found ſer- 


rated on the margin, and tapering towards the xg 


ls ol HERBS, AND MEDICINAL PLANTS.” 

The ſimples, and medicinal plants of China, form a 
rich and extenſive branch of its natural hiftory. - But as 
it às not our intention to give a Chineſe herbal, we ſhall 
only mention. a few of the moſt uſctul. 
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RHuBAanB. The tai-hoang, or rhubarb, grows in 
ſeveral provinces of the empire ; but the beſt is that of 
Se-tchuen. The ſtem of rhubarb reſembles a ſmall bam- 
boo, or Chineſe cane ; it is hollow, and exceedingly 


brittle ; it riſes to the height of three or four feet, and 


is of a duſky violet-colour. In the month of March, 
it ſhoots forth long, thick leaves, which are very rough 
to the touch : theſe leaves are ranged four by four on the 
ſame ſtalk, and form a calix, The flowers of this plant are 
yellow, and ſometimes violet. In June it produces a ſmall 
black ſeed, and it is pulled in the month of September, 
The roots of rhubarb reckoned beſt, are thoſe that are 
heavieſt and moſt variegated with veins. It is very dif- 
ficult to dry them, ſo as to free them from all their moiſ- 


ture. The Chineſe, after having eleaned them, cut them 


in ſlices an inch or two in thickneſs, and dry them on 
ſtone ſlabs, under which large fires are kindled. They 
keep continually turning theſe flices on the warm flabs ; 
but, as this operation is not ſufficient to dry them tho- 
roughly, they thread them like beads, and ſuſpend them 


in a place expoſed to the greateſt heat of the ſun, until 


they are in a condition to be preſerved without danger of 
ſpoiling. A pound of the beſt rhubarb in China coſts only 
two pence. | | 
H1ia-TSAO-TONG-KONG. The ſhape of this plant is 
exactly like that of a worm. It has the head, eyes, body, 
different rings which the ſkin forms upon the back, &c, 
of that reptile. This reſemblance is more particularly 
ſtriking when the plant is young and freſh for if it be 
kept any time, eſpecially when expoſed to the air, it be- 
comes blackiſh, and ſoon corrupts, on account of the 
foftneſs of its ſubſtance, It is about nine-tenths of an inch 


in thickneſs, and of a yellowiſh colour; it is very rare in 


China, where it is accounted an exotie, and is ſeldom to 
be met with but in the emperor - gardens. It however 


poof a 
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grows in Thibet, and is alſo found, though in ſmall quan- 
tities, in the province of Se-?chutn, which borders on 
Thibet. The properties of this root are almoſt the ſame 
as thoſe attributed to gin-ſeng, except that the frequent 
uſe of it does not, like gin. ſeng, occaſion bleedings and 
hemorrhages. It ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and is ſaid to 
reſtore and invigorate debilitated conſtitutions. 
SAN-TSI. This plant grows without cultivation in the 
provinces of Koei-tcheou, Yun-nan and Se-tchuen. It 
ſhoots forth eight ſtems, which have no branches ; that 
in the middle, which is higheſt, has three leaves at its ex- 
tremity ; the other ſeven have only one each, From 
this determinate number of leaves it has its name, ſan-iſi, 
or three and ſeven. All theſe ſtalks proceed from a round 
root, about four inches in diameter. From this root 
ſpring others, which are oblong, ſmaller, and covered 
with a rough, hard rind; the interior ſubſtance of which 
is ſofter, and of a yellowiſh colour. Theſe little roots 


are what is generally uſed in medicine. The middle ſtem 


only bears flowers; theſe are white, they grow from its 
extremity, in the form of grapes, and blow in the month 
of July. | ; 

When the Chineſe are deſirous of propagating this plant, 
they cut the root in ſlices; theſe they put into the earth 
about the vernal equinox, and in the ſpace of a month, it 
ſhoots forth its ſtalks ; at the end of three years, the plany 
has acquired its utmoſt ſize. The Chineſe phyficians uſe 
the ſan-tfi for wounds and ſpitting of blood: and conſi- 
der it as a ſovereign ſpecific in the ſmall-pox. Some of 
the miſſionaries aſſert, that they have ſeen the blackeft 
and moſt virulent puſtules become bright and of a beauti- 
ful red, as ſoon as the patient has ſwallowed ſome of this 
root. | | | 
CasstiA- TREE. The caſſia- tree is found in that part 

of the province of Yun-nan which borders on the kingdom 
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of Ava, Tt is very high, and bears long pods : on that 
account, the Chineſe have given it the name of tchang-ka- 
tſe-chu, the tree with oblong fruit. Theſe . are longer 
than thoſe ſeen in Europe. 
 Gin-SENG. The moſt eſteemed of all the plants of 
China is gin-ſeng, which the Mantchew Tartars call or- 
hota, the queen of plants. The Chineſe phyſicians ſpeak of 
it with a kind of enthuſiaſm, and enumerate, without 
end, the wonderful properties which they aſcribe to it. 
The root of gin: ſeug is white and rough; its ſtem is 
| ſmooth and very round, and of a deep-red colour. Its 
height is various, according to the vigour of the plant. 
From the extremity of the ſtalk proceed a number of 
branches, equally diſtant one from the other, and, in 
their growth, never deviate from the ſame plan. Each 
branch bears five ſmall leaves full of fibres, the upper 
parts of which are of a dark green, and the lower of a 
ſhining whitiſh green. All theſe leaves are finely in- 
dented on the margin. A particular ſtem of this flower 
produces a ſmall cluſter of very round red berries ; but 
not fit for eating. Their ſtone, which reſembles thoſe 
of other fruits, is very hard, and contains the germ from 
which the plant is propagated. Gin ſeng is eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed by its form, and the colour of its fruit, when 
it has any; but it often happens that it bears none, 
though its root may be very old. | 
This plant decays and ſprings up every year. The 
Chineſe never ſow the ſeed, becauſe it has never been 
known to grow, It is probable that the germ of this 
plant is ſlow in opening, and that the huſk which con- 
tains it remains long in the earth before it ſends forth 
any root : ſome gin-ſeng roots are found which are nei- 
ther longer nor thicker than the little finger, although 
they have ſucceſſively produced more 1 ten or twelve 


ſtems in as many years. 
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This plant has at all times been the principal - riches 
of Eaſtern Tartary, where it grows. It is found be- 
keen the thirty-ninth and forty-ſeventh degrees of nor- 
thern latitude, and between the tenth and twentieth of 
eaſtern longitude, reckoning from the meridian of Pe- 
kia. This extent of country is occupicd by a chain of 
deep mountains, covered with almoſt impenetrable foreſts. 
It is upon the deelivities of theſe frightful mountains, and 
in their foreſts, in the neighbourhood of fiffures made by 
floods, below rocks, at the roots of trees, and in the 
middle of herbs of every ſpecies that this plant is found. 
It never grows in plains, valleys, or marſhy ground, or in 
the bottoms of the clefts made by torrents, or in places 
that are too open. If the foreſt happens to take fire, 
and to be conſumed, this plant does not again appear for 
three or four years. It delights in the ſhade, and every 
vhert ſeems defirous of ſheltering itſclf from the rays of 
the ſun. 

No private defi is allowed to tit gin ſeng : 
Pelongs entirely to the emperor, who ſends ten —.— 
Joldiers into Tartary every year to collect it. The fol- 
Towing order is obſerved by this army of herbaliſts—After 
Kevin divided the ground, each troop, compoſed of an 
Hundred men, range themfelves in a line, with certain 
Thtervals between every ten. They then advance gradu- 
ally in the ſame direction, ſearching for the gin-ſeng with 
Treat care; and in this manner they traverſe,” during a 
Fred number of days, the ſpace aſſigned them. When 
the term 'prefcribed is expired, mandarins appointed to 
Preſide over this bufineſs, and who lodge under tents in 
the neighbourhood, ſend perſons to the different troops, 
t616 that their numbers are complete; for it often hap- 
pens, chat ſome of them loſe Ry or are devoured 


vy Hage boats, 
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-- 'Thefe herbaliſts ſuffer many hardſhips during this ex- 
pedition. They carry with them neither tents nor beds, 
being ſufficiently loaded with their proviſion of millet. 
During the whole time of their journey, they are expoſed 
to all. the inclemepcies of the air, and paſs the nighx 
either in the foreſts or at the bottom of ſome rock. "The 
mandarins ſend - them, from time to time, pieces of beck, 
or other fleſh, which they devour, bloody and half raw. 
In this manner do theſe ten thouſand men paſs fix n 
of the year in collecting gin-/eng. 
. Fov-Llin. This plant muſt not be confounded i 
the ſou-fourlin, or what is commonly called in Europe 
China root. The latter is very common in China, and is 
fold at a moderate price ; but fau-lin is exccedingly dear, 
and holds a diſtinguiſhed rank among the n 
3 which grow in that country. 
The Chineſe Herbal, deſcribing the fou-lin, gives it 

neither ſtem, leaves nor flowers; from which we are in- 
elined to think it a kind of muſhroom. The beſt roots 
of the fou-lip were formerly found in Chen-fi ; but ſome 
ſuperior have been ſince diſcovered ia the province of 
Yun-nan, which are the only kind now ſent to court, 
where they are ſold at a tatl the pound. This ot 
grows alſo in the province of Tche-kiang, where it is 
much cheaper; but it is not ſo good as that of the pro- 
vince of Vun- nan. A phyfician has remarked, that the 
fou-liz of Tehe-kiang, being ſoft and ſpongy, and hav- 
ing leſs ſtrength and ſubſtance than that of Vun-nan, 
cannot ſtand the ſharp, nitrous air of Pe- Kin: on the con- 
trary, the fou-lin of the provinces of Yun-nan and Chen-fi 
has few pores, and is very ſolid and weighty. . 

The fou-lin grows in the neighbourhsod of pines, at 
the diſtance of about two yards from the largeſt trees; 
but, in order to find it, the earth ſometimes muſt be dug 
up to the depth of fix or ſeven feet. The Chineſe preg» 
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| tend that a delicate vapcur exhales from the ſpot where 


this root is incloſed, which does not eſcape the eye of 
the experienced botaniſt. Good fou-lin remains in the 
earth without rotting, and without being hurt by worms ; 
and the longer it has continued there, its ſubſtance is ſo 
much the more perfect. F. d Entrecolles ſpeaks thus of 
this root in one of his letters: The Chineſe Herbal,” 
fays he, „ aſſures us, that good fou-lin is found in the 
& earth, on the mountains, or in valleys near which old 
« pines have been cut down; that it is from the ſubtle 
c and ſpirituous ſubſtance which flies off from the pines, 
« and which is diſperſed throughout the ſoil, that it] 1s 
« formed, and receives its nouriſhment : whence I ap- 
«- prehend that the fou-/in may ſpring up in the ſame 
EC manner as ſome kinds of muſhrooms, which do not 
« adhere to the earth by any viſible root. Perhaps the 
« fou-lin is a ſpecies of fungus from the large roots of 
4 pines that have been cut down; the nutritive juices 
« of which, being kept back, are collected together, and 
<& produce this ſuſtance, which is at firſt ſoft, and more 
cc or leſs ſpongy in proportion to the reſinous quality of 
« the pine. The fou-lin which I have had in my hands 
« appeared to me never to have had any roots by which 
« it adhered to thoſe of the pine; and no mention is 
« made of them in any book : but if it attaches itſelf 
« ſtrongly to the roots of the pine, we may conſider it as 


e a miſletoe peculiar to theſe roots, eſpecially as the 


« pine often has on its trunk a kind of moſs, united to 
it by no fibre, although it derives its nouriſhent from 


| « it.“ 


When the fou-lin is to be wh; it is a by 
ſtripping off its rind, which has no virtue, and by boil- 


- Ing the remaining ſubſtance | zor a few ſeconds. The pro- 
perties attributed to this root by the Chineſe phyſicians 


ary very numerous: it is mild and temperate in its ope- 
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ration; it contains nothing hurtſul, and has no need of 
any corrective. They recommend it in diſeaſes of the 
liver and breaſt, for the aſthma, dropſy, ſuppreſſion of 
urine, for flatulencies, and for diſſolving phlegm. They 
aſſert that it ſtops vomitings, prevents convulſions in chil- 
dren, and that, by ſtrengthening the reins, it procures 
females a ſafe and eaſy delivery. As the fou-lin grows 
always in the neighbourhood of pines, it might probably 
be found in Europe, were proper ſearch made for it. 

Ti-HoaAnG. The Chineſe give this name to the root 
of the large comfrey ; the beſt of which is found in Ho- 
nan, in the neighbourhood of the city Hoai-king. The 
roots of this plant, when dried, are about the ſize of a 
finger, but much longer. The Chineſe phyſicians aſ- 
cribe to them many ſalutary properties; and the uſe of 
them has become very common in all the provinces of the 
empire. Rich people take pills of #1-hoang every morning, 
as people in Europe drink tea, coffee and chocolate. der 
cut it into thin ſlices, and uſe it in decoction, or when baked 
in the ſteam of boiling water; others pound it, and form 
it into boluſes, which they ſwallow with warm water. 
Five other kinds of plants, or ingredients, are commonly 
added to it, which are aromatic, cordial, diuretic, acid 
and a little ſoporific; but the fi- is always the baſis of 
theſe pills. 

We have now mentioned the moſt 1 of the 
trees, plants, ſhrubs, &., that ornament the Chineſe 
gardens, or are uſed in the Materia Medica ; theſe coun- 
tries are, however, a world of which we are too ignorant, 
and which ſome very fortunate event can alone bring us 
acquainted with, 


QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, BUTTERFLIES AND FISHES. 


The mountains and vaſt foreſts of China abound with | 
every ſpecies of wild animals, ſuch as the rhinoceros, ele- 
| LI 
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phants, leopards, tygers, bears, wolves, foxes, huffaloes, 
camels, horſes, wild mules, &c. Beavers, ſables and 
ermines are alſo found in' the northern provinces'; but 
the ſkins which they furniſh are much inferior to thoſe 
procured from Siberia. 

Game is common in China. The ſquares of Pe-kin, 
in winter, are filled with different heaps of volatile, ter- 
reſtrial and aquatic animals, hardened by cold and per- 
fectly ſecure againſt all corruption. Prodigious quantities 
of elks, ftags, deer, goats, wild boars, hares, rabbits, 
| ſquirrels and wild rats, geeſe, ducks, patridges, pheaſants 
and quails are ſeen there, as are alſo ſeveral kinds of 
game, not to be found in Europe. | 

The Chineſe horſes have neither the firength, beauty, 
nor ſwiftneſs of ours; and the inhabitants of the country 
have not the art of breaking them properly: thoſe in the 
military ſervice are ſaid to be ſo timid, that.they betake 
themſelves to flight whenever they hear the neighing of 
the Tartar horſes : beſides, as they are not ſhod, their 
hoofs are ſoon deſtroyed ; ſo that, in fix years, the beſt 
horſe becomes unfit for ſervice. 

Camels, both wild and domeſtic, are found in the north 
eaſt part of China, and the fat found in the bunches of the 
wild camels, which is named bunch-oil, is much uſed in 
the Chineſe medicine. — 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of apes in China. A ſpecies 
named fin-fin, differ from the reſt in their ſize, being 
equal to that of an ordinary man. They walk with faci- 
lity on their hind legs; and all their actions have a ſingular 
conformity to thoſe of the human ſpecies. 

The moſt beautiful quadruped of China is a ſtag, which 
is about the ſize of our middle-fized dogs. The princes 
and mandarins buy them at an exceſſive price, and keep 
them as curioſitics in their gardens, They have alſe 
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another ſpecies, of an enormous ſize, which they call the 
horſe-ftag. 

In China is alſo found the ati or as the Chineſe 
call it the hiang-tchang-tſe. This animal is very common, 
and is met with, not only in the ſouthern provinces, but alſo 

in thoſe which are to the weſt of Pe-kin, but the fineſt 
are found in the kingdom of Thibet: it has no horns; 
and the colour of its hair, which is long and rough, ap- 
proaches near to black or dark brown ; under the belly 
and fail it is white. 

The bag which contains its md; 1 is 8 in 
the male only, is formed of a very thin membrane covered 
with a kind of hair exceedingly fine and ſoft, and formed on 
the belly. The fleſh of the female deer is well-taſted, and 
is ſerved up at the moſt delicate tables of the Chineſe. 

The Jeſuits inform us that in the thick foreſts of Tar- 
tary, to, the north of . re greuec wall, there is fouilea pe 
Ties of  flying- fox. They deſcribe his wings as being only - 

thin membranes. #ihch extend from one foot to ansther, 
and reagÞto his tail, This animal never flies but by 
darting himſelf from the top of one tree to another, which 
is lower : he has not the power of railing himſelf, and of 
flying as he mounts. A kind of fying-rat they ſay is alſo 
ſeen near Keou-ouat it is larger than a common rat, and 
has wings like thoſe of the fox already mentioned ; it is 

_ doubtful whether either of theſe are any thing elſe than 

different ſpecies of the flying ſquirrels. 

China has birds of every ſpecies: eagles, falcons, peli- 
cans, birds of paradiſe, ſwans, ſtorks and paroquets, which 
are inferior to thoſe of the Weſt-Indies neither in the 
variety nor beauty of their plumage, nor in the facility 
with which they learn to ſpeak. 

Inſects of almoſt every ſpecies are found in- China, and 5 

the butterflies or rather moths found on the mountain Le- 
feou-chan, ſituated in the province of Quang-tong, are fo 


much prized, that they are ſent to court. They are of 
. 
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greater ſize than thoſe of Europe, their wings are much 

broader, their colours are variegated in an extraordinary 

manner, and they have a ſurpriſing brightneſs. Theſe 

- butterflies or moths remain motionleſs on the trees in the 
day-time, and they ſuffer themſelves to be taken without 
difficulty. In the evening, they begin to flutter about, | 
almoſt in the fame manner as bats, which ſome of them | 
ſeem to equal in ſize, on account of the-extent of their 
wings. The Chineſe alſo boaſt much of the butterflies 

found on the mountains called Si- chan, in the province of 
Pe-tcheli ; but they are fmall, and not ſo much valued as 
thoſe of the mountain Lo-feou-chan. 

The filk inſects are different from filk-worms, reſem- 
ble caterpillars, and are found in great numbers on 
the trees and in the fields of the province of Chang-tong. 

They prpngrate without any care, and feed indifcrimi- 
nately on the leaves of the mulberry, and on thegſe of other 
trees. They do not ſpin their ſilk circularly and in the 
IN ſame manner as common filk-woms., which form theirs 

| | into balls: they produce it in filaments andlong threads, 
1 | which, being carried away by the wind, are caught by 
N the trees and buſhes: the Chineſe collect theſe threads, 
5 and make a kind of ſtuff of them, called kien-tcheou, infe- 
rior in luſtre to thoſe manufactured of common ſilk; it 
might be taken at firſt fight, for coarſe woollen ſtuff or 
drugget: it is, however, much eſteemed in China, and 
ſold lee ſometimes for more than the richeſt ſattin. This 
ſtuff is cloſely woven, it never cuts, laſts very long, 
waſhes like linen, and, when manufactured with care, is 
ſcarce ſuſceptible of being ſpotted, even with oil. The 
inſeAs which produce this ſingular filk are of two kinds; 
one larger and blacker than ſilk-worms, and called tſouen- 
kien ; the other ſmaller, and known by the name of tiao- 
ien. The filk of the firſt ſpecies of theſe worms is of a 
reddiſh grey ; that of the ſecond is blacker, and the cloth 
made of them * of both theſe colours. | 
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Ou-roky-TSsE. This is a name which the Chineſe 
give to a kind of neſts made by certain inſects upon the 
leaves and branches of the tree called yen-fou-tſe. Theſe 
neſts are much uſed in dying, and the phyſicians employ 
them in medicine. Some of theſe neſts were brought to 
Europe, and put into the hands of the celebrated Mr. 
Geoffroy, who, after having examined them with the 
utmoſt attention, thought he perceived ſome conformity 
in them to thoſe excreſcences which grow on the leaves of 
the elm, and which the peaſantry, call elm bladders : he 
found theſe neſts ſo ſharp and aſtringent to the taſte, that 
he conſidered them as far ſuperior to every other ſpecies 
of galls uſed by the dyers. The Chineſe are however 
 ſatished that inſects which produce a kind of wax, con- 
ſtruct for themſelves on the branches and leaves of this 
tree theſe little retreats, where they wait for the time of 
their metamorphoſis, or, at leaſt, depoſit in ſafety their 
eggs, which compoſe that fine duſt with which the 
ou-poey-tſe are filled. Some of the ou-poey-tſe are as large 
as one's fiſt; but theſe are rare, and are generally pro- 
duced by a worm of extraordinary ſtrength, or which has 
aſſociated with another, as two filk-wortns are ſometimes 
ſcen ſhut up in the ſame ball. The ſmalleſt ou-poey- t/e are 
about the ſize of a cheſnut; and in form either round 
or oblong; at firſt they are of a dark green colour, which 
aſterwards changes to yellow ; and the huſk, though pretty 
firm, becomes then very brittle. | 

| The Chineſe peaſants collect theſe ou-p2ey-tſe before the 
firſt hoar-froſts. They take care to kill the worm incloſed 
in the huſks, and for this purpoſe expoſe them for ſome 
time, to the ſteam of boiling water. "The ou-poey-tſe 
are uſed at Pekin, for giving paper a durable and deep- 
black colour; in the provinces of Kiang-nan and Tche- 
kiang, where a great deal of beautiful ſattin is made, they 


are employed for dying the ſilk before it is put on the 


= 
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loom. The Chineſe literati alſo blacken their beards with 
them when they become white. 

The medicinal properties of the eu-poey-tſe, if we can 
believe the Chineſe phyſicians, are very numerous. They 
introduce them into the compoſition of many of their reme- 
dies. They recommend them as an excellent ſpecific for 
curing inflammations and ulcers, and for counteracting the 
effects of poiſon; and they ſay they employ them with 
ſucceſs in the dropſy, phthiſis, epilepſy, catarrhs, ſickneſs, 


fluxions of the eyes and ears, and in many other diſorders. 


It is impoſſible to give a liſt of the different kinds 
of fiſh to be found in the lakes, rivers and ſeas of 


China. The miſſionaries, to whom we are indebted fer 


the greater part of the knowledge we have concerning this 
empire, have not thrown ſufficient light upon any branch 


of natural hiſtory. They, however, aſſure us, that they 


obſerved in China moſt of the different kinds ſeen in 
Europe; beſides which there is a fiſh called tcha-kia-yu, 
or the fiſh in armour, which the Chineſe highly eſteem. 
They give it this name, becauſe its body is defended by 
ſharp ſcales, ranged in ſtraight lines. The fleſh of this 


fiſh is very white, and it taſtes almoſt like veal. It 


generally weighs forty pounds. When the weather is 
fine, they catch another kind of fiſh, ſo extremely white, 
that it is called the flour-fih. It is, above all, remarkable 


for its black eye-balls, which appear as if ſet in two 


circles of the moſt brilliant ſilver. This fiſh is found in 
ſuch abundance on the coaſt of the province of Kiang-nan, 
that four hundred pounds weight of them are lometunes 
taken at one haul with a net. 

The coafts of the province of Tehe-kiang ſwarm with 
a ſpecies of fiſh which have a great reſemblance to the 
Newfoundland cod: an incredible quantity of them is 
eonſumed on the ſea coaſt of Fo-kien, beſides what are 
ſalted on the ſpot, to be tranſported to the interior parts of 


8 fac country. They are taken from the nets, and ſtowed in 
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the bolds of the veſſels, between layers of ſalt, and, not- 
withſtanding the exceſſive heats, they are thus tranſported 
to the remoteſt provinces of the empire. 13 

The miſſionaries ſpeak of another kind of fiſh, the 
figure of which is as ſingular as it is frightful and diſguſt- 
ing. The Chineſe, they ſay, call it hai-ſeng; it makes 
one of their favorite diſhes; and there is ſcarcely any 
entertainment given at which it is not ſerved up. It is 
generally ſeen floating near the fea-coaſts of Chang-tong 
and Fo-kien, where the miſſionaries at firſt took it for a 
lump of inanimate matter ; but, having made ſome of the 
boys belonging to their veſſel catch it, they perceived that 
this ſhapeleſs maſs was a living and organized being. It 
ſwam about in the tub into which they firſt threw it, and 
lived for a long time. The Chineſe ſailors informed the 
miſſionaries, that this fiſh has four eyes and ſix feet ; but, 
on examining it with attention, they could only diſcover 
two places where it appeared to have ſight : for it ſeemed 
afraid when any thing approached them. If every thing 
that enables the hai-ſeng to move is to be conſidered as 
feet, a number of ſmall excreſcences, like buttons, dif- 
perſed over its body, may be accounted as ſuch. Tt has 
no bones, and it dies on being preſſed. This fiſh is eaſily 
preſerved, when put into ſalt; and it is tranſported in 
that manner, and ſold as a delicacy throughout the whole 
empire: it does not, however, appear to have been much 
reliſhed by the miſſionaries. 

The Chineſe have a ſalt-water fich which they call 
ming-fou-you, that is literally the fiſh with a bright belly. 
It has a round head, and a mouth like the beak of a fal- 
con. Tt has eight legs round its head, but neither ſcales, 

tail, nor bones. The Geography of Moukden adds, that 
it has two tufts of a beard, which reſemble two bunches 
of cord, which it uſes to attach itſelf to the bottom of the 
ſea, or to a rock, during a ſtorm, or when the wayes are 
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too ſtrong or too much agitated ; hence ſprings the name 


#iomre, which the Mantchew Tartars give it, ſignifying 


a moored bark. . 

T he ſmall fiſh called oh and filver fiſh, are kept by 
the Chineſe for ornament in ſmall ponds in their gardens 
and courts. In warm countries theſe fiſh multiply faſt, 
provided care is taken to collect their ſpawn, which floats 


on the water, and which they almoſt entirely devour. 


This ſpawn the Chineſe put into a particular veſſel ex- 
poſed to the ſun, and preſerve there until vivified by the 


heat: gold-fiſh, however, feldom multiply when they are 


kept in cloſe vaſes, becauſe they are then too much con- 
fined. In order to render them fruitful, they muſt be put 
into reſervoirs of conſiderable depth, in ſome places at 
leaſt, and which are conſtantly ſupplied with freſh water. 
At a certain time of the year a prodigious number of 
barks are ſeen on the great river Yang-tſe-kiang, which 


go thither to purchaſe the ſpawn of theſe fiſh. Towards 
the month of May the neighbouring inhabitants ſhut up 


the river in ſeveral places with mats and hurdles, and 
leave only a ſpace in the middle ſufficient for the paſſage 
of barks. The ſpawn of the fiſh, which the Chineſe 
can diſtinguiſh at firſt ſight, although a ſtranger could 
perceive no traces of it in the water, is ſtopped by theſe 
hurdles. The water mixed with ſpawn is then drawn 
up, and after it has been put into large veſlels, it is ſold 
to merchants, who tranſport it afterwards to every part of 


the empire, and diſpoſe of it by meaſure to thoſe who are 
_ deſirous of ſtocking their ponds and reſervoirs. 


VIEW. OF 
THE 
POPULATION AND GOVERNMENT 
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POPULATION. 


Q NE of thoſe things which have been thought the moſt | 
incredible by Europeans in accounts of China, is its ex- 
tenſive population, but which does not appear to have been 
much exaggerated. Father Amiot took great pains to 
inveſtigate this ſubject, and fixed the population of China 
in 1743 at two hundred millions, and though we cannot 
agree with his reaſoning on different ſtatements, it will be 
impoſſible to put his account back more than twenty mil- 
lions, if ſo much. We potleſs, however, a more complete 
enumeration, taken from the accounts of the tribunal of 
lands, received in France in 1779. By this enumeration it 
appears that the population of China in 1701, was as fol- 
lows : 


Province of Pe-tcheli, including Leao-tong 15,891,792 
Kiang- nan, tvs div. ſian = = 45,922,439 
Kiang-f1 - — - . 11,000,040 
Fo-kien - - 85063,671 
Tche-kiang 5 = 15,429,690 
Hou-quang - = - 8,829,320 
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Ho-nan, two diviſions = - 24,413,110 
Chang-tong - — 25,180,734 
Chan-f ))) SW 0,768,189 
Chen-fi, including kan 1 — 14,699,457 
Se-tchuen - - 2,782,970 
A1 Re. 


I Quang-f1 = - - 35947414 
/// - - - © -" ""o76,002 
Koei-tcheou „ $402,722 | 


Total 198,214,553 


This regiſter was accompanied with a comparative ſtate- 
ment of the population in the preceding year, 1760, in which 
the numbers were ſtated at 196,837,977 ; there was there- 
fore an increaſe of 1,376,576 in the courſe of one year 
only. But, upwards of thirty years have elapſed fince 
the epocha of this numeration ; and, as there ca be no 
doubt of the population of China having, for a long time 
paſt, been progreſſively increaſing, we preſume, that this 
empire contains at preſent upwards of two hundred and 
twenty millions of inhabitants. It will, no doubt, be al- 
lowed, that there is no empire in the univerſe which con- 
tains ſo many people united in the ſame ſociety, and 
governed by the ſame laws. 


© SOVEREIGN AUTHORITY. 


No) monarch in Europe poſſeſſes power To unlimited as 
the ſovereign of this numerous nation. All authority is 
velted in him alone: he is the undiſputed maſter of the 
lives of his ſubjects, and thus placed in a ſituation to be- 
come the greateſt tyrant in the world. ; 

No ſentence of death pronounced by any of the tribu- 
nals can be executed without his conſent. Every verdict 
in civil affairs is ſubject to the ſame reviſion; and no de- 
termination is of any force until it has been confirmed by 
his aſſent, On the contrary, whatever ſcntence he paſſes 
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is s executed without delay. His edicts are reſpected through- 
out the whole empire as though they proceeded from a di- 
vinity, and are immediately oublifhed and regiſtered with- 
out the leaſt remonſtrance. This abſolute power in the 
head of the Chineſe empire appears to be as ancient as the 
empire itſelf, and all the revolutions which have taken 
place have tended to confirm it. 

The emperor alone has the diſpoſal of all the offices of 
ſtate; who are wholly dependent on his pleaſure. No em- 
ployment is however purchaſed in China ; merit, for the 
moſt part, raiſes to place, and rank is attached to place 
only ; thus whatever may be the deſpotic power of the em- 
peror, the government has an eminent advantage over moſt 
of the governments of Europe : the offices and honours of 
which are as ſaleable as their other mercantile commodi- 
ties. On this principle, of merit only qualifying for 
office, the emperor has the right of chooſing a ſucceſſor 
either among his children, the reſt of his family or from 
among his own ſubjects ; thus Chun, prime miniſter of the 
emperor Yao, was choſen by that monarch to ſucceed him, 
on account of his fuperior abilities. 

Should the ſucceſſor named by the emperor be wanting 
in that reſpectful ſubmiſſion which he conceives is due to 
him, or manifeſt ſome natural weakneſs of which he was 
not before ſuſpected, the ſame hand that raiſed him to- 
wards the throne can remove him from his exalted ſtation. 
In ſuch caſe another ſucceſſor is choſen, and the former is 
entirely forgotten. The emperor Kang-hi, one of the lateſt 
and beſt of the Chineſe emperors, thus excluded his eldeſt 
ſon from the throne, though he had once nominated him 
his ſucceſſor. 

A prince of the blood is generally eſteemed in China; 
yet the emperor can prevent thoſe from aſſuming that title 
who have a natural right to it, but if they are permitted 
to enjoy their rank, they have neither influence nor power: 
they poſſeſs a revenue proportioned to their dignity i and 
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have a palace, officers and court ; but they have leſs autho- 
rity than the loweſt of the mandarins. 

The mandarins, whether of letters, or of arms, compoſe 
exactly what are called in Europe the nobility. There are 
only two ranks in China, the nobility and the people, but 
the former is not hereditary. "Theſe mandarins may in caſes 
of neceſſity, remonſtrate with the emperor, either individu- 
ally or as a body, upon any action or omiſſion on his part 
which may be contrary to the intereſts of the empire. 
Their remonſtrances are ſeldom ill received, but the em- 
peror reſerves to himſelf the right of paying that attention 
to them which he thinks they deſerve. 

From this view of the ſovereign authority, it is s evident 
that nothing limits its power; but the emperors find, even in 
this extent of power, the ſtrongeſt motives for not abuſing 
it. Their private intereſt, and that of the nation, are in- 
ſeparably united: and one cannot be conſulted without 
the other. The Chineſe conſider their monarchy as a 
large family, of which the emperor, who ought to govern 
with parental affeftion, is the head. The prince himſelf, 
in his education, imbibes the fame principles; and it muſt 
be admitted, that no country was ever ruled by more good 
princes, or ever produced fewer bad.—Such are the fruits 
of the education they receive, and ſuch is the leſſon which 
this nation holds out to all thoſe who are friends to a 


monarchical form of government. 


China contains about fiftcen thouſand mandarins of let- 
ters, and a ſtill greater number who aſpire to that title. 
Their influence muſt be very powerful, ſince it tri- 
umphed over the Tartars, who conquered China, who 
ſubmitted to the laws and cuſtoms, and, what is ſtill more, 


adopted the character and genius of the people whom 
they ſubjected. | 


| MANDARINS OF LETTERS. 
Too arrive at this degree, it is neceſſary to paſs through 
ſeveral others; ſuch as that of bachelor (fic, or fai); of 
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licentiate (k:u-gin), and of doctor (ſing-ſece). The two 
firſt, however, are only abſolutely neceſſary; but even 
thoſe on whom the third 1s conferred, obtain for a time 
only the government of a city of the ſecond or third 
claſs. 

There are eight orders of mandarins in China. The 
firſt is that of the calas. Their number i is not fixed : but 
wholly depends on the will of the prince. Miniſters of 
ſtate, preſidents af the ſupreme courts, and all the ſuperior 
officers of the militia, are choſen from among this order, 
the chief of which is called cheou- Jiang, and is preſident 
of the emperor's council. 

From the ſecond order of mandarins, called te-hisfe, 
are ſelected the viceroys and preſidents of the ſupreme 
councils of the difterent provinces. 

Tchong-chueo, or ſchool of mandarins, is the title given 
to the third order: one of the principal functions of which 
is to act as ſecretaries to the emperor. 

The mandarins of the fourth order, ſtyled y-tchuen-tas, 
vrhen no particular government is entruſted to them, or 
when they belong to no fixed tribunal, have to keep in 
repair the harbours, royal lodging-houſes, and barks of 
which the emperor is proprietor, in their diſtrict. The 
fifth order, ping-pi-tas, have the inſpection of the troops. 
The ſixth, tun-tien-has, have the care of the highways, 
The ſeventh, or ho-tao, have the ſuperintendence of the 
rivers ; and the eighth, {tiled hai-tas, that of the ſea-coalts. 
In ſhort, the whole adminiſtration of the Chineſe empire 
is entruſted to the mandarins of letters; from among whom 
are choſen the governors of provinces, of cities of the firſt, 
ſecond and third claſs, and the preſidents and members of 
all the tribunals. The homage which the people pay to 
every mandarin in office is nearly equa] to that paid to 
| the emperor. For as it is the received opinion of the 
Chineſe, that their monarch is the father of the whole 
99 fo it is their IG that the governor of a 2 
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vince 1s the father of. that province, and that the manda- 
rin who 1s gover nor of a city is alſo the father of that 
city 1. ö 


MAN DARINS OF ARMS. 


The mandarins of arms are never indulged with the ſmall- 
eſt ſnare in the government of the ſtate; even the inſpection 
of the troops, as we have before obſerved, belongs to a 
claſs of the mandarins of letters: however, to be admitted 
to the rank of mandarin of arms, it is neceflary, as for that 
of mandarin of letters, to have paſſed through three de- 
grees., Strength of body, agility in performing the dif- 
ferent military exerciſes, and a readineſs in comprehend- 
ing and executing orders, are all that is required; and in 
theſe conſiſt the various examinations which candidates are 
obliged to a * they can be admitted to that 
rank. 

The mandarins of arms 3 tribunals, the members of 
which are ſelected from among their chiefs. | 
The principal of theſe tribunals is fixed at Pe-kin, and 
is compoſed of five different claſſes. — The firſt, named 
Heou-fou, formed from the mandarins of the rear guard. 
— The ſecond, called Tſa-fou, formed of the mandarins of 
the left wing.—The third, named Yeou-fou, formed of 
the mandarins of. the right wing. .— The fourth, called 
| Tchong-fou, compoſed of the mandarins of the advanced 
main guard. The fifth, called Tſien- fou, conſiſts of the 

mandarins of the advanced guard. 

Theſe are ſubordinate to a ſupreme W of war, 
likewiſe eſtabliſhed at Pe-kin, called Iong-tching-fou, the 
preſident of which is one of the great lords of the empire, 
whoſe authority extends over all the officers and ſoldiers of 
the army. This preſident has 'a mandarin of letters, who 
is a ſuperintendent of arms, for an aſſeſſor. He has alſo 
for counſellors two inſpectors named by the emperor. 
When theſe four perſons have agreed upon any meaſures, 
their reſolution muſt be ſubmitted to the reviſion of another 
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ſupreme court, called Ping-pou, and which is entirely of a 
civil nature. And ſuch is tke jealouſy occaſioned by mi- 
litary power, that the Ping-pou has under its juriſdiction 
the whole militia of the empire. 49 
The power of the chief mandarin of arms in the field 
is equivalent to that of our commanders in chief, Under 
him he has a certain number of others who act as lieute- 
nant-generals ; other mandarins diſcharge the duty of co- 
lonels ; others that of captains; and laſtly, others that of 
lieutenants and enſigns. : 
There are reckoned in China between eighteen and 
twenty thouſand mandarins of war: their number conſe- 
_ quently is ſuperior to that of the mandarins of letters; 
but the importance of the latter makes them conſidered 


as the principal body of the empire. 


FORCES, MILITARY DISCIPLINE, ARMS OF THE TROOPS, 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF FORTIFICATIONS, &C. 


The troops of the Chineſe empire amount to more than 
ſeven hundred thouſand. The pay is about two-pence half- 
penny, in fine ſilver, and a meaſure of rice, per day. The pay 
of a horſeman is double that of a foot ſoldier. The emperor 
furniſhes a horſe, and the horſeman receives two mea- 
ſures of ſmall beans for his daily ſubſiſtence. All arrears 
of the officers or men are paid every three months, and 
nothing is left due to the troops beyond that term. 

The beſt ſoldiers of this empire are collected from the 
three northern provinces. Thoſe ſupplied by the reſt are 
ſeldom called forth: they remain quietly with cheir fa- 
milies, enjoy their pay, and have ſeldom occaſion to 
remember that they are ſoldiers, except when ordered 
to quell an inſutrection, accompany a mandarin gover- 
nor, or to appear at a review. 

At every review their arms are carefully inſpected. 
I hoſe of the cavalry conſiſt of a helmet, a cuiraſs, a lance 
and large ſabre, Foot ſoldiers are armed with a pike and 
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1 — Aabre; - ſome with fuſees, and © others with bows and ar fo 
| I any of theſe are found in ball eonditionz or in the leaſt 
l 7, rufted, the neglect is puniſhed. by thirty or forty blows 
ly with a ſtick, if the culprit is a Chineſe; or with as many 

| | * 4 if he is a Tartar. 

Beſides the ſuperior officers of theſe troops, wh m 
have already mentioned, there are twenty- four captains- 
general, and as many colonels of horſe, created by the 

5 „Tartars, as a kind of inſpectors appointed to watch ovet 
"the conduct of the .Chineſe ofticers: _ * 2 + 

Though there is reaſon to believe that the uſe of artil- 
1. is very ancient in China, it appears to have been to- 
tally loſt about the beginning of the laſt century. Three 
or four cannons were to be ſeen at the gates of Nan, kin; 
but not a ſingle Chineſe at that period was to be found 

who knew how to uſe them. In 1621, when the city of 
Macao made a preſent of three pieces of artillery to the 
| - emperor, it was found neceilary to ſend three men alſo to 
load and fire them. . 

The Chineſe were then made ſenſible that artillery 
as be employed with great ſucceſs againſt the Tar- 
tars, who, having advanced as far as the bottom of the 
great wall, had been inſtantly diſperſed by the three can- 
nons ſent from Macao. The mandarins of arms therefore 
gave it as their opinion, that cannons were the beſt arms they 
could uſe againſt t1eſe barbarians: but the dificulty was 

in procuring them, the Chineſe ſcarcely knew how to 
point and fire a great gun; and much leſs the art of caſting 
them. F. Adam Schaal, a Jeſuit miſſionary, however, 
E rendered them this ſervice. And ſome time after, Father 
4 N * Verbieſt, another Jeſuit miſſionary, undertook, by order 
i of the emperor, to caſt a new ſet; and, it is ſaid, that he 
+ -+zaiſed the Chineſe artillery to the number of threc hundred 
and twenty pieces; he alſo taught them the method of for- 
tifying towns, of conſtructing fortreſſes, and of erectinq; 
£ other edifices, according to the rules of modern architecture. 
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The Jeſuits ſent from Europe to China were not only zeal. 
ous miffionaries, but theineal was united with talents which 
procured them admiſſion to the centre of an en till 
then ſhut againſt every ſtranger. | 
There are reckoned in China more than two thouſand 
places of arms, divided into fix different claſſes; viz. fix 
hundred of the firſt; five hundred, and upwards, of- the 
ſecond ; three hundred of the third; about an equal num- 


ber of the fourth; an hundred and fifty of the fifth; and 
three hundred of the laſt, To theſe may be added about 


three thouſand towers, or caſtles, diſperſed throughout 


the whole empire, all of which are defended by garri- 


ſons. 

The fortreſſes of China derive their principal be 
from their ſituation, which, in general, is well choſen. 
They have, beſides a rampart, a brick-wall, towers, and 
a ditch filled with water. 

Nature hath fortified a great extent of the bien of 
this empire: the ſea borders ſix of the provinces; but 


it is fo ſhallow towards the ſhore, that large veſſels can- 


not approach it: inacceſſible mountains cover it on the 
weſt, and the remaining part is defended by the great 
wall. 


This ſtupendous monument of human art and mae 


exceeds every thing that we read of in ancient hiſtory. 
The pyramids of Egypt are little, when compared with a 
wall which covers three large provinces, ſtretches along an 
extent of fifteen hundred miles, and is of ſuch an enor- 
mous thickneſs, that fix horſemen may eaſily ride abreaſt 
upon it. It is flanked with towers, two bow-ſhots diſtant 
one from the other, which add to its ſtrength, and render 
it much eaſier to be defended. One third part of the able 

bodied men of China were employed in conſtructing this 
wall, and the workmen were ordered, under pain of death, 
to place the materials of which it is compoſed ſo cloſely, 


that the leaſt entrance might not be left for any inſtrument 
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of iron. This precaution contributed much to the ſolidity 
of the work, which is till in a gitzat meaſure entire, though 
built two thouſand years ago. This celebrated. wall is 
not only carried through the low lands and valleys, but alſo 
over hills, and up the ſteep brows of the higheſt mountains. 
F. Verbieſt, who had the curioſity to take the altitude of 
one of thoſe upon which part of it is built, found that 
it was one thouſand and thirty-ſix feet above the level of 
the ſpot upon which he ſtood. The execution of this 
work, therefore, muſt have coſt immenſe labour, ſince it 
was often neceſſary to tranſport the materials, of which it 
is conſtructed, through a deſart country, and to convey 
them to eminences inacceſſible to horſes or carriages. 
Father Martini, in his Chineſe Atlas, ſays that this wall 
begins at the Gulph of Leao-tong, and reaches to the 
mountains near the city of Kin, on the Yellow River; 
and that, between theſe two places, it meets with no in- 
terruption, except to the north of the city of Suen, in the 
province of Pe-tcheli, where it is intercepted. by a ridge 
of hideous and inacceſſible mountains, to which it is 
_ cloſely united, and by the river Hoang-ho, which paſſes 
through it in its courſe to the ſea. He adds, that for other 
rivers of inferior fize arches have been conſtructed, like 
thoſe of a bridge, through which they find a paſſage. It 
has no kind of ſupport but what is uſually given to ordi- 
nary walls, and it is almoſt of the fame form, not only 
where it ſtretches acroſs plains, which are very rare in 
that country, but even where it is carried over high 
mountains. An intelligent traveller (Mr, Bell), who, in 
4719, accompanied Capt. Iſmailof in his embaſſy to Pe- 
kin, tells us, that it is carried acroſs rivers, and over the 
tops of the higheſt hills, without the leaſt interruption, 
keeping nearly along that circular ridge of barren rocks 
which incloſes the country; and, after running about 
twelve hundred miles, ends in impailable mountains and 
ſandy deſarts. According to his account, the foundation 
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conſiſts of large blocks of ſquare ſtones laid in mortar; 
but all the reſt is conſtructed of brick. The whole is ſo 
ſtrong, and well built, that it ſcarcely needs any repairs, 
and, in ſuch a dry climatey may remain in the ſame con- 
dition for many ages. When carried over ſteep rocks 
where no horſe can wy it is about fifteen or twenty feet 
high, and broad in proportion; but when running through 
a valley, or croſſing a river, you behold a' ſtrong wall, 
about thirty feet high, with ſquare towers at certain inter- 
yals, and embraſures at equal diſtances. 'T he top of the wall 
is flat, and paved with cut ſtone; and where it riſes over a 
rock or eminence, there 1s an aſcent by eaſy ſtone. ſtairs. 
He adds“ This wall was begun and completely finiſhed 
ce inthe ſhort ſpace of five years; and it is reported, the 
“ labourers ſtood fo cloſe for many miles, that they could 
« hand the materials from one to another. This I am the 
« more inclined to believe, as the rugged rocks among 
« which it is built muſt have prevented all uſe of carriages ; 
« and neither clay for making brieks, nor any kind of 


« cement, could be found among them.” — This barrier, 
ſince the re-union of the Tartars and Chineſe, is almoſt 


become uſcleſs. 
The Tartars, who perhaps have loſt ſome of their 


military ardour, form the ſtrongeſt and braveſt part of the 


Chineſe. militia, Every Tartar born in the ordinary claſs 
is enrolled from his cradle, and when of age to carry arms 
muſt be ready to take the field on the ſhorteſt notice. 
The emperor's ſon, and every Tartar of diſtinction muſt 
be acquainted with the management of a horſe, know how 
to handle a bow and arrow, and to perform, at leaſt, the 
| clementary evolutions, 


SUPERIOR TRIBUNALS. | 
| The principal of theſe tribunals is the — s Grand 
Council, compoſed of all the miniſters of ſtate; preſidents 
and aſl:flors of the ſix ſovereign courts, of which we are 


I 
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about to ſpeak, and of thoſe of three other tribunals, 
which we ſhall alſo have occaſion to mention. This coun- 
cil is never aſſembled but on affairs of the greateſt import- 
ance, for in ordinary caſes, the Emperor's Private Conn. 
cil is ſubſtituted for it. 

The fix other ſuperior tribunals of China are hs 
bliſhed, like the preceding, at Pe-kin, under the general 
denomination of leou-pou. The firſt is called /iz-pou. This 
tribunal furniſhes mandarins for the different provinces, 
watches over their conduct, keeps a journal of their tranſ- 
actions, and informs the emperor of them; who puniſhes 

or rewards according to its report. | 

This tribunal is ſubdivided into four others. The 
Hirſt has the care of ſelecting perſons who, on account of 
their learning, talents, and morals, are proper for filling 
the different offices under government. The ſecond has 
the examining of the conduct of the mandarins. The 
third affixes a ſeal to all public acts, gives to each of the 
mandarins the ſeals belonging to his dignity and em- 
ployment, and examines the ſeals of the different diſpatch- 
es addreſſed to the court. The fourth inquires into the 
merit and conduct of the grandees of the empire, as well 
princes of the imperial blood, as others on whom titles 
merely honorary are conferred. The principal object of 
the Chineſe government in this eſtabliſhment is, that the 
different departments be properly inſpected, every tranſ- 
action be thoroughly inveſtigated, ſuitable rewards given 
to the deſerving, and puniſhment inflicted on the guilty 
adequate to their crimes. 

Flou-pou is the name of the ſecond court. This tribu- 
nal has the ſuperintendence of all the finances of the ſtate. 
It is the guardian of the treaſures and domains of the em- 
reror: it keeps an account of his revenues and expences, 
gives orders for the payment of penſions and falaries an- 
nexed to certain offices, and for the delivery of rice, picces 


of ſilk, and money, which are diſtributed among the great 
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lords, and mandarins of the empire. The coining of mo- 
ney, the management of public magazines, and cuſtom- 
houſes, and the collection of the duties, are all under its 
inſpection; it likewiſe keeps an exact regiſter of the fa- 
milies that compoſe this vaſt empire. This court has to 
aſſiſt it fourteen other inferior courts, which are diſperſed 
throughout the different provinces of China. 

The third court, called Li-pou, is the court of Cere- 
' monies. Ceremonies form, in part, the baſis of the Chi- 
neſe government. It is the duty of this tribunal, there- 
fore, to ſupport, and enforce the obſervance of them; the 
arts and ſciences are alſo placed under its inſpection, and 
it takes charge of the repairs of temples, regulates eve- 
ry thing that relates to the annual ſacriſices offered up 
by the emperor, and even to the entertainments which 
the emperor gives : he alſo conſults it when he is about 
to grant favours, or confer honors. This Tribunal alſo 
receives, lodges, treats and diſmiſſes ambaſſadors; and 
takes care to preſerve tranquility among the different reli- 
gious ſects tolerated in the empire. It has four ſubaltera 
tribunals to aſſiſt it. 

The Tribunal of Arms, called Ping-pou, 8 the 

fourth ſovereign court. It comprehends in its juriſdicti- 
on the whole militia, and all the fortreſſes, arſenals, maga- 
Zines and ſtorehauſes of every kind; it inſpects all the 
manufactories of arms, examines and appoints officers of 
every rank, and is compoſed of mandarins of letters only, 
as are the four tribunals dependent on it. 
The fifth ſuperior tribunal, named Hong-pou, is the 
Criminal Bench, or General Court for all the Criminal 
Affairs of the Empire. Fourteen other tribunals are ap- 
pointed for its aſſiſtance ; but they are all ants and 
under its inſpection. 

The fixth ſovereign court, named Guat or the 
Tribunal of Public Works, has the charge of ſurveying 
and keeping in repair the palaces of the emperor, princes 
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and viceroys, the buildings where the tribunals are held, 


the temples, tombs of the fovereigns, and all other pub- 
lic monuments. It has, likewiſe, the ſuperintendence of 


the ſtreets, public highways, bridges, lakes, rivers, barks, 
and every thing that relates to navigation; and alſo, of the 
towers deemed neceſſary for maintaining peace and fafety 
in the interior parts of the empire, It has four inferior 


tribunals for aſſiſtants in the diſcharge of its duty. The 


firſt, forms deſigns and draws plans of public works; the 


ſecond, has under its direction all the workſhops in the 
different cities of the empire; the third, ſuryeys cauſeways, 
roads, bridges, canals, rivers, &c, and the fourth, takes 
care of the emperor's palaces, —_ and orchards, and 
receives their produce, 

The members which compoſe all theſe different infe- 
rior tribunals are half Chineſe and half Tartars ; and each 
has two preſidents, one of which is geen e a Tartar 


born. 


None of theſe tribunals have abſolute power in their 
own juriſdiction : the deciſions of one can have no effect 
without the concurrence of ſome other tribunal, and ſome- 


times of ſeveral, Thus the tribunal of War has under its 
direction the whole troops of the empire; the ſecond 


is entruſted with the payment of them; and to the ſixth 
belongs the care of the arms, tents, ſtores, &c. necellary 
for military operations. Nothing, therefore, that relates to 
any of theſe can be put in execution without the concur- 
rence of thoſe three tribunals, | 


Every ſupreme tribunal has alſo its cenſor, an officer 


merely paſſi ve, who decides upon nothing, but watches 
over all. He aſſiſts at all aſſemblies, reviſes all their acts, 
and makes no mention to the tribunals of any irregula- 
rity he has obſerved, hut immediately acquaints the em- 
peror. He informs him alſo of the faults committed by 
the mandarins, either in the public adminiſtration of af. 
fairs, or in their private conduct. Theſe cenſors hold 
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their places for life, and this ſecurity gives them courage 
to ſpeak out, when they obſerve any impropriety or 
abuſe. 73 

Their accuſation is ſufficient to ſet on foot an inquiry, 
which generally leads to a proof; the accuſed is then 
diſcharged from his office, were he even one of the firſt 
men in the empire; and the, commoneſt perſon is after- 
wards held in as much eſtimation as he. It is, hows 
ever, ſomething remarkable, that the complaints of thefe 
cenſors are referred to the very tribunals of which the ac- 
cuſed are members. . | 

Theſe cenſors form alſo a tribunal named Tou-che-yven, 
which has the inſpection of the whole empire: its mem- 
bers have the power of remonſtrating with the emperor, 
whenever the intereſt of the public, or that of the prince, 
" renders it neceſſary. Their inſpection extends alſo over 
all lawyers and military men in public employments, and 
over every Claſs of citizens. In ſhort, they are, ftrictly 
ſpeaking, placed between the prince and the mandarins 
between the mandarins and the people; between the peo- 
ple and families; between families and individuals; and 
they unite, generally ſpeaking, to the importance of their 
office the moſt uncorruptible probity and invincible eou- 
rage. Tue ſovereign may, if he proceeds to rigour, take 
away their lives; but many of them have patiently ſuf- 
fered death, rather than betray the cauſe of truth, or wink 
at abuſes. * It is not therefore ſufficient to get rid of one, 
in order to gain a point; they mult all be treated in the 
fame manner, for the laſt would tread with the ſame re- 
ſolution in the ſteps of thoſe who had gone before him. 

There is ſtill another tribunal, which exiſts, we believe, 
no where but in China; it is the tribunal of Princes, and is 
compoſed of princes only. Some of the ordinary mandarins 
indeed belong to it as ſubalterns, whoſe buſineſs is to draw 
out caſes and other writings neceſſary for determining any 
ſuit. The names of the children of the imperial family 
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are inſcribed, as ſoon as they are born, in the regiſters 
of this tribunal ; and to it are conſigned the dignities and 
titles which the emperor confers upon them. This tri- 
bunal is the only court where they can be tried; and, in 
caſes of accuſation, it abſolves or puniſhes them, accord- 
ing to its pleaſure. | 

These i is another tribunal no leſs peculiar to China than 
the two preceding, but better known than either : it is the 
Tribunal of Hiſtory, called Han-lin-yven. It is compoſed 
of the greateſt geniuſes and of men of the moſt profound 
erudition in the empire; to this tribunal is entruſted the 
education of the heir apparent to the throne, and the com- 
pilation and arranging of the general hiſtory of the em- 
pire. This laſt part of their office makes them formidable 
even to the emperot himſelf; for his attempts to oppreſs, 
or ſeduce them, would be conſigned to hiſtory, in en of 
all his efforts to the contrary. 

From this body are generally choſen the ca- las, or man- 
darins of the firſt claſs, and the . of the ſupreme 


tribunals. 
CIVIL Laws: 


The Chineſe have taken moſt of their civil laws from 
their canonical books of morality, and filial piety is their 
baſis. Some decrees of the emperors, reſpecting the ob- 
ſervance of certain ceremonies, which cuſtom has eſta- 
bliſhed, form the reſt of the code. | 

Every mandarin who is a governor of a province or 
city, is obliged, twice a month, to inſtruct the people 
aſſembled round him, and to recommend to them the ob- 
ſervance of the following articles. 

I. Vou muſt put in practice the duties preſcribed * 
filial piety, and obſerve that deference which is due from 
a younger to an elder brother. By theſe means only can 
you learn to ſet a proper value upon thoſe * 
which Nature impoſes on al men. 
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II. You muſt always preſerve a reſpectful remembrance 

of your anceſtors: hence will reſult conſtant peace and 
union in your family. 

III. Let harmony and concord reign throughout every 

village : by this, quarrels will be baniſhed, and law-ſuits 


prevented. 
IV. Let thoſe who cultivas the earth, and breed ſilk- 


worms be eſteemed and reſpected, you will then want 


neither grain for your nouriſhment, nor clothing to cover 


you. 
V. Let Salty, temperance, modeſty and. prudent 


economy, become the objects of your reflection, and 
regulate your conduct. 

VI. Let the public ſchools be carefully maintained; and, 
above all, let youth be inſtructed early in the duties of 
life, and formed to good morals; | 

VII. Let every one attend to his own buſineſs, and to 
the duties of his office : they will then be better diſcharged. 

VIII. Let religious ſects be carefully extirpated as ſoon 
as they ſpring up: it might be too late afterwards. 

IX. Let the terror of the penal laws be often held up 
to the people. For rude and untractable minds can be 
. reſtrained by fear only. , 

X. Endeavour to acquire a perfect knowledge of the rules 
of civility and politeneſs : theſe tend to maintain concord. 
XI. Let the education of children, and particularly of 
younger ſons, be the principal object of your attention. 
XII. Avoid flander, and abſtain from malicious a accu- 
ſuations. | 

XIII. Conceal none of thoſe criminals who, on account 
of their crimes, have been baniſhed from ſociety, and 
condemned to a wandering life: by concealing them, you 
become their accoriplichs! 

XIV. Be punctual in paying the duties and taxes im- 
poſed by the prince: this will free you from the oppreſs 
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ſion of thoſe who collect them, and from vexatious law- 
ſuits. | | 
XV. Be careful to act in concert with the magiſtrates 
of the diſtrict to which you belong, and to ſecond their 
efforts in diſcharging the duties of their office: by theſe 
means, they will be enabled to detect the guilty and to 
prevent robbery and theft. 

XVI. Reftrain every ſudden emotion of paſſion ; and 
you will avoid many dangers. | 

From the manner in which theſe ordinances are deli- 
vered, it is evident that the ſovereigns of China give 
even to their laws and regulations the form of maxims 
and precepts. Every law in Europe is preceded by a pre- 
amble, ſetting forth the reaſon of enacting it; but in 
China the law invariably precedes the explanation of the 
motive. 

Thoſe laws which concern marriage are very extenſive. 
A Chineſe can have only one lawful wife; and it is 
neceſſary that her rank and age ſhould be nearly equal to 
his own; but he may have ſeveral concubines, without 
any formality whatever, except firſt paying to their pa- 
rents, if they have any, a certain ſum of money, and 
entering into a written engagement to treat their daughters 
well. ND 

Theſe concubines are totally dependent on the lawful 
wife, their children are conſidered as hers ; they addreſs 
her as mother, and give this title to her only. After her 
death, they are obliged to wear mourning for three years, 
and to abſent themſelves from public examinations, but 
the death of their natural mother ſubjects them to the 
obſervance of none of theſe regulations. 

A widower, or a widow, may enter a cant time into 
the matrimonial ſtate without paying much attention to 


any of the preceding regulations. 
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A widow who has children becomes abſolute miſtreſs 
of herſelf: her parents can neither compel her to marry 
again or to remain in a ſtate of widowhood. 

Widows do not enjoy the ſame privilege when they 
have no male children. The parents of their firſt huſ- 
band can place them in marriage, without their conſent, 
or knowledge. They are authoriſed by the law to do this, 
in order that they may indemnify themſelves, for the 
money they have coſt their former huſbands. This ſtrictly 
ſpeaking is ſelling them : however, if they are left with 
child, this traffic is ſuſpended ; and it cannot take place 
if they bring forth a ſon. 8 

To this law there are two exceptions : the firſt when 
the parents of the widow aſſign her a proper maintenance, 
and reimburſe thoſe of the deceaſed huſband ; the other, - 
- when the widow embraces a religious life, and becomes 
a bonzeſs. 

Divorces are granted in China, in caſes of adultery, 
mutual diſlike, incompatibility of tempers and diſpoſi- 
tions, indiſcretion, jealouſy, abſolute diſobedience, 6 
or hereditary and infectious diſeaſes. : 

A huſband cannot ſend away or ſell his wife, until a 
divorce has been legally obtained. Tf this regulation is 
not ſtrictly obſerved, the buyer and ſeller become equally 


culpable. 
Ia wife, acknowledged as lawful, withdraws from her 


family, the huſband ſues ; ſentence is pronounced, and 
he may fell the fugitive, who by this ſentence ceaſes to 
be his wife, and becomes his ſlave. 

The law protects alſo the wife who is abandoned by 
her huſband. If he abſents himſelf for three years, ſhe 
is at liberty to. lay her caſe before the mandarins, who 
can authoriſe her to take another huſband, but if ſhe anti- 
cipates their conſent, ſhe is expoſed to the moſt rigorous 


puniſhment. 
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If a young woman has been betrothed to a young man, 
and if preſents have been given and received by the parents 
of the intended huſband and wife, that young woman ean 
have no other huſband, and if ſne marries another che 
law declares ſuch marriage null. 

If, in the room of a young woman ſhewn to the fe- 
male confidant whoſe buſineſs is to make up the match, 
another be ſubſtituted ; or if the daughter of a free man 
marry his ſlave; or, if any one gives his flave to a free 
woman and perſuades her parents that he is his ſon or 
relation the marriage is null and void ; and all thoſe who 
have had any ſhare in carrying on the fraud are ſeverely 
puniſhed. | 

Every mandarin of letters is forbid to marry into any 
family reſiding in that province or city of which he is 
governor. The marriage-is not valid if he treſpaſſes 
againſt this law; and he himſelf is condemned to be 
ſeverely baſtinadoed. 

It is unlawful for a : Chineſe youth to marry while he 
wears mourning either for a father or mother. If pro- 
miſes have bcen made prior to the death of his parent, 
every engagement ceaſes upon that event, and the man 
is obliged to give information of it to the parents 2 
his intended bride. 

Marriage is alſo ſuſpended when a family experiences 
any ſevere misfortune : ſuch as a relation being thrown 
into priſon ; but this regulation may be ſet aſide, provided 
he gives his conſent. 

Two brothers cannot eſpouſe two ſiſters; a widower 
is not at liberty to marry his ſon with the daughter of the 
widow whom he eſpouſes, nor is a man permitted to 
marry any of his own relations, however diſtant the de- 
grees of conſanguinity may be between them. 

Every father of a family is reſponſible for the conduct 
of his children and domeſties. All faults are imputed 
te him which it was his duty to prevent. 
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No mother in China has the right of making a will. 
Adoption is authoriſed by law, and the adopted child 
enters into all the rights of a lawful ſon, aſſumes the name 
of the perſon who has adopted him, wears mourning, if 
he happens to die, becomes his heir, and has a ſhare of 
his money and effects, if any are left, as well as the reſt 
of his children; a right only is reſerved to the father of 
making a few diſpolitions in their favour. 
Children, whether adopted or not, ſucceed to the eſtates 
of the father, but not to his dignity or titles ; the emperor 
alone can continue or confer theſe. 

Cuſtom has rectified among citizens of the higher and 
middling claſſes, a law which authorized a father to ſell 
his ſon, and the fale of children is at preſent rather tole- 
rated than authorized among people of inferior rank, who 
are forbid to ſell them to comedians, or to thoſe of mean 
and profligatg lives. 

A ſon is always a minor during the life of his father, 
who is abſolute maſter of whatever he has inherited from 
his anceſtors, or acquired by his own induſtry. A ſon 
is liable for the debts contracted by his father, thoſe of 
gaming excepted. 

A father's laſt will cannot be ſet aſide on account of 
any error in the form. | 

Slavery i is authoriſed in China ; but the power of the 
maſter is entirely confined to what concerns his ſervice. 
He would be puniſhed with death, were it proved, that 
he had taken advantage of his power, to debauch the 
daughter or wife of his ſlave, 

No huſbandman can be haraſſed for the payment of taxes, 
after he has begun to till the earth; that is from about 
the middle of ſpring, to the beginning of harveſt. 

Such are, in general, the eſtabliſhed laws in China, re- 
lative to civil affairs. With regard to certain temporary 
edits iſſued by different emperors, it can only be ſaid many 
of them have diſcovered wiſdom and an attention to the 
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public welfare 3 and others would certainly never have 


appeared, in a country where the perſons moſt intereſted 
had poſſeſſed any ſhare in the government. 


PENAL LAWS, AND PROCEDURE IN CRIMINAL 
MATTERS. 


The mode of procedure in criminal caſes among the 
Chineſe is exceeding flow; and this, as the accuſed per- 
fon is kept conſtantly in priſon during the whole proceſs, 
is a great evil, to ſay the leaſt of it; but this ſlowneſs. 
becomes often the ſateguard of thoſe who are unjuſtly ac- 
euſed; and time frequently unveils the truth, which muſt 
always be unfavourable to the guilty, ; 

Every perſon accuſed is examined by five or fix tri- 
bunals ; each of thera examines the proceſs ; and their in- 
quiries are not only directed againſt the accuſed, but alſo 
againſt the accuſer and the witneſſes. 

'The Chineſe priſons are not dungeons, difzuſting with 
filth and obſcurity, like thoſe of many European nations : 
they are ſpacious, and have a degree of convenience not 
generally found in ſuch places. 

A mandarin is obliged to inſpect them, and to ſee 

| priſoners properly treated, to ſend for phyſicians, and to 
. ſupply them with remedics at the emperor's expence. 
It a priſoner dies, the mandarins muſt inform the em- 
peror, who often orders ſome of the higher mandarins to 
Examine whether he has faithfully diſcharged his duty. 
| The difference of the Chineſe puniſhments is regulated 
by the different degrees of delinquency. Some of them 
will appear, however, exccedingly ſeyere and Wr as 
no doubt they are. 

The ſlighteſt of all their 1 is the Baſtinado, 
uſed only for chaſtiſing thoſe guilty of trivial faults. The 
eriminality of the offender determines the number of 
blows Which he receives, but the loweſt number is twenty. 
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The emperor orders this puniſhment to be infliged upon 
ſome of his courtiers ; but this does not prevent them 
from being afterwards received into favour. 

The baton, or pan-t/ze, uſed for this puniſhment, is a 
piece of bamboo, a little flatted, broad at the bottom, 
and poliſhed at the upper extremity. Even mandarin has 
authority to uſe it at pleaſure, when any one forgets to 
ſalute him, or when he adminiſters public juſtice. Oa 
ſuch occaſions, he fits gravely behind a table, upon which 
is a bag filled with ſmall ticks, while a number of petty 
officers ſtand round him, each furniſhed with ſome of 
theſe pan-tſces, and waiting only for his ſignal to make 
uſe of them. The mandarin takes from the bag one of 
thoſe ſticks which it contains, and throws it into the hall 
of audience, The culprit is then ſeized, and ſtretched 
out, with his belly towards the ground ; his breeches 
are pulled down to his heels, and an athletic domeftic 
applies five ſmart blows of his pan-t/ee ; another ſuc- 
ceeds, and beſtows five more, if the mandarin draws an- 
other ſmall baton from the bag, and thus, by gradation, 
until he is pleaſed to make no more ſignals. The offender, 
who has undergone this chaſtiſement, muſt then throw him- 
ſelf on his knees before the judge, incline his body three 
times to the earth, and thank him for the care which he 
takes of his education. It is difficult to conceive how a peo- 
ple not the dupes of the moſt abjeQ ſlavery and ſuperſti- 
tion, can be brought quietly to — to this arbitrary 
exertion of power. | 

The puniſhment of the wooden collar is alſo uſed in 
China. This wooden collar is compoſed of two pieces of 
wood, hollowed out in the middle, which, when put to- 
gether, leave ſufficient room for the neck of an individual. 
They are laid upon the ſhoulders of the criminal, and 
joined together, in ſuch a manner, as to prevent his ſeeing. 
his feet, or putting his hands to his mouth; he is thus 
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rendered incapable of cating without the aſſiſtance of an- 
other, and is obliged to carry his burden night and day. 
Its weight is from fifty to two hundred pounds, regulated 
according to the nature of the crime. 

For robbery, having broken the peace, diſturbed a fa- 
mily, or being a notorious gambler, the duration of this 
puniſhment is generally three months. The criminal is 
not at liberty to take ſhelter in his own houſe : he is 
ſtationed in ſome public ſquare, at the gate of a city or tem- 
ple, or of the tribunal in which he was condemned. 
When the term of his puniſhment is expired, he is taken 
before the mandarin, who exhorts him in a friendly man- 
ner to amend his life, and, after he has received twenty 
ſound blows, he diſcharges him. | 

Other crimes, of an inferior nature to homicide, are 
puniſhed by baniſhment into Tartary, by condemning 
the guilty to drag the royal barks for three years; or 
marking the cheeks with a hot iron. 

Robbery between relations is more ſeverely puniſhed 

than when committed on a ſtranger. 
If any one gives information againſt his father, mother, 
grandfather, grandmother, uncle or eldeſt brother, he is 
- condemned to receive an hundred blows of the pan-Iſce, 
and to be baniſhed for three years, if the accuſation is juſt ; 
if it prove falſe, he is ſtrangled. | 

Criminal intercourſe between relations of . different 
ſexes is puniſhed in proportion to the degrees of conſart- 
guinity between them. 

Deficiency of duty to a father, mother, gracidfather or 
grandmother, 1s condemned by the law, and puniſhed by 
an hundred blows of the pan-Iſce if abuſive language is 

uſed, the offender is ſtrangled ; if he lifts his hand againſt 
them, he is beheaded ; and ifhe wounds or maims them, 
his fleſh is torn from his bones with — pincers, and 
he is cut into a thouſand pieces. 
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If a younger brother abuſes his elder, he is condemned 
to receive an hundred blows of the þan-Iſce. If he ſtrikes 
him, he is condemned to exile. 

The burying place of every family is ſacred, unalien- 
able, and cannot be ſeized. The trees growing upon it 
cannot, on pain of death, be cut, except when they are 
decayed ; and even then, not until a mandarin has in- 
ſpeed them, and atteſted their condition. Robbery of 
theſe burying places, even of the ſmalleſt of their orna- 
ments, is puniſhable as ſaerilege. 

The man who in an accidental quarrel happens to kill 
his adverſary, is ſtrangled without remiſſion. A rope, 
about ſix or ſeven feet in length, with a running nooſe, is 
thrown over the eriminal's head; a couple of domeſtics 
belonging to the tribunal pull it in different directions, then 
on a ſudden quit it; a few moments after, they give 
ſecond pull, which generally finiſhes the buſineſs. | 

In certain parts of China, the operation is performed 
with a kind of bow. The criminal is placed on his 
knees, the ſtring of the inſtrument is put round his neck, 
which being ſtrongly compreſſed by the elaſticity of the 
bow, he is inſtantly ſtrangled when the executioner gives 
it a ſmart pull towards him. 

Beheading is conſidered by the Chineſe as the moſt dit. 
graccful of all puniſhments. It is reſerved for the moſt 
deſperate aſſaſſins only, or for thoſe crimes equally atro- 
cious as murder. 

Ty be cut in a thouſand pieces. This is a ———__ we 
believe unknown but in China. It is deſtined for ſtate ' 
criminals, rebellious ſubjects, and children who maim 
their parents. The criminal is tied to a poſt ; the execu- 
tioner ſcalps the ſkin from his head, and pulls it over his 
eyes ; he afterwards tears the fleſh from different parts of 
his body, and never quits this horrid labour until fatigue 
. renders him unable to proceed. He then abandons what 
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remains. of the body to the ferocity of the people, who 
finiſh what he has left undone, | 

Much has been written in Europe againſt the torturing; 
of criminals; either in the common or extraordinary man- 
ner, and the cuſtom is in general happily ſuppreſſed ; bur 
they are both praQifed in China, and even the ordinary 
torture is extremely ſevere ; it is applied to the feet and 
hands: for the feet an inſtrument is uſed which conſiſts 
of three croſs pieces of wood ; that in the middle is fixed, 
the two others turn, and are moveable ; the feet of the 
criminal are put into this machine, which ſqueezes them 
fo clofe, that the ancle-bones become flat. The torture 
applied to the hands appears to be Teſs painful; ſmall 
pieces of wood are placed diagonally between the fingers 
of the culprit ; his fingers are then firmly tied with cords, 
and he is ſuffered to remain for a certain time in that 
painful ſituation. 

IT be extraordinary torture is horrid ; it confiſts in mak- 
ing ſmall gaſhes in the body of the criminal, and tearing, 
off his fkin -in the form of thongs: this puniſhment is 
uſed in eaſes of treafon, or when, the eriminal's guilt 
being clearly proved, it is deemed neceſſary to _— him 
to diſcover his accomplices. ; 

No ſentence of death is ever put in execution until it 
has been approved and confirmed by the emperor. A 
copy of the proceſs is laid before him ; a number of othey 
copics are alſo made out, both in the Chineſe and Tartar 
languages, which the emperor ſubmits to the examination 
of a like number of doQors, either Tartars or. Chineſe. 
When the erime is great, and clearly proved, the emperor 
writes at the bottom of the ſentence, « When you receive 
this order, let it be executed without delay.” When 
the crime, though punifhable by death according to law, 
is ranked only in the ordinary claſs, the emperor writes 
at the bottom of the ſentence, ©. Let the criminal be de- 
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cc tained in priſon, and executed in autumn.” The em- 
peror never writes an order for any execution until he has 
prepared himſelf by faſting. 

This monarch, like all other fovereign princes, has the 
power of pardoning ; but he very ſeldom uſes this pre- 
rogative: there are, however, ſome exceptions which law 
or cuſtom direct him to make; they however are not 
grounded, as in Europe, on ſome favourable cireumftances 
in the caſe, but on ſome relative ſituation of the culprit, 
as ſhould he prove the heir of an ancient family, &e. 

A jailor who exerciſes cruelty and oppreſſion towards 
his priſoners ; a ſubaltern judge who ſubjects a criviinal 
to any reſtraints but thofe authoriſed by law; a ſuperior 
judge who aſſumes a power of adding to the rigour and 
ſeverity of the law, are all puniſhed, and their flighteſt 
puniſhment always is to be depoſed. 

In crimes where the puniſhment is not capital, the near 
relation of an accuſed perſon acknowledged to be guilty, 
is permitted to put himſelf in his place, and to undergo 
the puniſhment inflicted by the law, F. du Halde cites 
a caſe of a fon, whoſe father was condemned to be baſti- 
nadoed. The young man threw his arms around the 
body of his father, and with tears begged to be puniſhed 
in his ſtead, The mandarin, touched by the noble gene- 
roſity of the youth, pardoned the criminal : fo highly re- 
ſpeRed is filial piety in China. 

The relations and friends of all perſons accuſed, . 
ever their erimes may be, are permitted to viſit them in 
priſon, and to give them every aſſiſtance in their power: 
they are even encouraged to this, inſtead of being = 
_ vented. 

INTERNAL POLICE OF THE CITIES. 
Every city in China is divided into different diviſions. 
An officer is appointed for each diviſion, who is anſwerable 
for FRety thing that paſſes contrary to good order; and if 
P p 2 
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he neglects to make proper inquiry into any irregularity, 
or to inform the mandarin governor, he is ſubjected to the 
ſame puniſhment as thoſe who are refractory. 

Every father of a family is obliged to anſwer for the 
conduct of his children and domeſtics, becauſe he is veſt- 
ed with every kind of authority. over them, ſhort of lite 
or death. | 

Neighbours are obliged to give every help and aſſiſtance 
in their power to one another, in caſes of robbery and fire, 
eſpecially if theſe accidents happen in the night-time. 
Every city is furniſhed with gates, and all the ſtreets 
are barricadoed as ſoon as night commences. Centinels 
are poſted at proper intervals, who flop all thoſe who 
walk abroad in the night-time, and a number of horſe- 
men are generally ſtationed on the ramparts, who go the 
rounds for the ſame purpoſe. Seldom, however, do peo- 
ple of any character expoſe themſelves to the danger of 
falling into the hands of the police. Night, ſay the 
Chineſe magiſtrates, i 150 defgned for repoſe, and the day for 
labour. Se 

Watch is likewiſe kept in the day-time at every city, 
to obſerve thoſe who enter : for this purpoſe a guard is 
ſtationed at each gate; paſſengers are carefully examined, 
and if they are diſcovered to be ſtrangers, they are imme- 
diately carried before a mandarin, and often detained until 
the will of the governor is known, 

The backwardneſs of the Chineſe to admit rangers 
among them, ariſes from a ſuppoſition, that in proceſs of 
| time, an alteration of manners, cuſtoms, and ceremonies, 
might reſult from ſuch an intercourſe, and give birth to 
quarrels, party diſputes, and ſedition, and at length over- 
turn the government. 

When, to revenge an inſult, a quarrel 4 place, each 
throws aſide the ſtick, or whatever other weapon he may 
have in his hand, and they decide it with their fiſts only; 
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but they frequently go before a mandarin, and beg him 
to ſettle the diſpute for them. The magiſtrate, after hav- 
ing examined into the merits of the caſe, orders the moſt 
culpable to receive a ſound baſtinading, and ſometimes 
even both of them. 

None but military people are permitted to wear arms 
in public, and thoſe only during actual war: at other 
times they muſt appear like plain citizens, except when 
they attend a review, mount guard, or accompany a man- 
darin. Proſtitutes are not permitted to remain within the 
walls of any eity, but they may reſide in the ſuburbs, 
though they muſt not keep a houſe of their own. . Some 
individual is expreſsly authoriſed to afford them lodging; 
he muſt watch over and obſerve their conduct; and if 
there ariſes any noiſe or quarrel in his houſe, he alone is 
reſponſible, and puniſhed for it. 

Every eity of China, and ſometimes even an ordinary 
town, has an eſtabliſhment, called by the Chineſe T ang- 
pou, where money may be immediately borrowed upon 
pledges. No preliminaries are neceſſary, the tranſaction 
is concealed, and the borrower may remain unknown. If 
he chooſes to tell his name, it is written down ; if he does 
not, no further queſtions are aſked him. Thoſe who 
belong to theſe offices take an exact deſcription, when the 
eaſe requires it, of the figure of the perſon, that they may 
be able, in any event, to give an account to the police. 

The uſual intereſt of money in China is ſaid to be thirty 
per cent. which is a proof that coin is very ſcarce. - At this 
rate money may be borrowed at the Tang-pou. Every 
pledge is marked with a number when left at the office, 
and the office muſt be anſwerable for it ; but it is forfeited 
the very day after the term mentioned in the note of agree- 
ment is expired. Kt 
| Every diverſion that tends to promote or encourage idle- 

peſs, is abſolutely forbidden to young people; and almoſt 
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the whole of their time is devoted to ſtudy. Such a mode 
of education would no doubt be highly diſguſting to our 
youth in Europe; but in a country where merit alone 
conducts to dignity and honour, and where ignorance is 
neglected and deſpiſed, encouragement overcomes diſguſt, 
and no application is conſidered as a hardſhip. 


GENERAL POLICE. 


The roads are in general very broad; they are paved 
In all the ſouthern, and in ſome of the northern provinces. 
Valleys have been filled up, and paſſages have been cut 
through rocks and mountains, in order to make highways, 
and to preſerve them as nearly as poſſible on a level. 
They are frequently bordered with very lofty trees, and 
ſometimes with walls eight or ten feet in height, in which 
openings are left at certain intervals, which give a paſlage 
into croſs roads. On all the great roads covered ſeats are 
erected at proper diſtances, where the traveller may ſheiter 
himſelf from the inclemency of winter, or the heats of 
ſummer, which are often exceſſive. Temples and pagodas 
are alſo frequently to be met with, to which admittance 
is always granted in the day-time, though often refuſed in 
the night, the mandarins only having the right of reſting 
in them as long as they think proper. 

The inns are ſpacious and ſufficiently numerous on the 
Principal roads; but they are badly ſupplied with provi- 
ſions, and paſſengers who have no beds with them muſt 
_ ſleep on a plain mat. 

The Chineſe government has publiſhed an itinerary of 
the whole Chineſe empire, which comprehends every road 
and caval from the city of Pe-kin to the 3 extre- 
mities of China. 2 | 

On all the great roads there are towers, on the tops of 
which watch-boxes are conſtructed for the convenience of 
centinels, and flag-flaffs raiſed in order that they may 
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| make certain ſignals in caſe of any alarm. Theſe towers, 
which are ſquare, and generally built of brick, feldom 
exceed twelve feet in height. They, however, have 
battlements when they are built upon any of the roads 
which conduct to court, and they are alſo provided with 
very large bells of caſt iron. They ſerve alfo as poſt- 
houſes, and the foldiers convey the letters on horſebaek 
from one to the other, guarded by fix other horſe fol- 
Conveyance of every kind is eafy in China; and travel- 
ters find little difficulty in getting their baggage tranſported 
from one place to another. In every city there are num- 
bers of porters aſſociated under a common chief, who 
regulates their engagements, fixes the price of their la- 
bour, receives their hire, and is reſponſible for every thing 
they carry, When porters are wanted, he furniſhes as 
many as may be neceffary, and gives the fame number 
of tickets to the traveller, who returns one to each porter, 
when their work is done. Theſe tickets they deliver to 
their chief, who immediately pays them from the money 
he received in advance. | | 
This eſtabliſhment is directed by the general police of 
the empire. On all the great roads the traveller finds in, 
every city ſeveral offices of this kind, that have a ſettled 
correſpondence with the next through which he intends to 
purſue his route. Before his departure, he carries to one 
of theſe offices a liſt of thoſe things he wants removed, 
which is immediately inſcribed in a book; and if he has oc- 
caſion for two, three, or four hundred porters, he imme- 
diately obtains them. Every thing is weighed by the chief, 
and the hire is five-pence per hundred weight for one 
day's carriage. An exact regiſter of every article is kept 
in the office, and the traveller pays the money in advance, 
after which he has no occafion. to give himſelf any trou- 
ble; on his arrival at the next city he finds his baggage 
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at the correſponding office, where it is delivered to o him 


with the moſt ſerupulous fidelity. 


The police alſo regulates the cuſtom-houſes ; batte 
every thing is managed on the emperor's account. The 
officers belonging to theſe cuſtom-houſes are exceedingly 
civil: they have no concern with any claſs of people but 
merchants, whom they never diſtreſs by rigorous exaQi- 
ons. Travellers are not ſtopt here until their baggage is 
examined, although the officers are authoriſed to do ſo ; 


nor is the ſmalleſt fee required from them. 


Duties are paid, either by the piece, or by the load: 
in the former caſe, eredit is given to the merchant s book. 
and no further inquiry is made. 


FINANCES. 
Thegreaterpartof the taxes in China are paid in commo- 
ditics. Thoſe who breed ſilk-worms pay their taxes in filk, 
the huſbandmen in grain, and the gardeners in fruits, &c. 
This mode of impoſing taxes is far from detrimental to 
the government, as in every province there are in its ſer- 
vice numbers of mandarins, officers, ſoldiers, and pen- 


ſioners of different kinds, who are furniſhed with every 


neceſſary for food and clothing, ſo that the articles col- 
lected as taxes, are nearly all conſumed in thoſe provinces 
in which they are levied. If any thing remains, it is ſold 
on the account of the emperor, and the amount is depoſited 


in the imperial treaſury. 


The taxes paid in money, ariſe principally from the fale 


of falt, which belongs excluſively to the emperor; from 


the duties paid by veſſels on entering any of the. ports; 
from the cuſtoms and other impoſts on various branches 


of manufacture. Theſe excepted, the trader contributes 


little towards the exigencies of the ſtate, and the mechanic 


ſtill leſs. The weight of the permanent and 3 taxes 
therefore falls on the huſbandman. | 
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3 Beſides the conſumption in each diſtrict for diſcharging 
the ordinary expences of government, a reſerve is made 
to anſwer accidental demands. A proper ſtatement of 
taxes paid in the provinces, of what is reſerved in the 
different cities, or contained in the principal treaſuries of 
the empire, 1s ſubmitted annually to the examination of 
the grand tribunal of finances, which reviſes the whole 
and keeps an account of what is conſumed, and of what- 
ever ſurplus may be left. | x 

The emperor's revenue amounts to more than forty-one 
inillions ſterling, which might be eaſily increaſed by new 
impoſitions ; but the Chineſe emperors ſeldom exerciſe 
this privilege. They ſeem to conſider it the principal glory 
of a prince, to be ſparing of the property of his ſubjects, 
and to provide for the exigencies of the ſtate, if poſſible, 
without having recourſe to ſo diſagreeable an expedient. 

The annual expences of government are immenſe; and 
the emperor directs them as he thinks proper: theſe ex- 
pences, however, are regulated in ſuch a manner as never 
to be augmented but in caſes of the utmoſt neceſſity. In- 
deed, adminiſtration often makes great ſavings, which 
ſerves to increaſe the general treaſure of the empire, and 
prevents the impoſition of new taxes when war becomes 
unavoidable, or unforeſeen calamities deſolate the empire. 
The current coin of China conſiſts only of one kind; 
it is denominated a caxee, and is made of copper. It is of 
a round figure, and about nine-tenths of an inch in dia» 
meter, has a ſmall ſquare hole in the middle, and is in- 
ſcribed with two Chineſe words on the one fide, and two 
Tartar words on the other. In ſome of the provinces it 
is made of that white copper we have before mentioned. 

Silver has no proper figure, its value is regulated by 
weight only. 

The Chineſe government does not think that gold or 
filver money add to the richneſs of a ſtate. China con- 
tains. many mines of gold and filver ; few, however, are 
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permitted to be opened, but thoſe of iron, copper, tin, and 
lead are worked, as their productions are judged neceſſary 
and uſeful. | 
Wich reſpet to commerce, the Chineſe entertain an 
opinion that it is uſeful only ſo far as it eaſes them of their 
ſuperfluities, and procures them neceſſaries: on this ac- 
count, they confider even that which they”carry on at 
Canton as prejudicial to the intereſts of the empire. 
« They take from us, ſay they, © our ſilks, teas, and our 
& porcelain : the price of theſe articles is raiſed through 
« all the provinces; ſuch a trade, therefore, cannot be 
« beneficial. The money brought us by Europeans, and 
« the high-priced baubles which accompany it, are mere 
& ſuperfluities to ſuch a ſlate asours. We have no occaſion 
for more bullion than what may be neceſſary to anſiuer 
« the exigencies of government, and to ſupply the relative 

4 wants of individuals.” 

The only commerce which the Chineſe conſider of any 
advantage, is that which they keep up with Tartary and 
Ruſſia; as it furniſhes them, by barter, with thoſe furs ſo 
much uſed in all the northern provinces. 

The diſputes between the Ruſſians and Chineſe, con- 
cerning the limits of their reſpective empires, ſeem to 
have firſt paved the way for that commercial intercourfe 
which has ſubſiſted between them ſince the peace con- 
cluded in 1689. This treaty was ſigned on the 27th of 
Auguſt of the above year, under the reign of Ivan and 
Peter Alexiovitz. The chief of the embaſſy on the part 
of Ruſſia was Golovin, governor of Siberia. Two Jeſuits, 
Pereira and Gerbillan (the former a native of Portugal, 
the latter of France), were deputed by the emperor of 
China; and the conferences were held in Latin, with a 
| German in the Ruſſian ambaſſador's train, who was ac- 
quainted with that language. By this treaty the Ruſſians 
loft a large territory, beſides the navigation of the river 
Amoor, called by the Mantchew Tartars, Saghalien-oula, 
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but, in return, they obtained what they had long deſired, 
a regular and permanent trade with the Chineſe. The 
firſt intercourſe between Ruſſia and China commenced in 
the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, at which period 
a ſmall quantity of Chineſe merchandize was procured 
by ſome Ruſſian merchants from the Kalmouck Tartars. 
The rapid and profitable ſale of theſe commodities encou- 
raged certain wayvodes of Siberia to attempt a direct and 
open communication with China. For this purpoſe ſeveral 
perſons were at different times deputed to Pe-kin; and, 
though they failed of obtaining the grant of a regular 
commerce, their attempts were, however, attended with 
ſome important conſequences. The general good recep- 
tion which the agents met with, tempted the Ruflian 
merchants to ſend occaſional. traders to Pe-kin. By theſe 
means, a faint connection was preſerved with that metro- 
polis. The Chineſe learned the advantages ariſing from 
the Ruſſian trade, and were ſoon prepared for its ſubſe- 
quent eſtabliſhment. This commerce, carried on by in- 
tervals, was entirely ſuſpended by the hoſtilities on the 
river Amoor; but, after the, treaty of 1689 (in which 
both ſides ſwore eternal peace, and prayed, that the Lord, 
the Sovereign of All Things, might puniſb thoſe, by a 
ſudden death, who ſhould firſt think of rekindling the flames 
of war), the Ruſſians engaged with uncommon alacrity 
in their favourite branch of traffic. The advantages ariſ- 
ing from it were ſoon. found to be ſo conſiderable, that 
Peter I. formed a deſign of till farther enlarging it. For 
this purpoſe, in 1692, he diſpatched to Pe-kin rand Ides, 
a native of the dutchy of Holſtein, then in his ſervice, 
who requeſted, and obtained, that the liberty of trading 
to China, which, by. the late treaty, had been granted to 
individuals, might be extended to caravans. 

After this arrangement, caravans went regularly from 
Ruſſia to Pe- kin, where a caravanſary was allotted for 
their reception; and all their expences, during their con 
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tinuance in that metropolis, were defrayed by the emperor 
of China. The right of ſending theſe caravans, and the 
profits ariſing from them belonged to the crown of Ruſſia. 
In the mean time, private merchants continued, as before, 
to carry on a ſeparate trade with the Chineſe, not only at 
Pe-kin, but alſo at the head quarters of the Moguls. The 
camp of theſe roving Tartars was generally ſtationed near 
the confluence of the Orhon and Toula, between the 
ſouthern frontiers of Siberia and the Mogul deſert. A kind 
of annual fair was held at this ſpot, by the Ruſſian and 
| Chineſe merchants, who brought their reſpective commo- 
dities for fale. This rendezvous ſoon became a ſcene of 
riot and confuſion ; and repeated complaints of the drun- 
kenneſs and miſconduct of the Ruſſians were tranſmitted 
to the Emperor of China. MKang-hi, exaſperated by 
theſe complaints, and by the frequent repreſentations of 
his ſubjects, threatened to expel the Ruſſians from his 
dominions, and to prohibit them from carrying on any 
commerce, either in China, or in the country of the Mo- 
guls. This circumſtance occaſioned another embaſly to 
Pe-kin in the year 1719. Capt. Iſmailof, the ambaſſador 
"who was deputed to accommodate matters, ſucceeded in 
his negociation : he adjuſted every difficulty, to the ſatiſ- 
faction of both parties; and, on his departure, Laurence 
Lange was permitted to remain at Pe-kin, for the pur- 
poſe of ſuperintending the conduct of the Ruſſians. The 
reſidence of this gentleman in that metropolis was, 
however, but ſhort ; for he was ſoon after compelled to 
leave China and return. His diſmiſſion was owing 
partly to a ſudden caprice of the Chineſe, and partly 
to a miſunderſtanding between the two courts, reſpecting 
ſome Mogul tribes who bordered upon Siberia. Thefe 
tribes had ' thrown themſelves under the protection of 
Ruſſia, and were demanded by the Chineſe. Their re- 
ueſt was not complied with; and this refuſal, added to 


the diſorderly conduct of the Ruſſians, who again began 
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to indulze themſelves in their exceſſes, ſo exaſperated the 
Chineſe, that an order was iſſued, in 1722, for their ex- 
pulſion; and all intercourſe between the two nations im- 
mediately ceaſed. | 

Affairs continued in this ſtate till 1727, when a Dal- 
matian, in the ſervice of Ruſſia, was diſpatched to Pe- kin. 
Matters were again accommodated by a new treaty a 


caravan was allowed to go to Pe-kin every three years, 


provided it conſiſted of no more than an hundred perſons; 
and that, during their ſtay, their expences ſhould be no 
longer defrayed by the emperor of China. A permiſſion 
was at the ſame time obtained by the Ruſſians for build- 
ing a church within the precincts of their caravanſary; 
and, for the celebration of divine ſervice, four prieſts 
were allowed to reſide at Pe-kin. The ſame favour was 
alſo extended to ſome Ruſſian ſcholars, for the purpoſe 
of learning the Chineſe language, in order to qualify 
themſelves for interpreters between the two nations. 

This treaty was coneluded on the ſpot where Kiatka 
now ſtands, by Count Raguſinſki, and three Chineſe 
plenipotentiaries, on the 14th of June 1728. It is the 
| baſis upon which all the ſubſequent tranſactions between 
Ruſſia and China have been founded. 

Since the year 1755, no caravans have been ſent to 
 Pe-kin, Their firſt diſcontinuance was occaſioned by 


a miſunderſtanding between the two courts of Peterſburgh ' 


and Pe-kin; and, though a reconciliation afterwards took 
place, they have never ſince been re-eſtabliſhed. The 
preſent Empreſs of Ruſſia, ſenſible that the monopoly of 
the fur-trade, which was entirely confined to the caravans 
belonging to- the crown, and prohihited to individuals, 
was prejudicial to commerce, in 1762 wiſely gave up, in 
favour of her ſubjects, the excluſive privilege which 
the crown enjoyed, of ſending caravans to Pe-kin; and 
Kiatka, a place near the Ruffian frontiers, is now the 
centre of commerce between the two nations. | 
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This commerce is entirely a trade of barter. The 
Ruſſians are prohibited to export their own coin; and 
they find it more advantageous to take goods in exchange, 
than to receive bullion at the Chineſe ſtandard. The 
principal commodities which Ruſſia exports to China 
are furs of different kinds, the moſt valuable of which 
are thoſe of ſea otters, . beavers, foxes, wolves, martens, 
fables and ermines. The greater part of theſe ſkins. are 
brought from Siberia and the newly-diſcovered iſlands ; 
but, as they cannot furniſh a ſupply equal to the demand, 
foreign furs are imported to Peterſburgh, and thence 
tranſported to Kiatka. England alone furniſhes a large 
quantity of beaver's and other ſkins, chiefly procured 
from the American ſettlements. According to Mr, Coxe, 
the number of ſkins exported to Peterſburgh in the year 
1777, amounted to twenty-ſeven thouſand three hundred 
and fixteen beaver, and ten thoufand ſeven hundred and 
three otter ſkins. Ihe Ruſſians alſo ſend to China cloth 
of various kinds, hardware, and live cattle, ſuch as camels, 
horſes, &c. The commodities procured from China are 
raw and manufactured ſilk, cotton, porcelain of all ſorts, 
rhubarb, muſk, &c. The government of Ruſſia has re- 
ſerved to itſelf the excluſive privilege of purchaſing rhu- 
bard: it is brought to Kiatka by ſome Bucharian mer- 
_ Chants, who have entered into a contract to ſupply the 

crown with it in exchange for furs, The exportation 
of the beſt rhubarb is prohibited by the Chineſe, under 
the ſevereſt penalties : it is, however, procured in ſuffi- 
cient quantities, ſometimes by clandeſtinely mixing it 
with inferior roots, and ſometimes by means of a contra- 
band trade. Great part of Europe 1s TR with this 
drug from Ruſſia. | 


INTERIOR ADMINISTR ATION. 


In this vaſt empire there is kept a regiſter or general 
enumeration of ali the people by families, diſtricts, and 
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provinces, comprehending every individual without regard 
to age, ſex, or rank. Beſides this, there is a ſecond, 
which is partial, containing only the lower claſſes 
of people, from ſixteen to fifty. This laſt roll ſerves to 
regulate every thing relating to vaſſalage, to facilitate 
public ſurveys, and to aſſiſt the operations of the police, 
&c. By means of theſe regiſters, a ſpeedy and certain 
method is always found of aſcertaining. the fituation of 
families or individuals in all circumſtances, in which go- 
bviernment or private perſons may be intereſted. They 
alſo enable the government to judge what number of 
people have periſhed by] inundations, earthquakes, or 
epidemical diſtempers; to determine what ſuccours are 
neceſſary in years of ſcarcity ; to know the ſtate of agri- 
culture ; how far manufactures can be extended; and 
what number of military people each canton can furniſh. 
The government has alſo an accurate and minute account 
of all the lands in each diſtrict, of their different degrees 
of fertility, and what is cultivated in them. 

Public magazines and granaries, furniſhed with every 
kind of proviſion neceſſary for relieving the diſtreſſes of 
the people, in caſe of public calamities or unforeſeen diſ- 
aſters, are erected in the different provinces. Adminiſtra- 
tion are always provided againſt every event; and as they 
are acquainted with the minuteſt expence neceſſary to 
be incurred, every thing is done in proper ſeaſon with 
dignity, and without embarraſſment. Every meaſure is 
carried -into execution with the conſent of the emperor. 
Memorials are preſented to him by the different tribunals, 
in which they propoſe plans for promoting the happineſs 
of the people and the welfare of the tate, and he receives 
or rejects them as he thinks proper. Theſe tribunals are 
entruſted with the execution of thoſe ſchemes which are 
approved; they keep an exact account of the money ex- 
pended, and lay their documents, properly atteſted, be- 
fore him. Legal formality is cloſely adhered to in all 
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tranſactions, and a watchful eye is kept over every de- 
partment of the ſtate. 

The Chineſe government determines, in the minuteſt 
manner, the dreſs for each ſeaſon, and likewiſe the price 
of thoſe dreſſes for every age and condition. "The em- 
peror himſelf is not excepted in theſe regulations: his 
dreſſes of ceremony are more or leſs ſumptuous according 
to the religious, political, or domeſtic ceremonies for 


which he uſes them. The particular dreſs for each claſs 


is ſo accurately deſcribed in the ſumptuary code, as to 
diſtinguiſh, on the firſt view, the rank and condition of 
thoſe who wear it. 

Of palaces*the emperor has a eres number. Each ca- 
pital of a province contains one, which is made the reſi- 
dence of the viceroy. There are ſome alſo in cities of 
inferior note, which are appropriated for the uſe of thoſe 
mandarins who enjoy places under government. 

Bridges have been multiplied in China in proportion 


to the number of its canals and rivers : they conſiſt of 


three, five, or ſeven arches ; the centre is from thirty to 
forty feet wide, and raiſed very high, that barks may 
eaſily paſs without lowering their maſts. 

The utility of canals muſt be great in countries where 
cultivation 1s carried to its utmoſt extent, as 1s the caſe 
in China, and it enjoys the advantage of having a greater 
number of navigable canals than any other country. 
Theſe canals are from twenty to thirty yards in breadth, 
and generally bordered with cut ſtone, which has the 
appearance of ſlate- coloured marble. _ 

The expence of conſtructing and repairing theſe ca- 
nals is defrayed by government, which thus affords each 
province the ready means of tranſporting its ſuperfluities 
to another, and of receiving in return a ſupply of ſuch 
commodities as it may want. | 

Agriculture is the principal reſource of the Chineſe, 


who conſider it as the firſt and moſt honourable of all 
profeſlicus. | 
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The people are allowed to uſe a portion of the grain 
of every crop, for the purpoſes of brewing and diſtilla- 
tion; but if the harveſt happens to be bad, an order is 
iſſued for the ſuſpenſion of theſe operations. 

The Chineſe emperors do not confine themſelves to 
the publiſhing of regulations reſpecting agriculture, but 
they encourage it by their own example; of this the cele- 
brated ceremony, in which the emperor tills the earth with 
his own hands, has been often mentioned, and may be 
conſidered as a proof. This ceremony is as follows: 

Spring begins in China always in the month of Fe- 
bruary, but not regularly on the ſame day. This epocha 
is determined by the tribunal of Mathematics. That 
of Ceremonies announces it to the emperor by a memo- 
rial, in which every thing neceſſary to be done by the 
prince on that occaſion is mentioned with the moſt ſcru- 
pulous minuteneſs. He firſt names twelve of the moſt 
illuſtrious perſons in his court to accompany him, and to 
hold the plow after he has performed his part of the 
ceremony. Theſe are always three princes of the blood, 
and nine preſidents of ſupreme courts. The places of 
thoſe who are too old or infirm to undergo this labour 
may be ſupplied by their aſſeſſors, but they muſt always 
be authoriſed by the emperor. 

This feſtival is preceded by a ſacrifice which the ſove- 
reign offers up to the Chang-ti, or Supreme Being. 
The emperor prepares himſelf by three days faſting, and 
thoſe who are to attend him ſubmit to the ſame regu- 
lations. Others are appointed by the emperor on the 
evening before the ceremony, to proſtrate themſelves at 
the ſepulchre of his anceſtors, and to acquaint them that 
on the day following he intends to celebrate a grand 
ſacrifice, 

The place where the emperor offers up the foring ſacri- 
fice, is a ſmall mount, a few turlongs diſtant from the 
city, fiſt / feet in height: this elevation is expreſsly pre- 
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ſcribed by the rules of the ceremony, and cannot be diſ- 
penſed with. The emperor, who facr fices under the ti- 
tle of ſove eign pontiff, invokes the Chang-ti, and prays 
for abundance in favour of his people. He then deſcends, 
accompanied by the princes and preſidents, who are to put 
their hands to the plow along with him. The field ſet 
apart for this purpoſe is at a ſmall diſtance from the mount. 
Forty labourers are ſclected to yoke the oxen, and to pre- 
pare the ſeeds which the emp<ror muſt ſow. Theſe ſ-eds 
are of five dift.rent kinds, and ſuch as are conſidered as 
the moſt uſeful. and neceflary, viz. wheat, rice, millet, 
beans, and another ſpecies of millet, called by the Chineſe 
Cao-leang. Theſe are brought to the ſpot in magnificent 
boxes, carried by perſons of the moſt diſtinguiſhed rank. 
The emperor takes hold of the plow, and turns up ſe- 
veral furrows. The prinees do the fame in ſucceſſion, 
and after them the prefidents. The ſovereign then throws 
into the earth the five kinds of ſeed before mentioned, 
after which four picces of cotton cloth, proper for making 
drefles, are diſtributed to each of the labourers who aſ- 
ſiſted in yoking the oxen, and who prepared the ſeeds. 
The ſame preſent is made to forty other perſons, more 
advanced in years, who have been only ſpectators of the 
ceremony. This ceremony certainly ſtrikes the minds of 
the labouring people, and greatly contributes to encourage 
their induſtry. | 
Wie cannot judge of the Chineſe peaſantry from thoſe 
of Europe; eſpecially in what relates to the advantages 
acquired by education. Free ſchools are very numerous 
in every province of China, and many of the villages are 
not deſtitute of this advantage. The ſons of the poor are 
there received as readily as thoſe: of the rich, and their 
duties and {ſtudies are the ſame; the attention of the ma- 
ſters is equally divided. between them; and from the moſt 
obſcure ſource talents often ſpring, which afterwards make 
a conſpicuous figure on the grand tage cf life. Indeed, 
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nothing is more common in Cuina, than to ſ:e the ſon of 
a peaſant, governor cf that province in which his father 
long toiled, in cultivating only a few acres. 

The Chineſe have been greatly reproached for their ! in- 
humanity in murdering and expoſing their children. And 
though neither the one nor the other is authoriſed by any 
law, both, and particularly the latter, are ſanctioned by 
circumſtances ; but theſe melancholy ſcenes are however 
much leſs frequent than has been reported in Europe. 

The crime of mucder ng children, in China, is moſt 
commonly owing to the fanaticiſm of idolatry—a fanaticiſm 
which prevails only among the loweft of the people, and 
is in obedience to the oracle of a bonze, to deliver them- 
ſelves from the power of magic ſpells, or to diſcharge a 
vow. Theſe infatuated wretches then precipitate their 
children into the river, by which they imagine they make 
an expiatory ſacrifice to the ſpirit of the river. 

It frequently happens that the bodies of children which 
are ſeen floating on the water, have not been thrown into 
it till after their death; and the fame likewiſe is the cafe 
with many of thoſ: found in the ſtreets, or lying near the 
public roads. This has given occaſion to think the crime 
of murder more common than it is. The poverty of the 
parents ſuggeſts this ſtep, becauſe their child. en are then 
buried at the expence of the police. 

With reſpect to thoſe children who are expoſed Na 
government employs as much vigilance to have them car- 
ried away, as it beſtows care on their education. This 
certaiiily is tolerating the cuſtom, and 2 ving people inti- 
mation to expoſe their children in the night time, and, 
no doubt, encourages the practice; but the dictates of 
humanity ſ-em here to be united with thoſe of pol cy. 

Nothing is neglected in China that has any relation to 
government, and adminiſtration conſider even the gazette 
as an eſientiel part of the political conſtitution. This 
gazette is printed daily at Pe-kin, and is Circulated 
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throughout every province of the empire. It contains an 
account of all thoſe objects to which the attention of ad- 
miniſtration is directed, and adminiſtration are remiſs in 
nothing; they enter into the minuteſt details; grant ſuc- 
cour in proper ſeaſon; reward with liberality, and puniſh 
with juſtice. Nothing is inſerted in this gazette which 
has not been ſubmitted to the emperor, or which has not 
come immediately from him; and inevitable death would 
be the canſequence to any one who ſhould inſert any thing 
falſe | in this miniſterial paper. 

No law or ſentence is of any force until the emperor's 
ſeal is affixed to it. This ſeal is about eight inches ſquare, 
of fine jaſper, a kind of precious ſtone highly valued in 
China. The ſovereign only is entitled to have a ſeal of 
this ſubſtance. Thoſe which he gives to princes are made 
of gold; thoſe of the viceroys and great mandarins, of 
filver ; and thoſe of inferior mandarins or magiſtrates muſt 
be made of lead or copper; and their ſize is larger or 
- ſmaller, according to the rank which they hold as manda- 
rins, or in the tribunals. | . 

The authority of inſpectors ſent into any of the pro- 
vinces, is confirmed alſo by the ſeal of the emperor. The 
duty of theſe deputies is to examine into the conduct of 
governors, magiſtrates, and private individuals; and if 
any of them think it his duty to ſummon the viceroy be- 
fore his tribunal—this great man, with all his importance, 
is obliged to attend. Has a ſuperior behaved ill to an 
inferior magiſtrate the former becomes the priſoner of 
the inſpector; and, until he has cleared himſelf from every 
imputation, he is ſuſpended from his office. The viceroy, 
on the contrary, is permitted to enjoy his, until the inſpec- 
tor's report is made to the a; which generally dew 
cides his fate. 

The emperor himſelf ſometimes thinks proper to diſ- 
charge the duty of theſe inſpectors in ſome of the pro- 
vinces; and Kang-hi, one of the moſt celebrated of thg 
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Chineſe monarchs, gave, in the like circumſtance, a me- 
morable example of ſevere juſtice. Having retired a little 
way from his attendants, he per ceived on old man weep- 
ing bitterly : < What do you weep for?“ ſaid the emperor. 
My lord,” replied the old man, who did not know the 
perſon of his ſovereign, © I had only one ſon, in whom 
© all my hopes were centered, and who might have become 
< the ſupport of my family; a Tartar mandarin has torn 
© him from me, and carried him away by force. I am 


© now deprived of every aſſiſtance, and know not where 


©to ſeek relief; for how can a poor feeble old man like 
me obtain juſtice from the governor againſt a power- 
ful man !/—* Your ſon will be reſtored,” ſaid the em- 
peror, without making himſelf known: conduct me to 
the houſe of the mandarin who has been guilty of this 
act of violence.” The old man obeyed, and after ha- 
ving travelled two hours, they arrived at the mandarin's 
houſe, who little expected ſuch a vilit, 

The emperor” s retinue arrived almoſt at the ſame time 
as the prince; and the houſe of the mandarin was ſoon 
filled and ſurrounded. As he could not deny his guilt, 
the emperor immediately condemned him to loſe his head; 
and this ſentence was executed upon the ſpot. The em- 
peror then turning towards the old man, with a grave 
tone, addreſſed him thus: © I appoint you to the office 


© of the criminal whom I have now put to death; be care- 


ful to diſcharge the duties of it with more moderation 
© than ycur predeceſſor, and take warning by his crime 
c and puniſhment; leſt "_ yourſelf become an example 


© to others. 


The viceroy of a province is diſtinguiſhed by the title 


of Tjong-tou; and poſſeſſes in his diftrict a power almoſt 
unlimited. When he goes round the province to diſcharge 
the duties of his office, his retinue diſplays imperial pomp 
and magnificence, and he never quits his palace without 
a guard of an hundred men. He is receiver-general of 
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the taxes collected in his province, which he tranſmits to 
the capital after reſerving what is neceſſary for the wants 
of the province. All law-ſuits muſt be brought before 
his tribunal, and he has the power of condemning criminals 
to death : but neither his ſentence, nor thoſe of the cri- 
minal court, can be execùhted until they have been con- 
firmed and approved by the emperor. | 

Every Hien or bailiwick is under the inſpection of a 
mandarin, whoſe buſineſs is to adminiſter juſtice, to ſettle 
any differences that may ar:ſe between individuals, and to 
| inflict puniſhment on thoſe who are in the wrong. He 
receives alſo the tribute which each family pays to the 
Emperor. | 

Every three years the viceroy ſends to court a report 
of the conduct and behaviour of the mandarins ſubordinate 
to him. This report determines their fate; according to 
its contents, they are either continued or diſgraced. 

Thoſe of whoſe conduct he makes an unfavourable re- 
port, are puniſhed in proportion to their delinquency, and 
rewards are beſtowed, according to the fame rule, on thoſe 
who have been mentioned in favourable terms. 

A ſingular regulation exiſts with reſpect to degraded 
mandarins in China; every mandarin who is removed to an 
inferior office, is obliged, at the head of all thoſe precepts 
or warrants which he iſſues, to mention the number of 
ſteps he has loſt, as follows: © I, fuch a mandarin, degraded 
© three, four, or fix ſteps, according as the caſe may bes 
© order and command,” &c. | 

The inſpector of a province has a very extenſive autho- 
rity over theſe inferior mandarins. He can, by his own 
pawer, deprive them of their employments, if their of- 
fence be great; and he only conſults the court in cafes i 
where immediate puniſhment is not neceſſary. 

The father, fon, brother, uncle, and grandſon, are never 
admitted together into any cf the tribunals at Pe-kin;, and 
relations in the fourth degree cannot have a ſeat at the 
ſame time in any of the provincial tribunals, 
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All mandarins, whether Tartars or Chineſe, of arms, 
or of letters, are obliged, every three years, to give in 
an exact account of the faults they have committed in diſ- 
| charging the duties of their office. This confeſſion is 
examined at court, if it comes from a mandarin belonging 
to any of the four firſt claſſes; but the confeſſions of the 
mandarins in the lower claſſes, muſt be laid before the 
provincial tribunal of the governor : government alſo 
makes private inquiry to diſcover whether in this con- 
feftion ſtrict regard has been paid to truth. 

Theſe informations are addreſſed to the Tribunal of 
 Mandarins, and are there carefully examined; the merits 
and demerits are carefully weighed in the balance of juſtice, 
and the names of the examined mandarins are afterwards 
formed into three claſſes. The firft conſiſting of thoſe 
for whom rewards and preferment are intended; the ſe- 
cond, of thoſe whoſe conduct deſerves reprehenſion, and 
to whom gentle -admonition, accompanied with a few 
oblique hints reſpecting their future conduct, will be 
given; and the third of thoſe whom it is intended to ſuſ- 
pend for a certain time, or to remove for ever from their 
employments. > 

We have already given an account of the war eſtabliſh- 
ments, and military diſcipline of China. We ſhall, how- 
ever, add a few words on that ſubject as far as it relates 
to the interference of poyernment. Nothing is neglected 
by adminiſtration that can tend to excite emulation among 
the troops, or engage them to reſpect the civil laws. 

A great part of che Tartar families are lodged in bar- 
racks, erected in the ſuburbs of Pe-kin, or in the adjacent 
country, where every common ſoldier is allowed a ſeparate 
apartment for the uſe of his fam ly, and there are houſes for 
the officers, ſuited to their rank, and even public ſchools, 

where the Tartar youth receive a proper education. 
The principal military offices are held by Tartars : 
this precaution is taken to maintain their conqueſt, inde- 
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pendent of the ſuperiority which they have over the Chi- 
neſe, in point of warlike genius. In times of war an exact 
journal is kept of every military tranſaction, and thoſe are 
particularly mentioned, who have given proofs of remark- 
able courage, or diſplayed examples of ſuperior ſkill. Pro- 
motion is the conſequence to thoſe who have ſignalized 
themſelves, if they ſurvive; if not, the rewards which 
they have merited are conferred on their widows, children, 
or brothers. Neither the father of a numerous family, an 
only ſon, nor the fon of an aged widow, is obliged to 
periorm military ſervice, unleſs the ſtate be in great dan- 
ger, or in caſes of the moſt urgent neceflity. Govern- 
ment then advances money to thoſe who enliſt ; they alſo 
receive double pay; the firſt for themſelves, and the ſe- 
cond for their family: and this they enjoy till their 
return. | 
That eſteem in which military men are held in time of 
danger, ſcerns, in China, to ceaſe, almoſt the inſtant that 
the danger is over. On theſe occaſions government be- 
ftows, with a laviſh hand, diſtinctions, rewards, and 
honours of every kind; and it extends its favours to the 
loweſt military claſs. Docs a common horſe or foot ſoldier 
fall in battle, his hair, his bow, or his ſabre, - is tranſ- 
mitted to his family, to be intered, inſtead of his body, 
in the ſepulchre of his anceſtors. An eulogium, ſuited 
to what he has atchieved, is added, to be engraven on the 
tomb in which theſe relics are depoſited. A till greater 
ſhare of diſtinction is beſtowed on officers who have fallen 
in defence of their country. Either their whole armour, 
their aſhes, their bones, or their entire. bodies, are con- 
veyed to their relations. Their rank, or the manner in 
which they have diſtinguiſhed themſelves, generally ſerves 
as a rule upon theſe occaſions : ceremonies are performed 
in commemoration of ſome, and monuments are erected 
to others. The body of an officer, or the hair of a com- 
mon ſoldier, is thus often tranſported, to the diſtance of 
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a thouſand or fifteen hundred leagues. The latter, as well 
as the former, is mentioned with honour in the Gazette : 
his name thus paſſes before the eyes of the public, and 
thence into the General Hiſtory of the empire. 

The degradation, or diſmiffion of a ſuperior officer in 
China, can neither fix a ſtigma on the character of his 
{on, nor in the leaſt impede his promotion When the ſon 
is aſked by the emperor reſpecting his family, he will 
reply, coolly—M, father was diſgraced for a certain offence ; 
my grandfather was beheaded for ſuch a crime ; and yet, 

this acknowledgement is not in the leaſt detrimental to the 
perſon who makes it. ; 

We have already had occaſion to mention in this work, 
the princes of the blood in China, and as Europeans may 
form very falſe ideas reſpecting their ſituation, credit and 
influence in adminiftration, we ſhall offer a few additional 
remarks. All their privileges conſiſt in certain rights of 
repreſentation, and in being tried by their peers only. 
They cannot depend upon that diſtinction which is con- 
ferred by riches, or annexed to place. Every thing in 
this methodical empire is- ſubmitted to an examination. 
The yellow girdle only is what theſe princes inherit by birth, 
and this right belongs only to thoſe who are deſcended in 
a right line from the reigning dynaſty. The names of 
their children, whether girls or boys, the year, month and 
day of their birth, are inſcribed in a large yellow book, 
particularly appropriated for this purpoſe. An orange 
girdle is the diſtinguiſhing mark of collateral princes ; 
and the names of their children are regiſtered in a red 
book. The emperor alone determines the ſurnames of 

princes of the reigning branch. 

When the princes and princeſſes. of the laſt claſs have 
attained to the age of fifteen, they preſent a petition to 
the emperor, requeſting permiſſion to marry. Princes of 
the direct line may omit this formula; but if they are 
deliywus of being connected by marriage with any of the. 
"SS 
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Mogul or Kalka princes, they muſt firſt obtain the ende 
ror's conſent. © 

' The rank even of the emperor's ſons, except of his 
immediate ſucceſſor, diminiſhes one degree every genera- 
tion. At the ſeventh, the eldeſt of theſe branches only 
has a title to wear the yellow girdle ; the reſt inde them- : 
ſelves ſunk to the rank of plain citizens. 

An hereditary ſovereignty paſſes, with all its Ate, 
from one eldeſt ſon to another, unleſs the poſſeſſor forfeits 
his title by being guilty of ſome crime. In ſuch a caſe, 
the emperor appoints to the ſucceſſion, either one of his 
younger brothers, or a couſin; but theſe muſt be choſen 
from the ſame branch, as the lawful branch cannot be 
deprived of this right, unleſs all r are N who 
eompoſe i it. 

'The only hereditary vikberity of the other princes exiſts 
among the troops called the Tartar bands, where they enjoy 
that rank which they derive from their birth: in every 
thing elſe, they are on a level with others; at ſtated pe- 
* they are ſubjected to a military examination; and 
they are always promoted or degraded, according to their 
knowledge and ſkill. The heir apparent, and the princes, 
his ſons, undergo the ſame trial, with this only diſtinction; 3 
ſchools are eſtabliſhed for. their uſe only, and their literary 
and military examinations are made before their own 
maſters. After theſe examinations, of which an exact 
regiſter is kept, they are promoted, as opportunity offers, 
to offices of greater or leſs importance, — to the 

There are particular titles and degrees of rink which 
belong to the imperial family only; but the law bas pre- 
ſeribed the age at which they may be enjoyed, and the 
manner in which they muſt be obtained when claimed by 
birth right, a8 the recompence of rr . when fought 
for hy intereſt, | | N 


* 
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The title of prince does not conyey to thoſe who enjoy 
it, a right of ſitting in any tribunal : on the other hand, 
as we have before obſerved, princes cannot be tried but by 
a tribunal eſtabliſhed entirely for themſelves. Neither 
their criminal, nor civil affairs can be brought before 
any other court. but the Tſong-gin-fou, or Tribunal of 
Princes. Whoever inſults any. prince of the imperial fa- 
mily, who is decorated with the yellow girdle, is put to 
death. without remiſſion. But this is not the caſe if the 
prince has omitted or neglected to put on his yellow 
girdle : the affair then becomes a caſe between citizen and 
citizen ; and the aggreſſor eſcapes with a baſtinading. 
A prince is, however, never expoſed to this diſgrace, even 
after he has been condemned by his tribunal ; for he .can 
commute corporeal puniſhment for a fine; and ſen- 
tence of death paſſed againſt him, cannot be put in ex- 
ecution until the emperor's. conſent is. obtained. 5 
The privileges of untitled princes are much leſs, exten- 
ſire. The general police has almoſt the ſame authority 
over them as over every other citizen: it may reprimand 
and admoniſh, them, and even commit them to priſon. 
If they are brought before its tribunal to be tried, they 
are treated with the utmoſt rigour; and no ſum of money, 
however great, can exemꝑt them from puniſhment. 
Thus have we briefly ſketched the nature, policy, and 
adminiſtration of the Chineſe government, a government 


which has exiſted through ages; for the new. maſters of 


China made no change: they adopted the ancient 
form, and it ſtill ſubſiſts. The Tartar conquerors, ſub- 
mitted to the laws and cuſtoms of the conquered ;. and 
were contented, with reforming abuſes, which had inſen- 
fibly exept in, and which a wiſe government can neither 
tolexate nor permit. China, therefore, appears to have 
gained much by a I wry n TON ta oc. 
ſion its wis. N | 
$ 2 
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The Tartars have never yet given any but emperors 
worthy of governing this immenſe empire, and emperors 
who have always governed it by themſelves. Whatever 
faults are diſcovered, are not, therefore, to be imputed to 
the Emperors, but to the ſyſtem of government itſelf, which 
we may venture to pronounce radically bad, for ſuch 
all governments muſt be that are not in the hands of the 
people themſelves. Theſe princes beſtow more care and at- 
tention on the Chineſe than on their natural ſubjects. If 
a diſpute ariſes between a Chineſe and a Tartar, the for- 
mer muſt have greatly deyiated from the rules of juſtice, 
if he is not found to be in the right, even by the tribunals, 
which are all compoſed of half Chineſe and half Tartars. 
This policy is cafily comprehended ; but nevertheleſs it 
diſplays prudence and wiſdom. The ſlighteſt fault com- 
mitted by a Tartar mandarin js ſeverely puniſhed ; but 
the puniſhment of the greateſt is often mitigated, if the 
delinquent be a Chineſe. It is among the Tartars. in 
particular, that government endeavours to encourage a 
taſte for arms, keep up diſcipline, and excite a military 
ſpirit. An officer of that nation is ſure to be puniſhed 
if he in the leaſt neglects his duty; however fmalt his 
offenee may be, he is always diſmiſſed, A Chineſe officer 
may be forgiven, but a Tartar is never pardoned. 

It will appear evident to the reader, that every perſon 
in China who holds a place under government, whether 
in the civil or military department, always imagines 
that he fees a ſword ſuſpended over his head. He can- 

not foreſee his deſtiny even when cited before the empe- 
ror's tribunal. The time, particular circumſtances, or 
the neceſſity there may be of making an example, ſome- 
times all concur to render his puniſhment inevitable. = 

The faults puniſhed with greateſt ſeverity are thoſe 
which wound the intereſis of the people: they therefore 
ſeldom fall a prey to that elaſs of petty tyrants, who, if 
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not narrowly watched, might gradually deſolate the em- 
pire. Every great mandarin is reſponſible for the faults 
committed by his ſubalterns ; he is the inſpector who 
watches over their conduct, and as we may fay their 
ſurety; he would be puniſhed for their faults, did he 
negle& to inform himſelf of them, or to expoſe them. 

The literati are always honoured and eſteemed : they 
enjoy every privilege and diſtinction annexed to that title; 
but government checks their pride, and encourages their 
labours. The ſeverity of their examinations will pre- 
vent this claſs from multiplving too much; it will be leſa 
numerous, but moge learned and uſeful, 

The Tartar government beſtows more care and atten- 
tion on this claſs of people, than on any other. No com- 
motion, however ſmall, no inſurrection, however ſlight, 
remains unpuniſhed, and the mandarin who has occaſi- 
oned it, or who did not endeayour to prevent it, is treat- 
ed with ſtill greater ſeverity. In a word, the preſent 
government is ſo rigid towards the great, and ſo mild 
and friendly to the people, that it is doubtful if they 
would not be as much afraid of loſing their new maſters, 
as their new maſters would be of lofing them, 
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- RELIGION OF THE CHINESE: 


a To; judge properly of the religious ſyſtem of the Chi- 

neſe, the ancient and permanent religion of the ſtate muſt 
not be confounded with popular ſuperſtitions introduced 
in latter ages. The primitive worſhip, of the ancient 
Chineſe has continued invariably the fame, even to the 

reſent time. This doctrine of the early ages has expe- 
rienced no change from a long ſucceſſion of years, politi- 
cal revolutions, nor the fantaſtical dreams of philoſophers; 
it is at preſent the only religion avowed by government, 
followed by the emperor, grandees, and literati, and au- 
thoriſed to be publicly taught. We ſhall therefore firſt 
collect thoſe ſcattered opinions neceſſary to convey an idea 
of it to our readers, and afterwards * a detail of the 
modern ſects. 


ANCIENT RELIGION OF CHINA. 


Father Amiot, an able judge of the literature, hiſtory, 
and ancient monuments of China, gives, in the following 
wards, the reſult of his long and laborious reſearches 
reſpecting the origin of the Chineſe, and of their primi- 
ave op 
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cc The Chineſe are a diſtinct people, who have preſerved 
« the characteriſtic marks of their firſt origin; a people 
« whoſe primitive doctrine will be found to agree in its 
« eſſential parts with the doctrine of the choſen: people, 
« before "Moſes, by the command of God himſelf, had 

ce conſigned the explanation of it to the ſacred records; 
« a people whoſe' traditional knowledge, when freed from 
ce whatever the ignorance- or ſuperſtition of latter ages has 
added to it, may be traced back from age to age, 
« without interruption; even to the renewal of the human 
« race by the grandſon of Noah.“ 

We have indeed every hiftorical-probability to auen 
us in beheving, that the colony which firſt peopled China 
was compoſed of the immediate deſcendants of Noah. 
Full of reſpect for that diſtinguiſhed patriarch, whom they 
conſidered as their common chief or head, they muſt have 
carried along with them the paternal inſtructions they re- 
ceived from his mouth, his precepts reſpecting the belief 
and religious worſhip which prevailed at that time, and 
the whole treaſure of antediluvian knowledge. The tra- 
. ditions of the patriarchs no doubt formed the firſt religi- 
ous code of the colonies that departed from the plains of 
\ Shinar; and theſe traces of primitive religion may be 

found in the oldeſt books of the moſt ancient nations. 
The canonical books of the Chineſe every where confirm 
the idea of a Supreme Being, the Creator and Preſerver of 
all things. They mention him under the names of Tien, 
or Heaven ; Chang-tien, or Supreme Heaven ; Chang-ti, or 
| Supreme Lord: and of Hoang-chan-ti, or Sovereign and 
Supreme Lord: names correſponding to thoſe which we 
uſe when we ſpeak of divinity ; God, the Lord, _—_ Al- 
mighty, the Moſt High. © This Supreme Being, ſay 
theſe books, “ is the principle of every thing that wiſts, 
“ and the Father of all living; he is eternal, immoveable, 
« and independent; his power knows no bounds; his fight 
*« equally C:mprehends the pa; * preſent, and the future, 
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< and penetrates even to the inmoſt receſſes of the heart. 
& Heaven and earth are under his government: all events, 
« all revolutions are the conſequences of his diſpenſations 
. « and will. He is pure, holy, and impartial ; wickedneſs 
& offends his ſight, but he beholds with an eye e compla- 
<« cency the virtuous actions of men. Severe, yet juſt, he 
« puniſhes vice in an exemplary manner, even in princes” 
- « and rulers, and often precipitates the guil ty, to crown 
& with honour the man who walks after his own heart, 
c and whom he hath raiſed fram obſcurity. Good, mer- 
/« ciful, and full of pity, he forgives on the repentance of 
c the wicked; and public calamities, and the irregularity 
.« of the ſeaſons, are only ſalutary warnings, which his fa- 
cc therly goodneſs gives to men, to induce them to reform 
« and amend.” Such are the character and attributes of 
the Divinity which are declared in almoſt every page of the 
| Chou-king, and other canonical books. 

* Do deſtructive rains, or exceſſive drought, threaten to 
deſtroy the riſing crops, and to blaſt the hopes of the huſ. 
bandman— is a virtuous emperor attacked by ſickneſs, and 
is the life of the father of his people in danger —ſacrifices 

are immediately prepared, and ſolemn vows are addreſſed to 

the Tren, and often not in vain. Has a wicked prince been 

ſtruck dead by lightning—this puniſhment is not conſi- 
dered as the effect of chance, it is attributed to the anger 
of the Tien, to his vilible Ae pots and to the Lp of his 
avenging arm. 

The conduct of the firſt emperors in times of difaſter 
and public calamity, prove what exalted notions they had 
formed of the juſtice and holineſs of the Supreme Being. 
Not contented with putting themſelves under the protec- 
tion of the Tien, with offering ſacrifices, and addrefling 
_ prayers to him, they aimed to diſcover what ſecret faults 
they had committed, which might have called down the 
vengeance of Heaven on their people. They often ac- 
| knowledged their faults in preſence of the whole nation 
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aſſembled; they confeſſed they were ſufficient to excite the 
indignation of Heaven, and offered themſelves as victims 
to avert its vengeance from their people. 

We ſee, in theſe monuments of remote antiquity, the 
moſt evident traces of the patriarchal faith; and that the 
ancient Chineſe worſhipped only one Supreme God, whom 
they conſidered as a free and intelligent Being, and as an 
all-powerful, avenging, and rewarding Spirit. | 

This religious doctrine of the firſt emperors of China 
has been ſupported and continued under the following | 
reigns to the preſent time, 

All thoſe revolutions which ſhake eg and change 
the face of empires, are by the Chineſe conſtantly attributed 
to the ſupreme direction of the Sovereign Lord of Heaven. 
Tcheou-kong thus expreſles himſelf in the x1y. chap. of the 
Chou-king : © Ye who have been miniſters and officers under 
« the dynaſty of Ing, give ear, and liſten. The Chang-ti, 
« incenſed againſt your dynaſty, deftroyed it; and, by an 
« order full of affection for our family, he hath given us 
authority to exerciſe ſovereign power in the kingdom of 
« Ing: he was deſirous that we might finiſh the work he 
« had begun. What hath paſſed among the people, 
« hath ſhewn us, how formidable the Lord of Heaven is. 
The king of the dynaſty of Hya performed no action 
« agreeable to his people; for this reaſon, the Lord of 
Heaven loaded him with calamities, to inſtruct him, and 
« make him ſenſible of the error of his ways: but this 
prince was intractable ; he uttered words full of pride, 
and gave himſelf up to every kind of debaucheny z 
« Heaven, therefore, ſhewed no farther regard for him : 
« he was deprived of his kingdom, and puniſhed. Tehang- 
« tang, founder of your dynaſty, was commiſſioned to 
« execute the orders of Heaven; he deſtroyed the dynaſty 
« of Hya, and, in its ſtead, eſtabliſhed a wiſe king, to 
& govern the people of the empire. Tcheoy, the laſt prince 
— your dynaſty, neglected the laws of Heaven; be nei- 
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ther informed himſelf of the care which his anceficrs 
« took to preſerve their family, nor did he imitate their 
« zeal and diligence : for this reaſon, the Sovereign Lord 
« abandoned him, and brought him to puniſhment. Hea- 
« yen did not ſupport him, becaufe he deviated from the 
« paths of equity and juſtice. No kingdom, great or ſmall, 
te in the four quarters of the world, can be N unleſs 


s ſuch be the will of Heaven,” 


. You-vang, in the ſecond year of his reign, was attacked 
by a malady, which threatened his life; his brother, who 
tenderly loved him, had recourſe to the Chang-ti, to beg, | 
that a prince might be ſpared, whoſe life was ſo neceſſary for 
the welfare and happineſs of his people. He thus addreſſed _ 
him, 4 Thou, O Lord! didſt place him on the throne, 
« and eſtabliſh him the fatheg of his people. Wilt thou 
« then puniſh us by his loſs? If a victim be neceſſary 
« to ſatisfy thy juſtice, I offer thee my life; I will yield 
eit up as a voluntary ſacrifice, provided thou Tm pre- 
« ſerve my brother, my maſter and my ſovereign.“ 

Ti chin-van, when ſeated on the throne, ſhewed the * 
reſpect for the Lord of the Univerſe: « However high I 
« may be exalted above the reſt of mankind,” fays he, in 
the Chou-king, I am, nevertheleſs, one of the little 
« ſubjects of the mk can I forget to render him 
« homage ?” | 

The Chi-king informs us, what ſentiments of gratitude 
Chas-vang entertaincd for the bleſſings beſtowed upon him 
by the Chang-ti.— © Rejoice, my people,” ſaid he one 
day to the labourers; © it is now only the end of ſpring, 
4 and you are about to gather in the fruits of autumn; 
« your fields, but lately ſown, are already loaded with an 
« abundant crop. Let thanks, therefore, be given to the 
'« Chang-ti, who enables us ſo ſoon to enjoy his benefi- 
4 cent gifts. For this reaſon, I will not wait until the 

« end of autumn, to preſent myſelf before him, and to 
“ thank him for ſo ſudden a fertility.” 
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Bad princes inter vened àmongſt a ſucceſſion of good 
emperors; and a Li-vang forgot the examples of his pious 
: anceſtors,” and gave himſelf up to the caprice of his pride. 
The Chi- king obſerves, that © the filence of the Chang-ti 
appeared then to be an enigma, and it might have been ſaid, 
that his Supreme Providence had belied itſelf; every thing 
proſpered with this wicked prince; the people were inti- 
- midated: even the cenſors of the empire applauded his 
errors.— What, then, is there no longer juſtice in Heaven? 
Shall the impious enjoy, peaceably, the fruit of their crimes ? 
Attend, and you will ſoon ſee, that the Chang-ti keeps his 
arm ſo long at reſt, in order only to ſtrike with redoubled 
force: for the people, harraſſed by oppreſſion, roſe up againſt 
that tyrant, killed the flatterers who ſurrounded his throne, 
and would have ſacrificed the prince himſelf to their fury, 
had he not eſcaped by a precipitate flight. * 

The emperor: Ton- tebing, who ſucceeded Kang- bi, in 
1722, furniſhes us with a ſufficient proof, that the ſame 
ſentiments reſpecting the being of a God were held in ve- 
neration during his reign, The following decree pub- 
liſhed by him, throughout the whole empire, forms a kind 

of confeſſion of faith, and a declaration of what he viewed 
as the religion of his ſubjects. The occaſion of its publi- 
cation is ſufficiently expreſſed in the preamblGee. 
© Some of the principal officers of our provinces have 
„ given a wrong interpretation to the meaning of our 
« orders, tranſmitted to them, reſpecting the means of 
preventing the damage occaſioned in the country by 
« deſtructive inſects, and have underſtood them ina ſenſe 

« quite different from our intention. "They have erro- 
« neouſly concluded, that, I have fallen into the ridiculous 
« error of thoſe who believe in the ſpirits called eue chin, 
as if J imagined, that prayers offered up to theſe pre- 
« tended beings, could remedy our preſent afflictions. 
A My meaning, therefore, is as follows: 

14 . 
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Between the Tien or Supreme Being and man there 
© is a relation, a certain and infallible correſpondence, 
as to what concerns puniſhments and rewards. When 
our plains are, deſolated, either by inundations, drought 
or inſects, what is the cauſe of our calamities ? They are 

c perhaps occaſioned by the emperor himſelf, who devi- 
& © ates from that integrity and juſtice ſo neceſſary for good 
© government, and thereby lays the Tien under the neceſ- 
<« ſity of. employing theſe puniſhments, to bring him back 
& to a ſenſe of his duty. Perhaps they may be occaſioned 
& by the principal officers of the province, upon which 
& theſe misfortunes have fallen, in not conſulting the pub- 
© lic good, and neglecting to take juſtice as the rule of 
their conduct—And may not theſe calamities be owing 
| « to the governors of cities, who neither act with equity, 
« nor give the people good examples or ſuitable inſtruc- 
4 tion; or becauſe, in certain provinces and diſtricts, they 
c yiolate the laws, contemn eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, and lead 
e diforderly lives? The heart of man being thus corrupted, 
et that happy union which ought to ſubſiſt between him 
« and the Tien, is interrupted and diſturbed, and endleſs . 
« misfortunes overtake us: for, when men come ſhort 
of their duty, that heneficent regard which the Tien 
* had for them, becomes changed. 

« Convinced of the truth of this infallible. 6 
& when I am informed, that ſome province ſuffers, either 
« by long drought, or exceſſive rains, I ſearch my own 
« heart carefully, examine my paſt conduct, and think of 
tc reforming thoſe irregularities which may have crept in- 
& to my palace. Evening and morning, and all the day 
« long, do I confine myſelf within the bounds of fear 
“ and reſpect. I endeavour to give the Tien convincing 

< ,proofs of my uprightneſs and piety, in hopes that, by 
« a regular life, I ſhall be able to make the Tien change 
t the e e which he hath formed, of puniſhing us. 


« It is in your power, O ye great officers who govern 
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4 provinces! it is in your power to aſſiſt me; it is in 
« yours, ye people, ſoldiers, and others, of whatever quali- 
« ty or condition ye be, it is in your power to acquit your- 
'« ſelves alſo of this duty: humble yourſelves with fear; 
& examine your own conduct; ſtrive to attain to perfec- 
tion; aid and mutually exhort one another; reform your 
4 manners; endeavour to correct your errors; repent of 
« your crimes ; follow the paths of truth; ſhun thoſe of 
« error; and be aſſured, that if we, on our parts, per- 
« fectly diſcharge our duties, the Tien will ſuffer himſelf 
ce to be moved by our well-regulated conduct, and will 
« grant us his peace and protection. Theſe injunctions 1 
& cannot too often repeat. To prevent calamities, there 
are no means more certain, than to keep a ſtrict watch 
« over ourſelves, to live in fear, and to ſtrive for perfec- 
« tion. When they tell you to pray, and to invoke ſpirits 
« what do they mean? It is, at moſt, only to implore 
« their mediation, to repreſent to the Tien the ſincerity 
« of our reſpect, and the fervour of our defires. To pre- 
t“ tend, therefore, in any manner, that theſe prayers, and 
« theſe invocations, can remove our calamities, and avert 
« misfortunes, while we loſe fight of our duty, neglect. to 
« watch over our own conduct, live not in fear, and have not 
« our hearts filled with reſpect towards the Tien, in order 
« to move him, is attempting to draw water from the 
« ſtream, after having ſhut up its ſource; it is omitting 
* the eſſential part, and attaching ourſelves to that which 
« is acceſſary only. How can you hope, by ſuch a conduct, 
& to. obtain the accompliſhment-of your deſires ? | 
« Hear then again, what I think: I am clearly and 
« fully perſuaded, that there is, between the Tien and 
| “ man, a reciprocal union, and perfect correſpondence. 
« It is for your inſtruction, O ye great officers ! it is for 
vou, that I have not diſdained to take up my pen, and 
(0 to explain my thoughts in the cleareſt manner I could, 
& in order that you may conform yourſelves to the ſenti- 
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« ments which I have pres: This is the only caufe 
« of the preſent inſtr 11 

The preſent — = ſucceeded 8 in 
1736, holds the ſame ſentiments; and thus this doctrine of 
the exiſtence and attributes of the Supreme Being, and of the 
worſhip and homage due to him, has ſubſiſted in China 
without change, during a long ſeries of ages. Indeed, if 
we conſult all the monuments and canonical works of this 
nation, and if we ſearch the ancient part of its annals, we 
ſhall not diſcover the leaſt veſtige of idolatry. The Chi- 
neſe hiſtory, ſo minute in its details, and ſo particular in 
pointing out every innovation in eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, makes 
no mention of any ſuperſtitious rite, contradictory to the 
belief and worſhip which we have attributed to the ancient 
Chineſe: had there been any ſuch, it would have un- 
doubtedly ſpoken of them with the ſame exactneſs as that 
with which it relates the eſtabliſhment of the ſect of the 
 Tao-ſſee, and the introduction of the religion of the idol 
| * an idol brought from India in latter ages. 
The exiſtence of the Tribunal of Ceremonies, "a 
- without doubt greatly contributed to the preſervation of the 
ancient religious doctrine; for to this tribunal is aſ- 
ſigned the care of inſpecting every thing that relates to 
religious worſhip: it is obliged to prevent innovations; 
to ſuppreſs popular ſuperſtitions, and to chaſtiſe, and 
drand with ſome mark of infamy, impious or licentious 
writers. Their ſeverity never pardons inſults offered to 
the Deity, or to good manners. The ancient doctrine 
of the Tien has always found ſupport in this tribunal ; 
and to the conſtant uniformity of its decrees may be at- 
tributed its being at preſent the eſtabliſhed and prevailing 
religion. The mandarins, who form this tribunal, may 
ſometimes, in ſecret, and in their houſes, give themſelves 
up to ſuperſtitious practices; but this perſonal attachment 
w particular acts of worſhip has no influence over their 
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public conduQ : when they fit on their benches, Semen 
no other religion but that of the ſtate. 

The firſt ſacrifices which the Chineſe inſtituted i in ho- 
nour of the Chang-ti, were offered up to him on a 25. 
or Altar, in the open fields, or on ſome mountain.“ 
Around the Tan was raiſed a double fence, called Lao, 
compoſed of turf and branches of trees. In the ſpace 
left between the fences, were erected two leſſer altars on 
the right and left, upon which, immediately after the ſa« 
crifice offered up in honour of the Tien, they ſacrificed 
alſo to the Cheng, that is to ſay, to the ſuperior ſpirits 
of every rank, and to their virtuous anceſtors. The ſo- 
vereign alone, whom they confidered as the high prieſt of 
the empire, ſacrificed on the Tan. 

In the early ages, when the empire, confined within 
narrow boundaries, preſented only a ſmall ſtate and a 
rifing population, a ſingle mountain was ſufficient for the 
facrifices of the Chang-tr. But in proceſs of time, the em- 
pire being conſiderably enlarged, Haang- ti appointed four 
principal mountains, ſituated in the, extremities of his 
ſtates, and correſponding with the four quarters of the 
world, to be ever after- places particularly conſecrated, 
and ſet apart for the religious worſhip of the whole vation. 
In the courſe of every year, the prince went ſucceſſively to 
offer up ſacrifice upon each of theſe mountains, and thence 
took occafion to ſhew himſelf to his people, and to in- 
form himſelf of their wants, that he might endeavour tor 
relieve them. : 

Since the emperors Yau and Chun, different no- 
tions have been entertained reſpecting theſe ſacrifices, 
We read in the Chou-ting, and other fragments of the 
ancient Chineſe hiſtory, that Chun ordained,, iſt. That 
at the ſecond moon, in which the vernal equinox fell, the 
ſovercign ſhould repair to the mountain Tai-cher,. in the 


Tan fgaifizs a round heap of Lanes gr earth. 
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eaſtern part of China, and there offer ſacrifices on a Ton 
within the fence of the Kao, to beg that Heaven would 
deign to watch over the ſeed in the earth, then beginning 
to ſpring up. 2dly, That at the fifth moon, in which 
the ſummer ſolſtice happened, the ſovereign ſhould per- 
form the ſame ceremonies on the ſouthern mount, and 
implore Heaven to diffuſe warmth through the bowels of 
the earth, to add vigour to its foſtering power, and give 
effect to its nutritive qualities. 3dly, That at the eighth 
moon, at which time the autumnal equinox fell, ſacri- 

fice ſhould be offered on the weſtern mountain to procure 
an abundant crop, and to prevent inſects or deſtruQive 
vermin, drought, or exceſſive moiſture, winds, and all 
injuries of the air, from deftroying the riſing hopes of the 
labourer. And laſtly, That at the twelfth moon, after 
the winter ſolſtice, ſacrifice ſhould be offered up on the 
northern mountain, to thank Heaven for all the bleſſings 
received in the courſe of the year, and to ſolicit a con- 
tinuance of them through that which was about to com- 
mence. 

This cuſtom ſubſiſted a long time after Hoang 13. The 
emperors of the dynaſty of Tcheou added ſome other cere- 
monies, and a fifth mountain, which was ſuppoſed to form 
a centre to the other four. Since that time they have been 
called the five Je, or mountains of ſacrifice. 

This inſtitution, which ſubjected the emperor to regular 
journies, was however found to be attended with certain 
inconveniencies, to obviate which, a ſpot was conſecrated 
in the neighourhood of his palace, and ſubſtituted for the 
Yo on all occaſions,* when it was either inconvenient 
for the ſovercign to repair to the mountains of ſacrifice. 
At this place an edifice was erected, which at once repre- 

ſented the Krao, the Tan and the Hall of Anceſtors, and in 
this the emperor offered the accuſtomed ſaer ifice. 
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1 he Hall of Anceſtors mad part of this edifice, be- | * 


” cauſe it was neceſſary for thoſe who offered ſacrifice to 
the Chang-ti, to repair firſt to this hall, and acquaint their 
anceſtors what they were about to perform. Thither alſo 
they returned after ſacrificing, to thank them for the protec- 
tion they had procured from the Chang-ti, who had not diſ- 
dained to receive the homage of their vows. They then 
offered up a ſacrifice of thankſgiving, and performed cer- 
tain ceremonies, to ſhew their reſpect. 
This edifice received a different name anda new form 
under each of the three firſt dynaſties. The Hya called it Che- 
ehs, the Houſe of Generations and Ages—or, according to the 
interpretation of Father Amiot, a Temple in honour of him, 
tho made generations and ages. It contained within its 
_ circumference five ſeparate: halls appropriated for different 
purpoſes. Theſe: halls had neither paintings nor. orna- 
ments of any kind; they preſented only four bare, walls 
in which windows were conſtructed for the admiſſion of 
light. The ftair=caſe that conducted to the principal 
entrance conſiſted of nine ſteps. 

The Chang named this temple Tebeung- ous or r the Re- 
netued Temple. It was employed for the fame purpoſes, 
but it was much richer and better ornamnented. The five 
ſeparate halls were adorned with columns, over which were 
placed other columns, that ſupported a ſecond roof. 

The fame temple, under the dynaſty of Tcheou, re- 
ceived the name of Ming-tang, or the Temple of Light. 
The emperors of that family. aimed to bring back reli- 
gious worſhip to its primitive purity, they therefore imi- 


tated the fimplicity of the ancients, and ornamented their 


temples neither with ſuperb columns, nor ſplendid roofs. 


The five halls were ſeparated only by plain walls; one of 


them was the place of ſacrifice, and the other four con- 

tained all thoſe things which were neceſlary for ſacrificing, 

This rude edifice had four gates covered with fine moſs, 

* the branches of which the double fence of the, 
Uu | 
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ancient Kiao were formed. This moſs covered alſo the ridge 
of the roof, and the whole building was encompaſſed by 
a canal, which was filled with water at the time ſacrifices 
were offered up. To this principal temple, a ſecond was 
added, which they named Tſing-miao, or the Temple of 
= Neatneſs. This laſt was uſed only for purifications 
| and ceremonies practiſed in honour of anceſtors; the 
_ firſt being entirely conſecrated to the worſhip of the 
# Chang-ti. | | 
w 5 Pe-kin contains at preſent two principal temples, the 
= Tien-tan and the Ti-tan; in the conſtruction of which, the 
| Cdineſe have diſplayed all the elegance and magnificence 
_ | | 4 of their architecture. Theſe two temples are both dedi- 
= cated to the Chang- ti, but under two different titles; in 
—_ the one he is adored as the Eternal Spirit, in the other as 
the Spirit that created and preſerves the world. The cere- 
monies with which modern facrifices are accompanied, are 
greatly multiplied, and nothing can equal the ſplendour 
and magnificence with which the emperor is furrounded, 
when he performs this ſolemn and ſacred duty. He alone, 
in quality of father, and head of the great family of the 
nation, has a right to.offer up ſacrifice to the Chang- ti; and 
it is in the name of all the people that he prays and ſacri- 
fices. Some time before the day fixed for this important 
ceremony, the monarch, the grandees of his court, the 
mandarins, and all thoſe who by their employments are 
qualified to affiſt, prepare themſelves by retirement, faſt- 
ing, and continence. During that time the emperor gives 
no audience, and the tribunals are entirely ſhut, "The 
mandarins of the Tribunal of Crimes, and every perſon 
who has been difgraced, is incapacitated from performing 
any office in theſe grand ceremonies. Marriages, funerals, 
rejoiĩcings, entertainments, and feſtivals of every kind are 
then forbidden. On the day appointed for the ſacrifice, 
the emperor appears with all the pomp and magnificence 
of power. His train is compoled of an innumerable 


| 
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crowd, a W of princes, lords, and officers, ſur- 
round him, and his march towards the Tren- lan reſembles 
a triumph; the magnificence of every thing in the temple 
correſponds to that of the ſovereign; the vaſes, and all 
the utenſils employed in ſacrificing are of gold, and even 
the inſtruments of muſic are of enormous magnitude, and 
are never uſed any where elſe. If the emperor however 


never diſplays more pomp and grandeur than when he 


walks in proceſſion to the Tren-tan, he on the other hand 
never appears more humbled and dejected than during the 


- time he is ſacrificing. By the manner in which he per- 


forms his proſtrations, rolls ia the duſt, and ſpeaks of him- 
ſelf to the Chang-ti, it is evident that he aſſumes this pomp 
and ſplendour only for the purpoſe of declaring, in a ſenſi- 
ble and itriking manner, the infinite diſtance which is be- 
tween the Supreme Being and man. 

The ceremony in which the emperor opens and tills the 
earth with his own hands, we have already noticed, as be- 
ing an encouragement to agriculture, but we muſt not 
imagine this inſtitution to be merely of a political nature» 
eſtabliſhed only for this purpoſe ; it is certain that this ce- 
remony has always been conſidered and practiſed as an act 


of religion. It is expreſsly ſaid in the Li-ly, one of the 


ancient canonical books, that it is for the Th ſacrifice to 
Heaven) that the emperor himſelf tills the earth in the 
Kiao of the fouth ; it is to preſent an offering to him of 
the grain which has been gathered from it. It is alſo for 
the "I'ſ1, that the empreſs and princeſſes breed filk-worms 
in the Kiao of the north; it is in order to make veſt- 
ments for ſacrificing.---If the emperor and princes till 
the earth; if the empreſs and princeſſes breed ſilk-worms, 

it is to ſhew that reſpect and veneration, which they en- 
tertain for the Spirit who rules the univerſe; it is to ho 


nour him according to their ideas in the ſublimeſt of 


duties. 
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SECT OF THE TAO-SSF. 


The ſect of the Tao-ſſẽ was founded by a philoſopher 
named Lao-kiun, or Lao-tfe, who came into the world 603 
years before the Chriſtian era. His father was a poor 
peaſant, who from his infancy lived in a rich family as an 
inferior domeſtic; he attained to the age of ſeventy with- 
out having made choice of a wife, but at length united 
himſelf to a woman of the ſame rank, who was then in 
her fortieth year. The wonderful deſtiny of the ſon was 
foretold, according to popular report, by many remark- 
able circumſtances which attended his birth. His mother, 
who happened to be one day in a retired place, conceived 
on a ſudden, being impreſſed by the vivifying virtue of 
heaven and earth. She carried the fruits of her womb 
for the ſpace of eighty years, but the maſter ſhe ſerved, 
enraged at her going with child fo long, drove her from 
his houſe, and reduced her to the neceſſity of wandering 
about the country, At length, under a plum-tree, ſhg 
brought forth a ſon, whoſe hair and eye-brows were en- 
tirely white. She at firſt gave him the name of the tree 
under which he was born ; but perceiving afterwards that 
the lobes of his ears were uncommonly long, ſhe thence 
took occaſion to form a ſurname, and called him, Plum- 
tree-ear Ly-eul. The people afterwards, ſtruck with the 
whiteneſs of his hair, named him the grey-harred child 
Lao-tſe, my | 

We have little account of this philoſopher during his 
infancy ; he was appointed librarian to one of the emper- 
ors of the dynaſty of Tcheov, and afterwards raiſed to the 
rank of an inferior mandarin. His firſt employment, 
which placed him amidſt books, infpired him with an ar- 
dent deſire for ſtudy, and to this he entirely gave him- 
ſelf up, and acquired by cloſe application a profound 
knowledge of hiſtory and of ancient ceremonies. He died 
at Ou in an advanced age. The principal work he left 
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to his diſciples is the book Facts, which is a colleQion 
of five thouſand ſentences. 
The morality of this philoſopher has a reſemblance to 
the doctrines of Epicurus. It conſiſts principally in ba- 
niſhing vehement deſires, and ſuppreſſing thoſe impetuous 
paſſions, capable of diſturbing the peace and tranquility 
of the ſoul. He taught that every wiſe man ought to be 
employed in endeavouring to live free from grief and pain, 
and in ſtriving to glide gently down the ſtream of life, de- 
void of anxiety and care. In order to arrive at this ſtate 
of happy repoſe, he exhorts his followers to baniſh all 
thoughts of the paſt, and to abſtain from every vain and 
uſeleſs inquiry into futurity : obſerving that to plan out 
vaſt deſigns, to be harraſſed with a ſolicitous deſire of exe- 
cuting them, to give up to the tormenting cares of ambi- 
tion; to Teck for riches, and to become a prey to the ſor- 
did paſſion of avarice, is, to live not for one's ſelf, but for 
poſterity : and is he not, ſays he, a fool who ſacrifices his 
repoſe and mental tranquility, to procure happineſs to others, 
or to enrich a ſurviving ſon or nephew? Even when in 
purſuit of felicity for ourſelves, Lao-tſe recommended mo- 
deration both in the deſire, and the exertions to obtain it. 
The diſciples of this philoſopher afterwards changed the 
doctrine which he had left them, As that paſſive ſtate, and 
perfect tranquility of mind to which they endeavoured to 
attain, was continually diſturbed and interrupted by the 
fear of death, they declared that it was poifible to diſcover 
a compoſition from which a drink might be made that 
would render mankind immortal. This fooliſh idea led 
them to the ſtudy of chemiſtry, afterwards to ſearch for 
the philoſophers ſtone, till at length they gave themſelves 
up to all the wild extravagancies of pretended magic. 
The defire and hope of avoiding death by the diſcovery ' 
of ſo valuable a liquor, gained a number of partiſans to 
this new ſect; wealthy individuals, eſpecially thoſe of the 
female ſex, ſhewed the greateſt eagerneſs to be inſtructed 
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in the doctrine of the diſciples of Lao-tſe, Magical 
practices, the invocation of ſpirits, and the foretelling fu- 
ture events by divination, made rapid progreſs throughout 
all the provinces of the empire. The credulity of ſome 
of the emperors gave an air of truth to the error ; and the 
court was ſoon filled with an innumerable crowd of theſe 
falſe doctors, who were now honoured with the diſtin- 
guiſhed title of #ren-ſſe—cele/tral doctors. Vou-ti, fifth em- 
peror of the dynaſty of the Han, ſhewed a paſſionate defire 
for the ſtudy of theſe myſteries. Death had deprived 
bim of a favourite miſtreſs, whom he ardently loved, and 
one of theſe impoſtors, Tao-fſze, found means, by incan- 
tations, ſo to work on his imagination as to give him a 
fancied fight of the woman whom he fo tenderly loved; 
and this fancied apparition attached him more and more 
to the extravagant notions of the new ſeet. Grieved at 
this infatuation, one of the grandees of the empire, being 
in the emperor's preſence when the myſterious beverage 
was brought him, ſuddenly ſeized the cup, and drank up 
the whole liquor. Enraged at this act, the monarch 
cauſed him to be arreſted, and gave orders for putting him 
to death. Your order is of no avail, ſaid the courtier, 
without any emotion; it is not in your power is deprive me 
of life, ſince I have now rendered myf<If immortal: haw- 
ever, if I am till ſubject to the power of death, your ma- 
jeſiy owes me much obligation, ſince you muſt thereby be con- 
vinced, that this liquor has nat that virtue which is attri- 
buted to it, and that theſe impoſtors deceive you. This an- 
ſwer ſaved the courtier's life, but it did not reform the 
monarch. He often drank the liquor of immortality ; but 
his health began to decline, and, after being made ſenſible 
of his mortality, he died, ſadly deploring his own folly and 
credulity. 

The death of the emperor did not retard the progreſs 
of the ſect. Temples, conſecrated to Mt, reared their 
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heads in every corner of the empire; and two of the moſt 
celebrated of the Tao- e were authoriſed to maintain pub- 
lic worſhip there, after the form which had been appointed 
for them. They likewife diſtributed and fold to the 
people ſmall images, upon which were reprefented that 
immenſe crowd, both of men and ſpirits, with which they 
had peopled the heavens, and which they named Sten-gin 
—[mmortals. Theſe were worſhipped as fo many diſtinct 
_ deities, independent of the Supreme Being: in like manner 
feveral of the ancient kings were metamorphoſed into gods, 
and alſo invoked. 

Under the Tang, this ſuperſtition ſtill continued. The 
founder of that dynaſty erected and conſecrated a magnifi- 
cent temple to Lao-tfe himſelf; and another emperor cf 
the ſame family cauſed the ſtatue of this philofopher to be 
placed with great pomp and ſolemnity in his palace. 

The doctors Tao-fle increafed in number, and became 
more powerful than ever, under the dynaſty of Song. 


Every fraud and deceit that cunning could ſuggeſt, or inge- 


nuity invent, were employed by theſe impoſtors, to increaſe 
the reputation of their doctrine, and to inſinuate themfelves 


into the confidence of princes. On a dark night, they 
ſuſpended, at one of the gates of the imperial city, a book 


full of myſtic characters, and magical figures. At break * 


of day, they ſent notice ta the emperor of the ſudden ap- 
pearance of this book, and publicly declared that it had 
fallen from heaven. The credulous monarch, followed by 
a numerous train, immediately repaired, on foot, to the 
ſpot, in order to take poſſeſſion of the precious volume; 
and, having received it into his hands, in the moſt reſpect- 
ful manner, he carried it, as in triumph, to his palace, 
and ſhut it up in a golden box. The eighth emperor of 
the ſame dynaſty carried his ſuperſtitious veneration for a 
celebrated Tao-fle fo far, that he publicly ordered him to 
be worſhipped under the name of Chang-ti. Until that 
epoch, the moſt zealous partifans of Lao-tfe had always 
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reſerved this name for the Supreme Being only. This im- 
piety therefore ſhocked and diſguſted the whole ſages of 
the nation. | 

Time, which generally draws aſide the veil of illuſion 
and impoſture, gave new ſtrength and vigour to this con- 
temptible ſect; from age to age it acquired additional in- 
fluence; the protection of princes; the ſupport of the 
great; the ſcenes of admiration, or terror, employed by 
cunning and deceit to ſtrike the minds of the ignorant 
people, all concurred to perpetuate and ſpread it, in ſpite 
of the continual oppoſition made to it by the wiſer part of 
the nation, and the bold remonſtrances which were ”_ 
ſented to the emperor. 

The Tao-fle, at preſent, offer up FRE: different vic- 
tims to the ſpirit which they invoke—a hog, a fowl and 
a fiſh. The ceremonies which they uſe in their incanta- 
tions are various, according to the imagination and addreſs 
of the perſon who practiſes them. Some drive a ſharp 
ſtake into the earth; others trace out fantaſtical figures on 
paper, and accompany each ſtroke of the pencil with gri- 
if maces and horrible cries, and others make a hideous and 
if frightful noiſe with kettles and ſmall drums. 

i A great number of thefe Tao- ſſe in China pretend to 
=! be fortune-tellers. Although they have never ſeen the 
perſon who conſults them, they addreſs him by his name, 
give a particular account of his whole family, deſcribe the 
ſituation of his houſe, tell him the names and number of 
his children, and twenty other particularities, which they 
are cunning enough to learn before-hand, by ſome means 
or other, but which aſtoniſn the illiterate part of the na- 
tion. | 

The chief of the Tao-fle is inyeſted by government 
with the dignity of grand mandarin, and reſides in a town 
of the province of Kiang-ſi, where he inhabits a ſumptu- 
ous palace. The ſuperſtitious confidence repoſed in him 
attracts an immenſe concourſe of people, who flock thi- 
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ther from every part of the empire; ſome go tò ſeee a 
cure for their diſeaſes; others, to conſult feſpecting what 
may befal them afterwards, and to get an infight into futuL 
rity. The Tien-fle diſtributes ſmall bits of paper, filled 
with magical characters, to all around him, who depart 
ſatisfied, and without regretting either the fatigue or expence 
which generally attends theſæ pious pilgrimages. 


SECT OF THE GOD POE; OR Fo; | 

This ſect, Rill more pernicious, - and much Wider dif- 
fuſed throughout China than the preceding, eame origin- 
ally from India. The doctors Tas-//# had promiſed to 
a prince of the Tchou, and brother of the emperor Mingati, 
to make him enter into communion with ſpirits. This 
credulous and ſuperſtitious prince, having'heard of a cele- 
brated ſpirit in India, named Fo, by continued importu- 
nities prevailed on his brother to ſend an embaſſy to this 

foreign deity. The officer who was charged with this 
commiſſion ſet out, accompanied by a train of ſeventeen 
perſons, and directed his courſe towards India. When 
he arrived at the place of his deſtination, he found only 
two Cha- men, or votaries of Fo,” whom, not willing to 
fail in his errand, he carried with him to China. He 
collected, at the ſame time, ſeveral images of Fo, or 
Boudba, painted on fine chintz, with forty-two chapters 
of the canonical books of the Indians, which he placed, 
together with the images, upon a white horſe. This 
embaſſy returned to the imperial city in the eighth year 
of the reign of Ming-ti, and the ſixty fifth of the Chriſ- 
tian era. Thus was the doctrine and worſhip of Fee 
firſt introduced into China, where, in a ſhort time, they 
made a rapid progreſs. 
We have no certain knowledge of the birth-place of 
| this pretended god; but his. followers relate that he was 
born in one of the kingdoms of India, ſituated near the 
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Ine, and that his father was a king. They aure- us 
that his mother, who was named Mo- yr, brought him 
into the world by the left ſide, and that ſne expired ſoon 
aſter ber delivery; that at the time of her conception, 
ſhe dreamed that ſhe had ſwallowed an elephant, and 
that this ſtrange dream gave birth to the particular vene- 
ration which the kings of India have always ſhewn for 


"i white elephant. “As ſoon as this extraordinary child 


« was born,” add they, he had ſtrength enough to 
« fland erect without aſſiſtance; he walked ſeven ſteps, 


4 and pointing with one hand to the heavens, and with 


<< the other to the earth, eried out In the heavens and 
« on earth there is no one but me who FO to be ho- 
« naured. 

At the age of ſeventeen he eſpouſed three wives, by 
one of whom he had a ſon called by the Chineſe Me- 
Heou- Io. At nineteen he abandoned his home, his wives, 
and his children, and retired to a vaſt deſert followed by 
four philoſophers, to whoſe care he committed himſelf. 
At the age of thirty, he felt himſelf all on a ſudden filled 
with the divinity, and he was metamorphoſed into Fo or 
Paged, according to the expreffion of the Indians. No 
ſooner had he become a god, than he thought of eſtabliſh- 
ing his doctrine and proving his celeſtial miſſion by per- 
forming miracles. The number of his diſciples was im- 
menſe, and his ridiculous errors foon ſpread through every 
part of India, and the higher extremities of Afia. 

The prieſts attached to the worſhip of Fi are called 
Talapoins by the Siameſe, Lamas by the Tartars, He- 


.chang in China, Bonzes in Japan; and it is under the 
latter appellation that they are 1 n by 


* 
One of the prineipal errors propagated ws Fe is the 


| 4ofrine of the metempſychoſis, of which he appears to 


have been the inventor, as he lived at leaſt five hun- 


» * 
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dred years before Pythagoras. This doQtine of the tranſ- 
migration of ſouls has given riſe to that multitude of idols, 


which are reverenccd in every place where the worſhip 


of Fo: is eſtabliſhed. Quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, and 
the vileſt animals had temples, and became objects of 
public veneration, becauſe the ſoul of the god in his 
tranſmigrations and metamorphoſes might have inhabited 
their bodies. 


We ſhall conelude this ſubjeQ with the account given 


by the bonzes of this pretended deity. He had attained 
to the age of ſeventy-nine, when he perceived by his fee- 
bleneſs and infirmities, that his borrowed divinity could 
not prevent him from paying the debt of nature like other 
men. He was unwilling to leave his diſciples without 
. revealing to them the whole ſecret and hidden myſteries 


of his doctrine. Having, therefore, called them toge- 


ther, he declared, that till that moment he had always 
thought proper to ſpeak to them in parables, and that for 
the ſpace. of forty years, he had diſguiſed the truth un- 
der figurative and metaphorical expreſſions ; but being on 
the point of bidding them a long farewel, he would diſ- 


eloſe his real ſentiments, and unveil the whole myſtery 


of his wiſdom. Learn then, ſaid he, that there is no 
ether principle of all things, but a vacuum and nothing ; 
from nothing all things have ſprung, to nothing they muſt 
again return, and there all our hopes end. 

An infinitude of fables were ſpread by his diſciples af- 
ter his death. T hey affirmed that their maſter was ſtill 


in life, that he had been already born eight thouſand 


times, and that he had appeared ſucceſſively under the 


figures of an ape, lion, dragon, elephant, &c. Among 


his diſciples, there was one who had been dearer to him 
than all the reſt, to whom he committed his moſt ſecret 
thoughts, and whom he entruſted with the care of propa 
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2 his docttine; he is called by the Chineſe MAoo-Aia- 
Hie defered him never to attempt to ſuppart his tenets by 
. and long reaſoning, and commanded him to put only 
at the beginning of the books which he publiſhed : Thus 
have I learned. In one of his works the ſame Fo had made 
mention of another maſter ſtill more ancient than him- 
ſelf, whom the Chineſe name O. mi- to, and the Japaneſe 
Amida. The bonzes aſſure us that the latter became ſo 
eminently holy, that it is at preſent ſufficient only to invoke 
him in order to obtain immediate pardon for the greateſt 
crimes : the Chineſe followers of Fo, have therefore almoſt 
continually in their mouth theſe two names, O- mi to, Fo! 
Ihe laſt words of the dying Fo occaſioned much trou- 
ble and diviſion among his, diſciples. Some continued 
firmly to maintain the original doctrine, while others, 
embracing a ſecond, formed a ſect of atheiſts. A third 
party, who were deſirous of reuniting the two former, 
gave riſe to the celebrated ꝗiſtinction of the external and 
internal doctrine, one of which muſt naturally precede 
and diſpoſe the mind for receiving the other. The 
cc external doctrine, ſay they, “ is to the internal what 
40 the mould is to an arch which the builder is about 
« to raiſe z. when the latter is conſtrued, the former is 
cc knocked, down and becomes uſeleſs.” The caſe is 
the ſame with the two laws, the external and internal; 
when we riſe to a knowledge of the ſecond, we * 
to abandon the firſt. | . 

We "ſhall not here attempt. to. examine all the errors 
Aer in this internal doctrine: its folly and abſur- 
dity will appear ſufficiently. evident, if we only mention 
the ideas upon which it is founded. “ Nothing is the 
beginning and end of every thing that exiſts from nothing 
our firſt. parents derived their exiſtence, and to nothing 
they, returned after their, death. All beings ; are the ſame, 
| their only difference conſiſts in "their figure 2nd qualitics, 
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;T bis. univerſal principle is extremely pure, exempt from 1 | 
all change, exceedingly: ſubtle and {imple ; it remains con- | | 
tinually in a fate of reſt; has neither virtue, power, nor | 
intelligence; beſides, its eſſence conſiſts in being free from 
action, without knowledge and without deſires. To : 
| obtain happineſs, ve muſt endeavour by continual. medi- 
tation, and frequent victories over ourſelves, to acquire a | 
likeneſs to,this principle; and to obtain that end, we muſt | 
accuſtom ourſelves to do nothing, will nothing, feel nothing, | 
defire nothing. . When we haye attained. to this ſtate, of | 
happy inſenſibility, we have nothing more to do with 
virtue or vice, puniſhments or rewards, providence or the 
immortality of the ſoul. — The whole of holineſs conſiſts 
in ceaſing to exiſt, in being confounded with e 


- 
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Ko and immobility, f in the 1 of "all yt. ck and 
bodily motion, in the annihilation and ſuſpenſion of all the | 
faculties both of body and ſoul, that all virtue and happi- | 

neſs conſiſt. The moment that man arrives at this degree | ö 

of perfection, he has no longer occaſion to dread changes, 
fururity, or tranſmigrations, becauſe he hath ceaſed to ith | | 

and is become perfectly like the god Fo.“ f 

| Extravagant and abſurd as this philoſophy appears, it 
found partiſans in China,. and the emperor Kazs-tſong be- | 4 

came ſo much infatuated with it, that he abdicated the | 
throne, that he might be more at liberty to indulge himſelf 

in the practice of this extravagant doctrine, which entirely 
deſtroys morality, ſubverts ſociety, and tends to, annihilate 

that reciprocal relation which unites men together. Re 1 

The external doctrine is better ſuited to the compre- 1 

henſion of the vulgar, and has, on that account, gained | 
more followers, The following are the maxims and tenets 
preached up by the bonzes who profeſs this doctrine. They 
admit the diſtinction between good and, evil; and that, | 
Fer death, rewards Will be beſlowed on the Sood, and | 
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puniſhments inflicted on the wicked, in places deftined 
for the ſouls of each; that the god Fo came upon earth to 
fave mankind, and to bring back to the paths of ſalvation 
thoſe who have frayed; that it is by him their fins 
are expiated, and that he alone can procure them a happy 
Tegeneration in the life to come. They enjoin the ſtrict 
obſervance of the five following precepts: not to kill any 
living creature, of whatever nature it may be; not to 


take away the goods of another; not to pollute themſelves by 


uncleanneſs; not to lie; and not to drink wine. They, 


above all, recommend the practice of certain acts of mercy ; 


ſuch as, to treat their bonzes well, to build monaſteries 
and temples for them, and to ſupply them with every thing 


neceſſary, in order that they may be able, by the aſſiſtance 


of their prayers, and the penance which they impoſe, to to 
merit forgiveneſs, and the remiſſion of all their fins. © At 
c the funeral of your parents, burn,” ſay they, & paper 
ec gilt with gold or ſilver, dreſſes and ſilk ſtuffs : theſe ſub- 
< ſtances will be changed into real gold and filver, and 
c ſuperb veſtments, i in the other world; and all theſe riches 
< will be faithfully tranſmitted to your fathers. Wo unto 
<' you, if ye do not obey theſe holy precepts ! your ſouls 
ce will be delivered over, after death, to the ſevereſt tor- 
ments, and ſubjected to the moſt diſguſting changes. 
„ Ye ſhall revive in the form of dogs, rats, ſerpents, horſes 
* and mules ; and ye ſhall be for ever expoſed to the moſt 
« diſmal and wretched tranſmigrations.” “ 

It is difficult to conceive the impreſſion theſe threats 


and denunciations reſpecting futurity, make upon the minds 


of the credulous Chineſe: we may, however, form fome 
notion of it by the following relation, taken from F 
e Comte's Memoirs. 4 I remember,” ſays he, “ that, 
< being in the province of Chan-fi, I was ſent for to ad- 
© miniſter baptiſm to a ſick man, ſeventy years of age, 
<" who lived on a fmill penſion, which he received from 


the emperor. As ſoon as I entered his chamber—How. 
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« once men, always retain their figure; and that they find 
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mach. I am obliged to you, my good father,” ſaid hey 


you are going to deliver me from the greateſt miſery; 


You muſt know, my good father, that, for a long time, 


I have ſubſiſted on the emperor's beneficence. The 


bonzes, informed of whatever paſſes in the other world, 


have aſſured me, that, out of gratitude, I ſhall be obliged. 


to ſerve him; and that my ſoul will paſs into one of 
his poſt-horſes, to convey his diſpatches from court to 
the provinces. They therefore exhort me to diſcharge 
my duty faithfully, after I ſhall have taken poſſeſſion of my 


new refidence, and neither to ſtumble, kick, bite or 


wound any one. — Male diſpatch, ſay they to me, eat 
little, and be patient: by ſuch a conduct, you will move the 
compaſsion of the gods, who of n good animal, ſametimes 
makes a man of quality, or a great mandarin. I confeſs 
to you, that this change makes me ſhudder ; and I can- 


not think of it without trembling: it haunts me all 
the night long; and I often imagine, in my fleep, that 


I am in the harneſs, and ready to ſtart on the firſt ſmack 
of the poſtilion's whip. I awake all in a ſweat, and 
half frantic, not knowing whether I am ftill a many 
or metamorphoſed into a horfe. But, alas ! what will 
become of me, when my dreams are changed to reality? 


Hear, then, worthy father, the reſolution I have formed: 
I have been told, that thoſe who profeſs your religion, 


are not ſubjected to theſe miſeries; that thaſe who are 


themſelves, the ſame in the other world as they were in 
this. Receive me, therefore, among you. I well know 
it is an arduous taſk, to obſerve all the precepts of your 


religion; but, were it ſtill more difficult, I am ready 


to embrace it; and, let it coſt what it may, I had much 


* rather be a Chriſtian than a beaſt.” 


Although the ſuperſtition of the Chineſe has multiplied, 
without end, the number of their idols, it does not appear, 
hat they always entertain a ſineere reſpec for theſe prez 
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tended deities. It oſten happens, that they are "abi." 
doned and neglefted,” As gods without Power, -particulatly 
when they are too flow in granting thoſe favours which 
are requeſted from them: in ſuch cafes, the patience of 
their votaries becomes exhauſted, and they carry their 
offerings ſomewhere elfe : others, Teſs moderate, treat 
them with the greateſt contempt, kick them about, and 
load them with abuſive Tanguage.—Thou dog of a a ſpirit, 
fay they, we lodge thee i in a commodious temple; thou art 
well gilt, and thou receiveſt abundance of incenſe ; : and yet, 
after all the care we beſtow upon thee, thou art ungrateful | 
enough to refuſe us even things neceſſary. They then tie 
the idol with cords, drag i it through the kennels, and be⸗ 
ſpatter it with filth and naſtineſs, to puniſh. it for all the 
perſume which they have uſeleſsly waſted upon it. If, 
during this ſcene of folly, theſe frantic devotees ould 
happen. to obtain what they wiſh for, they carry back the 
image, with great ceremony, to its niche, after having 
refully waſhed and wiped it : they then proſtrate them- 
the before it, and make excuſes for treating it with ſo 
little reſpect. Indeed, ſay they, we. were too raſh ; but, 
After all, waſt nat thou in the wrong, to be 5 obdurate £ 9 
Why ſhouldſt thou ſulfer thyſelf to be beaten, without neceſ- 
futy ® : auld it have coft thee more to grant our requeſts 
with a. goed grace? But, what is done, is done: let us 
think no mare of it. Ihe will gild thee again, provide thou 
wilt forget what is. p. 
+, Alvudicrous, — ang ery in, he province of 
Nan; kin, at the time F. Le Comte reſided there, which 
is a farther proof of the little reſpect which the Chineſe 
ſometimes entertain of their gods. A man whoſe, only 
daughter lay dangerouſly ſick, after having, in + vainz 
tried the art of the.phyficians, reſolved to ſeek the aſſiſtance 
of the gods. Prayers, offerings, alms, ſacrifices, all were 
employed to obtain the wiſhed-for cure, and the honzes, 
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who fattened on the gifts promiſed it, on the faith of their 
rdol, the power of which they much extolled. The girl, 
nowever, died; and the father, in the exceſs of his grief, 
meditated revenge: he reſolved to accuſe the idol with 
all the ſolemnity of form, and for this purpoſe he laid 
his complaint, in writing, before the judge of the place. 
After having repreſented the deceitful conduct of the 
unjuſt divinity, he affirmed, that exemplary puniſhment 
ought to be inflicted upon it, for having broken its word. 
If, ſaid he, © the ſpirit had power to to cure my daugh- 
« ter, it was guilty of a groſs fraud, in taking my mo- 
© ney and ſuffering my daughter to die. If it had not 
© power, why did it pretend to it ? and by what right 
does it aſſume the character of a god? Is it for nothing 
© that we adore it, and that all the province offers it ſacri- 
© fice? In ſhort, whether it was want of power, or 
© malice in the idol; its temple ſhould be raſed, its miniſters 
© baniſhed with diſgrace, and itſclf puniſhed in its own 
© perſon.” | | 

The judge conſidered the affair as important, and re- 
ferred it to the governor, who, not liking to have any 
thing to do with the gods, deſired the viceroy to examine 
it. The latter, after having heard the bonzes, who ap- 
zearcd much alarmed, called the complainant, and adviſed ' 
him to drop his ſuit. © You are not prudeat,* ſaid he, 
© to quarrel with theſe kind of /pirits : they are naturally 
© malicious; and, I am afraid, they will ſerve you ſome 
© diſ1greeable trick. Believe me, you had much better 
© liſten to the propoſals cf accommodation, which the 
© honzes will make you on their part. They have aſſured 
© me, that the idol, on its part, will hearken to reaſon, 
© provided you do not puſh things to the utmoſt extremity. 

Ine man perſiſted in his reſolution, and proteſted, that 
he would rather periſh than relax in his requeſt. * I am 
determined, my lcrd,” faid he. The idol imagined, 
that it might commit, with impunity, every kind of in- 
> 2 L 
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< juſtice, and that no one would dare to attack it; but in 

„this it was miſtaken; and we fhall ſoon ſee which of us 
«two is the moſt. malicious and obſtinate,” 

The viceroy, finding he could not prevail on him to 
yield, ordered preparation to be made for trial; but, at the 
fame time, gave information to the ſupreme council at 
Pe-kin, before which the affair was carried, and where 
the parties, ſome time after, appeared. The idol did not 
want partifans, and the lawyers, well paid by the bonzes, 

found its rights inconteſtable, and ſpoke with ſo much 
warmth in its favour, that the god, in perſon, could not 
have pleaded better : but they had to do with a man of 
much penetration and ſhrewdneſs, who had prudently taken 
the precaution of ſupporting his proofs by a large ſum of 
money, which he had well employed, in order to make 
his caſe clearer to the judges, perſuaded that the devil 

would be very cunning indeed, if he could withſtand ſuch a 
weighty argument. . After ſeveral pleadings, he completely 
gained his proceſs, the idol was condemned to perpetual 
baniſhinent, as uſeleſs in the empire; its temple was raſed, 
and the bonzes, who repreſented its perſon, were puniſhed 
in an exemplary manner. 

"Theſe bonzes are generally men without character, 
brought up from their infancy in effiminacy, luxury, and 
idleneſs, and who, having an averſion to labour, for the 
moſt part, devote themſelves to that kind of life, merely 
for the ſake of a ſubſiſtence. There is no artifice, there- 
fore, which they do not employ to extort preſents from 
the ſuperſtitious adorers of Fo. The following is bor- 

rowed from the New Memoirs reſpeFng the Pre] ſent State 
, China. 

Two of theſe honzes, ſtrolling through the country, 
ce perceived, in the yard of a rich peaſant, two or three 
e large ducks. They immediately proſtrated themſelves 
© before the gate, and began to groan and weep bitterly, 
The good woman, who faw them from her 8 im- 
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« mediately came forth, to inquire into the cauſe of their 
« grief. We know, ſaid they, that the ſouls of our 
« fathers have paſed into the bodies of theſe ducks ; and 
« the dread and apprehenſions we entertain of your putting 
e them to death, will infallibly deprive. us of our lives,'— 
«< It is true,” ſhe replied, © we have reſolved to ſell thems j 
« but ſince they are your fathers, I promiſe you to pre- 
« ſerve them.“ This was not what the bonzes wanted, 
Alas!“ faid they, ©, your huſband, perhaps, w.ll not 
« have ſo much charity; and you may reſt aſſured, that 
« we ſhall die, if any accident befalls them.“ After a long 
« converſation,. the good woman was ſo affected by theix 
« apparent grief, that ſhe entruſted them with the ducks, 
« in order that, by feeding them for ſome time it might 
« alleviate their diſtreſs, and afford them conſolation, 


They received them with reſpec, after having proſtrated 


00 themſelves twenty times before them; but, the very 
« ſame evening, put their pretended fathers on the ſpit, 
“ and, together with ſome of their brotherhood, made 2 
“ hearty meal of them.” : 

Theſe bonzes are perfectly maſters of all the reſources 
of hypocriſy ; they embrace cvery occaſion for cringing and 
favning, and they affect a meekneſs and modeſt ln 
- which at firſt deceives, and prepoſſeſſes perſons in their fa- 
vour. When they cannot obtain gifts by cunning and 
_ addreſs, they endeavour to procure them by ſubmitting to 
the ſevereſt penances, and practiſing the moſt rigorous 
auſteritics. They are often ſeen in the ſquares, and other 
public places, exhibiting themſelves as frightful ſpectacles 
of mortification. Some of them drag, with great pain, 
along the ſtreets, large chains, thirty feet in length, which 
are. faſtened round their necks and legs, and ſome mangle 
their bodies, and make them appear all over blood, by 
ſlaſhing their fleſh with a hard flint. In this ſituation 
they ſtop at the doors of people's houſes © You ſee,” ſay 
they, what we ſuffer, that we may expiate your ſins 
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can you be ſo hard-hearted as to refuſe us a ſmall alms? 

One of the moſt extraordinary penances we read of, is 
that mentioned by Le Comte, of which he himſelf was an 
eye-witneſs, and which he relates in the following word s 
© I met, one day, in the middle of a village, a young, 
© handſome bonze, whoſe mild and modeſt deportment, 
© when he aſked for alms, ſeemed well calculated to enſure 
© him ſucceſs. He was ſtanding ere& in a kind of nar- 
© row chair, the inſide of which was ſtuck full of ſharp 
© ſpikes, placed very cloſe one to another, in ſuch a man- 


_ © ner that he could not enjoy the leaſt reſt, without being 
© wounded. Two men, hired for the purpoſe, tranſported 


© him flowly from houſe to houſe, where he begged people 
© to haye compaſſion upon him. ] have ſhut myfelf up 
in this chair,” faid he, © for the good of your ſouls, and 
© am reſolved never to quit it, until you have purchaſed 


© all theſe nails s. Each nail is worth five-pence ; but 
© there is none of them which will not prove a ſource of 


© many bleflings to you and your families. If you pur- 
© chaſe one, you will perform an act of heroic virtue; and 
© the alms you beftow will not be given to the bonzes, to 
£ whom you may otherwiſe ſhew your charity, but to the 
c god Fo, in honour of whcm we are building a temple.” 

Il at that time happened to be paſſing by; he ſaw me, 
© and paid me the fame compliment as he did the reſt. 
© I told him, that he was much in the wrong, to torment 
© himſelf fo uſeleſsly in this world; and I adviſed him to 
come forth from his priſon, to go to the temple of the true 


God, in order to be inſtructed in celeſtial truths, and 


© to ſubmit to a penance much leſs ſevere, but far more 


> falutary and effectual. He replied mildly, and with great 
* coolneſs, that he was much chliged to me for my advice, 


© but would be more ſo, f I would purchaſe a dozen of 


© his nails, which would aſſuredly procure me a pleaſant 
and fafe journey. © Hold,“ faid he, turning o one 


Their number exceeded two thouſand, 


— 
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© ſide, & take theſe; on the faith of a bonze, they are 
the beſt in my chair, becauſe they hurt me more than 
©the reſt : they are, however, all of the fame price.” 

All the bonzes are not ſo penitent ; a great many of 
them renounce theſe painful means of procuring alms, 
Jo attain to the ſame end, others commit a thouſand 
abominations in private, and even ſometimes murder. 
Some years ago,” ſays F. Le Comte, the governor of a 
city, paſſing along the highway, with his ordinary train, 
© ſaw a crowd of people aſſembled together; and being 
* defirous to learn the cauſe of ſo great a concourſe, he 
© approached them. He found that the bonzes were ce- 
© lebrating an extraordinary feſtival ; and that they had 
conſt ructed, on a large theatre, a very high machine, 
at the top of which a young man pur forth his head 
above a ſmall balluſtrade that ran quite round it. His 
arms and the reſt of his body were entirely concealed; 
© and he had nothing free but his eyes, which he rolled 
© about in a very wild manner. A little-lower on the 
theatre appeared an old bonze, who was explaining to 
£ the peaple the ſacrifice which that pious young man, as 
they called him, had reſolved to make of his life, by 
< throwing himſelf into a deep rivulet, which ran along 
* by the ſide of the highway. He will not die,“ faid he, 
* becauſe he muſt be received at the bottom of the wa- 
K ters by the charitable ſpirits, which will haſten to give 
him the moſt friendly reception. In ſhort, it will be 
< the greateſt happineſs that can befal him: a hundred 
c other perſons offered to ſupply his place; but his zeal, 
« piety, and virtues, have juſtly entitled him to the pre- 
« ference.? The mandarin, after having heard this ha- 
* rangue, ſaid the young man ſhewed great courage; but 
« expreſſed his ſurpriſe, that he himſelf did not explain 
£ the motives of the ſacrifice, and the cauſe of his adopt- 
ing ſuch a reſolution. © Let him come down,” added 
F he, © that we may conyerle a little with him.” The 
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© old bonze, frightened at this order, immediately oppoſe> _ 
© it, and proteſted that all would be loſt, if the victim 
© only opened his mouth; and that he could not anſwer 
© for the miſchief that might thence ariſe to the province. 
& The evil ycu fear,” faid the mandarin, © I ſhall take upon 
* myſelf;”” and at the fame time ordered the young man 
© to come down : but all the reply he made to theſe or- 
© ders, was, by frightful lcoks, and a wild and irregular 
© movement of his eyes, which ſeemed ready to ſtart out 
© of his head. © Behold theſe looks, and that agitation,”? 
© ſaid the bonze; © and judge of the injury you do him; 
« he is about to fall a prey to deſpair, and if you perſiſt, 
4 ycu will make him expire with grief.“ The mandarin, 
© who continued firm to his purpoſe, bid his attendants 
© mount the theatre, and bring him down by force. They 
© immediately obeyed, and found him cloſely bound and 
© gagged, As ſoon as his cords were looſed, and he was 
© in a condition to ſpeak, he cried out, with all his might, 
“ —Ah, my lord! grant me vengeance on theſe affaffins, 
c who intended to drown me. I am a batchelor, going 
“ to court, to aſſiſt at the ordinary examinations. "Theſe 
<« bonzes ſeized me yeſterday, by force; and this morning, 
& before break of day, they bound me to that machine, 
te in ſuch a manner that I could neither move, nor utter 
ce the leaft complaint, dete:mined to throw me into the 
water in the evening, and to perform their abominable 
“ myſteries at the expence of my life.” As ſoon as he 
© began to ſpeak, the bonzes betook themſelves to flight; 
© but the officers of juſtice, who always make part of a 
© governor's train, ſoon ſeized ſome of them. Their chief 
© was thrown into the rivulet and drowned, and the reft 
© were conducted to priſon, and hy pay puniſhed ac- 
© cording to their deſerts.” 

A letter of Father e an Italian Jeſuit, fur- 
niſhes us with an anecdote of a different kind, which 
| * us to form ſome notion of the voluptuous manners 
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df theſe bbnzes, and of the ſecret proſfigacy of their 
lives Near the city of Fou-tcheor, there was formerly 
a famous pagoda, inhabited by the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
bonzes of the province, The daughter of a Chineſe doc- 
tor, who was going to her father's country houſe, accom- 
panied by two female attendants, had the curioſity to 
enter this temple, and ſent to beg of the bonzes, that 
they would retire, until ſhe had ſaid her prayers. The 
principal bonze, deſircus of ſeeing this young female, 
concealed himſelf behind the altar. He had no ſooner 
beheld her, than he was ſmitten with her charms; and 
he determined to gratify his brutal luſt. He ordered ſome 


other bonzes, his confidants, to ſeize the two attendants; 


and he forced the young woman to ſubmit to his deſires, 
ſpite of all her cries and tears. | 

Ihe father did not long remain ignorant of the cauſe 
of his daughter's abſence: he knew ſhe had entered the 
pagoda, and that ſhe had then diſappeared; he required, 
therefore, that ſhe ſhould be reſtored. The bonzes re- 
plied, ſhe had viſited their temple, but had departed 
after having ſaid her prayers. The dettor, who had 
been educated with ſentiments of the utmoſt con- 
tempt. for the bonzes, applied to the Tartar general of 
the province, and demanded juſtice againſt the raviſhers 
of his daughter. The bonzes then informed them, in a 
very myſterious manner, that the god Fo, having become 
;enamoured of the young beauty, had carried her away, 
and the bonze who had committed the crime, then en- 
davon red, by a pathetic harangue, to convince the doctor 
how much honoured he and and his family were by Fo, 
vrho had judged his daughter worthy of his company and 
love. But the Yartiar general had too much good ſenſe 
ta give credit to theſe fables : he rcfolved to ſearch the 
pagoda; and while he was prying into every corner, and 
examining all its receties, he heard ſ me confuſed cries, 
which fzemed to proceed from the bottom of a rock; he 
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immediately advanced towards the place, and percei ved 
an iron gate, which ſhut the entrance of a grotto, Ha- 
ving ordered it to be broke open, he deſcended into a ſub- 
terraneous apartment, where he found the daughter of the 
doctor, and above twenty other females, who had been 
confined in that diſmal abode. The general, after having 
releaſed them, ſet fire to the four corners of the edifice, 
and deſtroyed in the fame flames, the temple, altars and 
gods, together with their infamous miniſters. | 
Notwithſtanding that infatuation which, for the moſt 
part, induces the vulgar to ſupport popular ſuperſtitions, 
a bonze is generally deſpiſed in China. The greater 
part of theſe impoſtors are ſprung from the dregs of 
the people. To recruit and perpetuate their ſect, 
they purchaſe young children, whom they initiate in 
all their myſteries, and to whom they reveal every 
trick and deception which may render their profeſſion 
profitable: theſe afterwards ſucceed them, and carefully 
tranſmit their art and knowledge to other young bonzes, 
whom they educate in the like manner. They are, in 
general, very ignorant; and the greater part would find 
themſelves much embarraſſed, were they required to give 
an exact account of the true doctrine of their ſect. 
Though they are not ſubject to a regular hierarchy, 
they have their ſupericr:, whom they call ?a-4b9-chang, 
or grand bonzes. This rank ſecures particular diſtine- 
tion, and the firſt place in all religious aſſemblies at which 
they may be preſent. There are bonzes deſtined only 
for collecting alms ; others, better ſkilled in the art of 
ſpeaking, and who have acquired fome knowledge of the 
Chineſe literature, are commiſſioned to viſit the literati- 
and to inſinuate themſclves into the houſes of the great; 
old men rendered vencrable by length of years, and by a 
compoſed and grave deporiment, are employed to exe ciſz. 
their talents among the female ſex: they preſide in all 
their aſſemblies, which, though not common, are, how-- 
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ever, held in ſeveral of the provinces. They are gene- 
rally compoſed of fifteen, twenty, or thirty ladies, the 
greater part of whom are of ſome rank in life, or rich 
widows. One of them is elected ſuperior for the ſpace 
of a year; at her houſe all the aſſemblies are held; and 
all contribute towards the expence occaſioned by orna« 
menting their oratory, by the celebration of certain feſ- 
tivals, ahl the aſſiſtance of the bones. 

When no extraordinary buſineſs is to be tranſactel in 
theſe aſſemblies, a bonze is called who is almoſt always 
venerable on account of his age. He enters the chapel 
where the female devotees zre aſſembled, and ſings ſome 
anthems to the god Fo, At length, after having, for 
ſome time, repeated O-1-to, Jo! and been ſtunned with 
the tinkling noiſe and din of ſeveral ſmall kettles, upon 
which they beat, they place themſelves at table, and mirth 
and good repaſt terminate the exerciſes of this noiſy de- 
votion. Feſtivals of this kind are, however, only com- 
mon ceremonies. 

On days of ſolemnity, they adorn their hes of 
worſhip with ſeveral idols; the bonzes alſo ornament it 
with a great number of paintings, in which are repre- 
ſented, under different forms, the various puniſhments 
inflicted on the wicked in hell. A grand bonze is invited, 
who repairs thither, attended by his whole train of inferior. 
miniſters, The prayers and feaſting cohtinue ſeven days; 
and one of the moſt important cares which employ the 
aſſembly during this time is, to prepare and confecrate 
treaſures for the other world. Their manner of proceeds 
ing in this myſterious operation is as follows: — They 
begin by conſtructing a ſmall edifice of gilt or painted 
paper. This work is executed aecording to all the rules 
of the Chineſe architecture, and is ſupplied with every 
utenſil, piece of furniture and conveniency that are to be 
found in che Houſes cf the great. This little palace is 
filled with a great number of boxes, pain and varniſhed, 
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in which they depoſit ſmall bits of gilt paper. An hun- 
dred of theſe ſmall boxes are deſtined for the purpoſe of 
redeeming the foul of ſome deceaſed perſon, either male 
or female, from the dreadful puniſhments to which the 
inexorable king of hell condemns thoſe who have no trea- 
ſures, to preſent to him. Twenty of theſe boxes are alſo 
laid in reſerve, to gain over the members who compoſe 
the tribunal of the terrible prince of darkneſs. The houſe, 
its furniture, and the riches it contains, are all appro- 
priated each to a particular uſe. The whole is intended 
to ſerve them as a lodging in the other world, and to en- 
able them to precure an eſtabliſhment there, by the acqui- 
ſition of ſome important office. The whole depoſit in 
theſe ſmall boxes are put under the ſecurity of a paper 
padlock. The ſmall palace is afterwards ſhut, and the 
key carefully laid by. When the perſon who has ſupplied 
the expence neceſſary for the conſtruction of this palace 
happens to die, the whole is burnt, in great ceremony : 
with the key of the houſe are burnt thoſe of the ſmall 
coffers alſo, -in order that the ſoul may take out all the 
treaſures, which are no longer plain paper, but become 
metamorphoſed into ſolid ingots of pure gold and ſilver. 

Men, alſo united by certain acts of devotion, in like 
manner, hold particular aſſemblies. The beſt known of 
this kind is that of the Faſters, Tchang-tchat : they are 
under the direction of a ſuperior, who has generally a 
great number of diſciples, named tout-i, ſubordinate to 
him. Theſe give their maſter the name of ſſeb- fou, which 
fenifies father-dofor. Little induſtry, and {till Jeſs re- 
putation for knowledge or piety, is neceſſary to arrive at 
this office. When the chief of theſe Fafters is about to 
hold an aſſembly, all his diſciples are ordered to repair to 
the place appointed for the purpoſe ; and none cf them 
muſt be abſent on any account whatever. A ſeat is placed 
for the ſuperior at the bottom of the hall, and all the 
brotherhood, as they enter, proſtrate themſclves at his 
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feet, and afterwards file off, in two lines, to the right 
and left, in which ſituation they remain. When the aſ- 
ſembly is full, each recites his own private prayers ; after 
which, they place themſelves at table, to enjoy demeter 
more ſubſtantial. 


Theſe Chineſe Faber. are not people devoted to abſti- 


nence, or who ref:ain, for a certain ſpace of time, from 
taking any kind of nouriſhment.——Their faſting conſiſts 
only in their renouncing the uſe of fleſh, fiſh, wine, 
onions, garlick, and all heating aliments ; but they reſerve 
to themſelves the liberty of eating as much as they pleaſe 
of other food, and at every hour of the day. It may be eaſily 
peic-ived, that any interdiction of this kind cannot be very 
mortifying in China, where the people, for the molt part, 
are :ccuſtomed to live on herbs and rice only. 
Pilgrimages, and places which give riſe to them, are 
not wanting in China, among this ſet, On certain 


mountains in every province there are temples, more or 


leſs reverenced, to which prodigious numbers of ſuper- 
ſtitious votaries repair. Thoſe who are prevented by age, 
infirraities, or urgent buſineſs, from joining theſe devout 
caravans, commiſſion fome of their friends to bring them a 
large leaf filled with characters, and ſtamped by the bonzes 
in a particular corner. The centre of this leaf is occupied 
by the image of the god Fo. On the veſtments of the god, 
and around his figure, are traced out a multitude of cir- 
cles, of great uſe to theſe fanatics, who, whether male or 
female, wear, hanging from their necks, or around their 
arms, a kind of chaplet, compoſed of an hundred beads, 
of moderate fize, divided by eight much larger : a bead, 
ſtill bigger, in form of a ſmall gourd, ornaments the top 
of the chaplet. Theſe beads they roll between their fin- 
gers, proncuncing the words, O-mi-to Fo ! and each of 
theſe invocations is accompanied by a genuflect: on. When 
they have completed the number of an hundred, equal to 
that of the beads, they mark, with a red itroke, one of 
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the circles which ſurround the figure of the god Fo on 
the leaf ſtamped by the bonzes. This leaf becomes there- 
fore the regiſter of all the prayers which they have repeated 
in the courſe of their lives. To verify its authenticity, the 
bonzes are, from time to time, invited to their houſes, 
where they atteſt the number of circles, marked with red 
ſtrokes, and imprint their ſeals on the leaf. When one 
of them dies, this valuable memorial is carried at the 
funeral with the greateſt ſolemnity, and depofited in a 
{mall box, cloſely ſhut, and ſealed: this is what they call 
fan-in, or a paſiport for the other world; and it cofts a 
large ſum of money to have all theſe formalities obſerved ; 
but people ſeldom calculate expence, when they are de- 
ſirous of enſuring themſelves ſucceſs in fo dangerous a 
Journey | | 

The little knowledge which the Chineſe have of the 
effects that may be produced by nature, contributes much 
to preſerve their ſuperſtitious credulity, and greatly faci- 
litates the deceptions of impoſtors. The half-learned fe- 
males, and almoſt every individual among the lower claſies, 
never ſee any unexpected or extraordinary event, without 
attributing it to the influence of ſome evil genius. Every 
one creates a being of this kind to himſelf, in the folly of 
his own imaginafion ; one places it in ſome idol; another, 
in an old oak; a third in a certain lofty mountain ; and 
a fourth, in the body of an enormous dragon, which in- 
habits the bottom of the ſea: there are no ſacrifices fa 
abſurd, or whimſical, which they do not invent, to ap- 
peaſe this malicious demon, Others entertain different 
notions reſpecting theſe miſchievous ſpirits: according 
to them, they are the ſouls, or rather the purified and 
atrial ſubſtance of animals, ſuch as foxes, cats, apes, 
tortoiſes, frogs, &c. which, they affirm, have the power 
of diveſting themſelves of all the groſs and earthly par- 
ticles which entered into their compoſition when I.ving ; 


that they then become pure eſſenges, and take delight in 
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tormenting men and women, in diſconcerting their pro- 
jects, and expoſing them to different diſeaſes. For this 
reaſon, when they fall ſick, they conſult no other phyſi- 
cians but the Tacſſe; and, as ſoon as they arrive, the 
houſe reſounds with the din and noiſe which theſe prieſts 
make, in order to baniſh the malignant ſpirits that perſe- 
cute and harraſs their patients. | | 

There are other ſuperſtitious practices to which the 
Chineſe are alſo much addicted, but we ſhould far exceed 
our bounds, were we to relate the ideas of the Chineſe 
reſpecting calculating deſtinies, conſulting oracles, the 
lucky and unlucky ſituation of houſes, the quarter which 
doors ought to front, and the plan and day proper for con- 
ſtructing the ſtoves in which they cook their rice. But 
the object on which they employ the greateſt care, is the 
choice of the ground and ſituation proper for a burying 
place. Some quacks follow no other profeſſion than that 
of pointing out mountains, hills, and other places which 
have an aſpect favourable for works of that kind. When 
a Chineſe is perſuaded of the truth of ſuch information, 
there is no ſum which he would not ſacrifice in order to 
obtain a poſſeſſion of the fortunate ſpot. The greater 
part of the Chineſe are convinced, that all the happineſs 
and. misfortunes of life depend upon it, If this or that 
perſon is endowed with a greater ſhare of genius and abi- 
lities; if any one riſes rapidly to the degree of doctor; if 
he is promoted to the rank of'a ſuperior mandarin; if he 
is bleſſed with a numerous progeny; or if he is leſs ſubject 
to ſevere maladies than others; and if, in his commercial 
tranſactions, all his projects ſucceed, this, according to 
them, is not to be attributed to his knowledge, activity, 
pr honeſty, but becauſe his houſes and the burying- 
places of his anceſtors have a happy ſituation, 
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JEWS AND MAHOMETANS. .J＋J 
The diſcovery of a ſynagogue in an empire ſo remote, 
is a circumſtance too intereſting to be omitted. This 
Jewiſh colony appeared in China under the dynaſty of the 
Han, who began to reign in the year 206 before Chriſt. 
Tt is reduced to a ſmall number of families, who are eſta- 


bliſhed only at Caz-fong, the capital of the province of 


2 


Honin. As we are indebted to F. Gozarn:, 2 Jeſuit miſ- 
ſionary, for the fi. it knowledge of theſe Chineſe Jews, 
we ſhall give the account of them in his own words. 
I had a long converſation with them; and they ſhowed 
© me t!:eir inſcriptions ; ſome written in Chineſe, and others 
Cin Hebrew. I faw alſo their religious books, and hey 
© ſuffered me to enter the moſt ſecret place of their ty- 
© nagogute, to which they can have no acceſs themſelves, 
£ it being reſerved for the chief of the ſynagogue, whom 
* they call Cham-kiao, and who never approaches it but 
© with the molt profound reſpect. 

There were thirteen tabernacles placed upon tables, 


each of which was ſurrounded by ſmall curtains. Ihe 


© Pentateuch was ſhut up in each of thoſe tabernacles, 
© twelv2 of which repreſented the twelve tribes of Iſrael, 
© and the thirteenth Moſes. - The books were written on 
long pieces of paichment, and folded upon rollers. I 


© obtained leave from the chief of the ſynagogue to draw 


© the Curtains of one cf theſe tabernacles, and to unrol 
© one ol th: books which appeared to me to be written 
in a hand excecding!y neat and diſtinct, One of theſe. 
© books had been luckily ſaved from the great inundation 
of the river Hoang-ho, which overflowed the city Cars 
© fong-fot, the capital of the province. As the letters of 
© this book have been wetted, and on that account are 
© almoſt eſfaced, the Jews have, at great pains, got twelve 
© copies made, which they preſerve in the twelve taber- 
© nacles abovementioned. OE | 
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There are to be ſeen alſo in two other places of the 


ſynagogue coffers, in which are ſhut up with great care 


© ſeveral other little books, containing different diviſions 


© of the Pentateuch of Moſes, which they call Ta-kim, 


| © and other parts of their law. They uſe theſe books 
© when they pray; they ſhewed me ſome of them, which 
© appeared to be written in Hebrew: they were partly 
© new and partly old, and half torn. 


© In the middle of the ſynagogue ſtands a magnificent 


© chair, raiſed very high, and ornamented with a beautiful 
© embroidered cuſhion. This is the chair of Moſes, in 
© which every Sabbath, and on days of great ſolemnity, 
© they place the Pentateuch, and read ſome portions of it. 
© There alſo may be ſeen a Fian-ſui-paz, or painting, on 
© which is inſcribed the emperor's name, but they have 
© neither ſtatues nor images. This ſynagogue fronts the 
© weſt, and when they addreſs their prayers to the Supreme 
© Being, they turn towards that quarter, and adore him 
© under the name of Tien, Cham-tien, Cham-ti, and 
© Teao-van-v5e-tche, that is to ſay, Creator of All Things, 
© and laſtly, of Van-voe-tchu-tcai, Governor of the Uni- 
© verſe. They informed me, that they had taken theſe 
© names from the Chineſe hooks, and that they uſed them 
© to expreſs the Supreme Being and firſt cauſe. 

In going from the ſynagogue, I obſerved a hall, which 
© T had the curioſity to enter, but found nothing remark- 
© able in it, except a great number of cenſers. They told 
© me that in this hall they honoured their Chimgins, or 
© the great men of their law. The largeſt of theſe cenſors, 
© which is intended for the patriarch Abraham, ſtands in 
© the middle of the hall, after which come thoſe of Iſaac, 
© and of Jacob, and his twelve branches, or the twelve 
© tribes of Iſrael; next are thoſe of Moſes, Aaron, Joſhua, 
© Eſdras, and ſeveral other illuſtrious perſons, both male 
and female. | 
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© As the titles of the hooks of the Old Teſtament 
c were printed in Hebrew at the end of my Bible, I ſhewed 
© them to the Cham-kiav, or chief of the ſynagogue; he 
© immediately read them, though they were badly printed, 
© and informed me that they were the names of their 
© Chin-kim, or Pentateuch. I then took my Bible, and 
© the Cham-htiao his Bereſith, for thus they name the 
© book of Geneſis ; we compared the deſcendants of Adam, 
© until Noah with the age of each, and we found the moſt 
© perfect conformity between both. We afterwards ran 
 Eover the names and chronology in Geneſis, Exodus, 

© Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy, which compoſe 

the Pentateuch, or five books of Moſes. The chief of 
© the ſynagogue told me, that they named theſe fiv- books 
© Bereſith, Veeleſemoth, Vaiicra, Vaiedabber, and Hadde- 
© barim. Some of theſe they opened, and preſented to me 
© to read, but it was to no purpoſe, as I was unacquainted | 
with the Hebrew language. | 

© Having interrogated him reſpecting the titles of the 
other books of the Bible, he replied, that they were in 
poſſeſſion of ſome of them, but that they wanted a good 
© many, and of others they had no knowledge. Some of 
© his aſſiſtants added, that they had loſt feveral books in 
© the inundation of the Foang-ho, of which I have ſpcken. 
© Their ancient rabbies have mixed ſeveral ridiculous tales 
© with the facts recorded in ſcripture, and even in the five 
© books of Moſes. They told me ſuch a number of ex- 
* travagant fictions on this ſubje&, that I could not for- 
© bear laughter; from hence I concluded that they were 
© 'Talmudifts. But this can be determined only by one 
© yerſed in the ſeripturæs, and well acquainted with the 
Hebrew language. 

© Theſe Jews ſtill preſerve ſeveral of the ceremonies 
© mentioned in the Old Teſtament ; ſuch as circumciſion, 
© which they fay originated from the patriarch Abraham; 
© the feaſt of unleavened bread ; the paſchal lamb, in com- 
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$ memoration. of their departure from Egypt, and of their 
© paſſage through the Red Sea; the ſabbath, and other feſ- 
« tivals preſcribed by the ancient law. 

© All theſe Jews, called in China Na- com- 
© poſe at preſent only a few families, the names of the prin- 
© cipal of which are: Thas, Kin, Che, Cao, Theman, 
Li, Mai. They form alliances with one another, and 
© never mix with the Hoei-heer, or Mahometans. 

They have no other ſynagogue but the one in the 
© capital of Zo-nan; I perceived in it no altar, nor any 
© other furniture, but the chair of Moſes, with a cenſer, 
© a long table and large chandeliers, in which were placed 
© candles made of tallow. This ſynagogue reſembles 
© our European churches ; it is divided into three aiſles, 
© that in the middle is occupied by. the table of incenſe, 
© the chair of Moſes, the painting, and the tabernacles 
© already mentioned, in which are preſerved the thirteen 
copies of the Pentateuch. Theſe tabernacles are con- 
© ſtructed in the form of an arch, and the middle aiſle is 
© like the choir of the ſynagogue, the two others are ſet 
© apart as places of prayer, and for the adoration of the 
< Supreme Being. Within . there is a paſſage 
e which runs quite round it. 

Father Gozan: adds, that theſe Jews, in their inſcrip- 
tions, call their law. Velalstiao, or the law of Iſrael, alſo 
Kou-kigo, or Ancient Law; Tien-kiao, the Law of God, 
and Tien-kin-kiad, to ſignify that they abſtain from blood. 
They told him that their anceſtors came from a kingdom 
of the weſt, called the kingdom of Fudah, which Joſhua 
conquered, after they had left Egypt, croſſed the Red Sea 
and traverſed the deſert; and that the number of the 
Jews who departed from Egypt amounted to ſixty ouan; 
that is to ſay, to ſix hundred thouſand men. They ſpoke 
to him of the book of Judges, and of David, Solomon, 
and Ezekiel, who raiſed up dry bones; and of Jonas, 
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which proves, that beſides the Pentateuch, they have 1 
ſeveral other parts of the ſacred writings. 
Theſe Jews neither kindle fire nor cook any victuals 
on Saturday ; but they prepare on F riday whatever may 
be neceſſary for the day following. When they read the 
Bible in their ſynagogue, they cover their faces with a 
tranſparent veil, in remembrance of Moſes, who came 
down from the mountain with his face covered, and in 
that manner publiſhed the Decalogue or Law of God. 
When F. Gozan: ſpoke to. them of the Meſſias pro- 
miſed and announced in the holy ſcriptures, they ap- 
peared much ſurpriſed ; but when the miſſionary told 
them that the Meſſias was called Jeſus, they replied, that 
mention was made in their Bible of a holy man named 
Jeſus, who was the ſon of Sirach; but that they were 
altogether unacquainted with the new Jeſus, of whom he 
The Mahometans have multiplied much more in China 
than the Jews. It is above ſix hundred years ſince they 
firſt entered this empire, in which they have now formed 
different eſtabliſhments. For a great number of years, 
they were preſeryed only by marriages, and by the alli- 
ances which they contracted ; but for ſome time paſt, they 
ſeem to have been more particularly attentive to the pro- 
pagating their doctrine. The principal means which they 
employ for this purpoſe, are, to purchaſe, for a ſum of 
money, a great number of children brought up in idolatry, 
whom their poor parents, compelled by neceſſity, readily 
part with. "Theſe they circumciſe, and afterwards edu- 
cate and inſtruct in the principles of their religion. Dur- 
ing the time of a terrible famine, which defolated the pro- 
vince of Chang-tong, they purchaſed more than ten thou- 
ſand of theſe children, for whom, when grown up, they 
procured wives, and built houfes, and even formed whote 
villages of them. They inſcnfibly increaſed, and are now 
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become ſo numerous, that they intirely exelude from 
thoſe places in which they reſide, every inhabitant who 
does not believe in their prophet, and frequent a moſque. 

We ſhall not here ſpeak of the labours of the European 
miſſionaries, as what concerns the progreſs of the Chriſtian 
religion in China, has been —_ treated of in the 
General * 
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MARRIAGES. | 


TE manners of the Chineſe bear no kind of reſem- 
blance to thoſe of any known nation; and what is equally 
remarkable, they have remained always nearly the ſame. 
Every cuſtom formerly praQiſed is till preſerved with 
little variation; whatever they formerly did, they do at 
preſent, and exactly in the ſame manner. 

Public decency has been always reſpected in China, be- 
cauſe great care and attention have been employed to en- 
force it. Marriage, recommended and encouraged by all 
great legiſlators, is particularly pratected in China. Who- 
ever ſeduces the wife of another is put to death ; and the 
ſame puniſhment is generally inflicted on the perſon who 
debauches a young woman. In both theſe circumſiances, 
the precautions dictated by vnfiecfal cuſtom tend greatly 
to ſupport the law, and often render it ſuperfluous. | 


According to the Abbe om. Chineſe enters into 
dhe married ſtate often without er having Teen the 
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woman whom he eſpouſes: he knows nothing of her 


looks or perſon, but from the account of ſome female 
relation or confidant, who, in ſuch caſes, ads the part 


of match-maker. It is true, that, if they impoſe upon 


him, either with reſpect to her age or figure, he can have 
recourſe to a divorce. Here the law, in its turn, ſerves 
to correct the abuſes of cuſtom.” 

„The ſame matrons who negociate the marriage de- 
termine the ſum which the intended huſband muſt pay 


to the parents of the bride; for, in China, a father does 


not give a dowry to his daughter: but the huſband gives 
a dowry to his wife, or, we may ſay with more propriety, 
| purchaſes her of her parents or friends.“ 

« The parents of the bride fix the day for ſolem- 


nizing the marriage; and they always take care to make 


choice of one that is lucky ; for they confider ſome as 
favourable, and others as unfavourable to every great 
undertaking. During this interval, the two families ſend 
preſen's to each other, and the bridegroom purchaſes for 
his intended ſpouſe ſome jewels, ſuch as rings, pendants 
or bracelets. Frequent letters paſs between the parties; 
but they are not permitted to ſee one another.” 

When the day appointed for the ceremony arrives, the 
bride is placed in a chair, of cloſe palankin. Every thing 
that compoſes her portion is borne before and behind ber 
by different perſons of both ſexes, while others ſurround 


her, carrying torches and flambeaux, even in the middle 


of the day. A troop of muſicians, with fifes, drums and 
hautboys, march before her chair, and her family follow 
it behind. The key of the chair in which ſhe is ſhut up, 
is committed to the care of a truſty domeſtic, to be 
delivered to the huſband only. The huſband, richly 


dreſſed, waits at his gate for the arrival of the proceſ- 


ſion. As ſoon as it approaches, the key is put into his 
hands; * he cagerly opens the chair, and at the firit 
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glance learns his fortune. It ſometimes happens, that the 
huſband, diſeontented with his intended ſpouſe, ſuddenly 
ſhuts the chair, and ſends her back to her relations. To 
get rid of her, it only cofts him a ſum equal to that 
which he gave to obtain her.” | 
„If the huſband is contented, ſhe defeends from her 
chair, and enters the houſe, followed by the relations of 
both, where the new-married couple ſalute the Tien four 
times in the hall, and afterwards the parents of the huſband. 
The bride is then committed into the hands of the wo- 
men who have been invited to the ceremony, and who, 
together with her, partake of an entertainment, which 
continues the whole day: the male part of the gueſts are 
treated in the like manner by the huſband. The fame . 
form prevails among the Chineſe at all their grand feaſts : 
the women amuſe themſelves ſeparately ; and the men do 
the ſame in another apartment. The pomp increaſes ac- 
cording to the riches and rank of the parties, and dimi- 


niſhes alſo in the ſame proportion.“ 
This account, to which the Abbe adds ſeveral cere- 


_ monies attendant on the conſummation of the nuptials, 


Mr, Anderſon poſitively contradicts, and obſer ves, that 
“ to give an accurate deſcription of the marriage cere- 
mony in China, is to do little more than to reply to the 
Abbe Groſier, whoſe account of the Chineſe nuptials, as 
well as pf many other of their cuſtoms, is altogether erro- 
neous.” 

Mr. Anderfon ſays, “the marriage ceremony which I five 
at Macao, had little in common with this deſcription, but the 
palankin, The bride, ſeated in that machine, was pre- 
| ceded by muſic, and enſigns of various colours were borne 
by men both before and in the rear of the proceſſion, which 
conſiſted principally of the relatives of the bride and bride- 
groom, who eſcort her to the houſe of her huſband, where 
# feaſt is prepared, and the day is paſſed in mirth and 
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feſtivity. Nor is the evening concluded with thoſe ab- 
ſurd ceremonies with which the Abbe Groſier, and 
other authors, have rigicujouſly encumbered the conſum- 
mation of a Chineſe wedding.” 

It muſt here be obſerved, that Mr. Anderſon- 8 account 
extends no farther than the mere proceſſion of the cere- 
mony, and perhaps even this may be in a great meaſurg 
reconciled by the conſideration of the Abbe making his 
obſervations at Pe-kin and the other at Macao. 


We have already noticed that a Chineſe is permitted 
to. have only one lawful wife; but that he may pur- 


chaſe ſeveral concubines. Every Chineſe who is deſirous | 


of embracing this privilege, and keeping on good terms 
with his wife, pretends to be actuated by ſome good mo- 
tive, and he is particularly careful to let her know, that 
if he takes concubines, it is only with à view of procur- 
ing her a greater number of women to attend her. 

A widower raiſes ſometimes his favourite concubine to 
the rank of lawful wife. He is not then obliged, as in 
the former caſe, to examine whether the rank of her whom 
he eſpouſes approaches near to his own: and he is allp 
freed from all preliminary formalities. 

Theſe concubines are almoſt all procured from the cities 
of Yang-{cheou and Sou-tcheou, where, as we have before 


obſerved, they are educated, and taught ſinging, dancing 


and muſic, and every accompliſhment ſuitable to women 
of quality, or which can render them agreeable and pleaſ- 


ing, and the greater part of them are purchaſed in other 


places to be again diſpoſed of, | 

A widow of any rank above the common, ſeldom enters 
a ſecond time into the ſtate of marriage when the has 
children. Widows of ordinary rank, who have children, 


generally avail themſelves of the liberty which is granted 


them, and unite themſelves to another huſband. Groſier 
obſerves, that, © thoſe of the poorer ſort are not free to 
follow their own inclination: they age fold for the benefit 
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of the parents of the deceaſed. —As ſoon as the bargain is 
concluded, a couple of porters bring a chair, which is 
guarded by a number of truſty people. The widow is 
ſhut up in this chair, and in that manner conducted to 
the houſe of her new huſband.” | 
He alſo adds, ** that maſters, for the moſt part, are 

very deſirous of promoting marriage among their ſlaves, 
whatever M. de Paw may ſay, who, without any founda- 
tion, has ventured boldly to aſſert the contrary. They 
have even very ſtrong motives to induce them to encourage 
_ theſe marriages: the children produced by them are tilt 
| their ſlaves; they become new property to them; and 
they conſtitute a freſh tie, which attaches the mothers and 
fathers more and more to their ſervice.” | 

This affertion of the Abbe's Mr. Anderſon, alſo, 
boldly contradiRs, and declares that ** this is a mere fable, 
as there are no ſuch claſs of people as ſlaves in the Chineſe 
empire. They cannot import ſlaves in their own veſſels, 
whichare never employed but in their domeſtic commerce : 
and he muſt be afflicted with the moſt eredulous ignorance, 
who believes that they import them in foreign bottoms. If, 
therefore, there are any ſlaves in China, they muſt be 
natives of the country ; and among them, it is well known, 
that there is no claſs * people who are in that degrading 
ſituation.“ 6 

&« Certain claſſes of criminals are puniſhed with ſervi- 
tude for a ſtated period, or for life, according to the nature 
of their offences; and they are employed in the more 
taborious parts of public works. But if this is ſlavery, the 
unhappy convicts, who heave ballaſt on the Thames, are 
flaves. There is a cuſtom, indeed, in China, reſpecting 
this claſs of criminals, that docs not prevail in England, 
which is, their being hired for any ſervice they are capa- 
ble of performing : and this frequenily happens, as theſe 
convias may be had at a cheaper rate than ordinary la- 
bourers. This regulation, however, has one good effect, 
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that it exonerates povertiment from the expence of 
maintaining ſuch unhappy perſons, without leſſening the 
rigor or diſgrace of the puniſhment. But I re- aſſert that 
flavery, by which I mean the power which one man ob- 
tains over another, by purchaſe, or inheritance, as in our 
Weſt India iſlands, is not known in China. Indeed, 
ſome of the Chineſe in the interior parts of the country 
were, with difficulty, made to comprehend the nature of 
ſuch a character as a ſlave; and when I illuſtrated the 
matter, by explaining the ſituation of a negro boy, called 
Benjamin, whom Sir George Staunton had purchaſed at 
Batavia, they expreſſed the ſtrongeſt marks of diſguſt and 
abhorrence. The conrerſation to which J allude took 
place at Jehol, in Tartary; but at Canton, where the 
communicatibn with Europeans. gives the merchants a 
knowledge of what is paſſing in our quarter of the globe, 
poor Benjamin was the cauſe of ſome obſervations on his 
condition, that aſtoniſhed me when I heard, and will, 
J believe, ſurpriſe the reader when he peruſes, them. 
The boy being in a ſhop with me in the fuburbs of Can- 
ton, fome people who had never before ſeen a black, were 
very curious in making inquiries concerning him ; when 
the merchant, to whom the warehoufe belonged, ex- 
preſſed his ſurpriſe, in braken Engliſh, that the Britiſh 
nation ſhould ſuffer a traffic ſo difgraceful to that huma- 
nity which they were ſo ready to profeſs: and on my 
informing him that our parliament intended to aboliſh 
it, he forpriſed me with the following extraordinary 
anſwer, which I give in his own words:“ Aye, aye, 
« black man, in Engliſh country, have got one firſt chop, 
* good mandarin Willforce, that have done much good 
«*« for allau blackie man, much long time: allau man 
„% makie chin, chin, hee, becauſe he have got more firſt 
t& chop tink, than muci: Engliſh merchant-men ; becauſe 
he merchant-man tinkee for catch money, no tinkee 
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40 for poor blackie man: Joſh, no like ſo faſhion.” The - 


meaning of theſe expreſſions. is as follows: Aye, in 
« England, the black men have got an advocate and 
« friend, Mr. Wilberforce, who has, for a confiderable 


„ time, been doing them ſervice; and all good people, 


« as well as the blacks, adore the character of a gentle- 
« man, whoſe thoughts have been directed to meljorate 
ic the condition of thoſe men: and not like our Weſt- 
« India planters, or merchants, who, for the love of 
& pain, would prolong the miſery of ſo large a portion 


* of his fellow-creatures as the African ſlaves. But God 


c does not · approve of ſuch a practice.” 
In this paſſage Mr. Anderſon not only denies one, 
but every ſpecies of ſlavery as exiſting in China, and 


herein he not only differs with the Abbe and the 
general accounts of the miſſionaries whoſe opinions we have 


before given, but with M. de Paw, who had before at- 
tacked the Abbe on the ſubject of their marriage. M. 
de Paw obſerves, * In our days the prepoſſeſſions in favor 
of the people of China have been carried ſo far as to 
maintain that neither real nor perſonal ſervitude of any 
kind ſubſiſts among them; and this is likewiſe aſſerted 
by the author of the Philoſophical and Political Hiſtory 
of the European Eſtabliſhments in the two Indies +. But 


he might with equal reaſon alledge, that the negroes of 


St. es, who cultivate a few gar: canes, are real 
republicans.” | 

In another place 4 he obſerves, «<< fo are ſlaves in 
China from their birth ; while others, who were origin- 
ally free, have been fold either with their own conſent, 
or by force; and their deſcendants remain in bondage. 


| Liberty \ is 0. lightly treated, that a man can ſell himſelf 


* Preface to Didiertations on th kues, &c. 


4 Vol. & - 


I Diſſertation on the Chineſe Governatent. 
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there at the preſent day. The Chineſe are ignorant of 
that ſpecies of ſlavery known in Greece and Egypt, where 
one whole nation is condemned to ſerve another ; and 
which may be called Helotiſm. Yet this fate might have 
attended the Moguls, had they been ſubjugated inſtead of 
being expelled; but, from cauſes difficult to be explained, 
they are again very powerful in China, and they increaſe 
daily, as well as the Mahometans. The latter have 
among them a ſpecies of ſlavery leſs ſhocking to natural 
right than all others: they rear ſome of the children ex- 
poſed on dunghills by the Chineſe, and ſubject them, 
when grown up, to a very eaſy yoke.” 

The account of ſlavery exiſting in China, is very gene- 
rally admitted by all thoſe who have had an opportunity 
of properly acquainting themſelves with the ſubject; 


of whom, it muſt be confeſſed, none had ever à bet- 


ter than the miſſionaries, and as their teſtimony ſtands 
in this caſe admitted by their vigilant and able opponent, 
we cannot but think it requires a more powerful teſtimony 
than any we have yet met with, to induce a European to 
relinquiſh the idea that ſlavery exiſts in China. Nay we are 
inclined to rely on the teſtimony of Groſier, reſpecting the 
willingneſs of maſters to promote marriage among them, 
for M. De Paw agrees with him in ſaying, that “ their 
deſcendants remain with their parents in bondage.” 

The miſſionaries declare that the Chineſe women, even 
thoſe of the greateſt rank, ſeldom quit their apartment, 
and the book of Ceremonres requires, that there ſhould be 
two apartments in every houſe ; the exterior for the huſ- 
band, and the interior for his ſpouſe. They muſt be ſepa» 


rated by a wooden partition, or a wall, and the door 


muſt be carefully guarded: the huſband is not at liberty 

to enter the inner apartment, nor mult the wife ever quit 

it without a ſufficient cauſe. * A wife,” adds this book, 

* js not miſtreſs of herſelf; ſhe has nothing at her own 
B b b 2 
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„ difpoſal ; ſhe can give no orders but within: the pre- 


& cin&s of her own apartment, to which all her autho- 
e rity is confined.” Whatever may be the law, or have 
been the cuſtom in this caſe, we eannot, however, but think 
this ſeverity is in a great degree diſpenſed with, for Mr. 
Anderſon obſerves, in his account of Pe-kin, that ** the 
opinion that the Chineſe women are excluded from the 
view of ſtrangers, has little if any foundation, as among 
the immenſe crowd aſſembled to ſee the cavalcade of the 
Engliſh embaſſy, one fourth of the whole at leaſt were 
. women.” —He farther informs us, that having taken ad- 
vantage of the halting of the baggage carts, to ſtep out of 
the machine in which he was conveyed, and perceiving a 
number of women in the crowd, he ventured to approach 
them, and addreſſed them with the Chineſe word Chou-an 
or beautiful. They appeared to be extremely diverted, and 
gathering round him with an air of great modeſty and po- 
liteneſs examined the make and ſorm of his clothes, as 
well as the texture of the materials of which they were 
compoſed - that when he parted from them, he took leave 
by a gentle ſhake of the hand, which they tendered him 
with the moſt graceful affability, nor adds he, “ did the 
men who were preſent appear to be at all diſſatisfied with 
my conduct, but on the contrary expreſſed, as far as I 
could judge, very great ſatisſaction at the publie attention 
which I paid to the ladies.“ 
Something of this kind appears to have happened in 
ſome of the other cities, but it was not general, and it 
is poſſible, that the novelty of the proceſſion may have 
been the moying cauſe of this indulgence to the Chineſe 
females on the above occaſions. 

Mr. Anderſon, however, draws from the whole of his 
obſervations the following concluſion, © In different parts 
of that extenſive country different cuſtoms may prevail; 
and the power of huſbands over their wives mY be ſuch 
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as ta render them maſters of their liberty, which they may 


_ exerciſe with ſeyerity, if circumſtances ſhould at any time 
ſuggeſt the neceſſity of ſuch a meaſure, or caprice fancy it: 
but I, do. not heſitate to aſſert, . that women in general, 
have a reaſonable liberty in China; and that there is the 
ſame communication and ſocial intercourſe with women, 
which, in Europe, is conſidered as a predominant charm 
of ſocial life.” 

This increaſe of liberty among the Chineſe females, 
appears to us to be the effect of a change of diſpoſition, 


rather than a change of laws reſpecting them, for if it 


originated in an alteration of the latter, the experience 

would be uniform, which is not the caſe any more than 
with putting bandages round the feet, which is evidently 
a partial and declining cuſtom. 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN- 
According to the book of Ceremonies, the education of 
a child ſhould commence at the yery moment of its birth, 
but it may be eaſily conceived that it muſt be then purely 


phyſical. 
At the age of ſix, if it be a male, he is made e 


with the numbers moſt in uſe, and with the names of the 


principal parts of the world. At eight he is inſtructed in 


the rules of politeneſs. The calendar becomes his ſtudy 
at the age of nine, and at ten he is ſent to a public 
ſchool, where he learns to read, write, and caſt accompts. 
From thirteen till fifteen he is taught muſic, and _ 
thing which he ſings conſiſts of moral precepts. 

When boys have attained to the age of fifteen, they are 
taught to handle a bow and arrow, and to mount on 


horſeback. At twenty they receive the firſt cap, if they 


are judged to deſerve it, and they are permitted to wear 
filk greſſes, ornamented with furs ; before that period they 
have ng right to wear any thing but cotton, 


* 
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It is much to be lamented that the Chineſe have no 
proper alphabet; and their children are above all to be 
pitied, who muſt be under the neceſſity of ſtudying ſo 
many thouſands of characters, each of which has a diſtinct 
and particular ſignification. The book firft put into their 
hands is an abridgement, which points out what a child 


ought to learn, and the manner in which he ſhould be 


taught. It is a collection of ſhort ſentences, conſiſting of 
three or four verſes each, all of which rhyme. 

After this elementary treatiſe, they put into theic hands 
the books which contain the doctiines of Confucius and 
Mencius, the ſenſe and meaniag of which is never ex- 
plained to them, until they know by heart all the cha- 
rafters, a method we conceive very diſguſting. While they 
are learning theſe letters, they are taught alſo to form 
them with a pencil. The expedient which they employ 
for this purpoſe is to furniſh them large leaves of 
paper on which are written or imprinted wich red ink 
very large characters, and all they are required to do, 
is, to cover theſe red characters with black ink, and to 
follow exactly their ſhape and figure; this inſenũbly ac- 


cuſtoms them to form the Ain ſtrokes. After this 


they are made to trace other characters placed under the 
paper on which they write; but theſe are black, a much 
fmaller than the former, 

As it is conſidered of great advantage to the Chineſe 
literati to be able to paint characters well, they on this 
account beſtow particular pains in forming the hands of 
younz people. A neatneſs in characters is made of the 
utmoſt conſequence in thoſe examinations, which ſtudents 


undergo before they are admitted to the firſt degree. A 


deficiency in this reſpect often occaſions them to be re- 
je ted. Of this F. Du Halde gives the following inſtances 
* A candidate for degrees, having, contrary to order, 
« made uſe of an abbreviation in writing the character, 
* ma, which ſignifies horſe, had the mortification of ſee- 
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« Ing his compoſition, though in other reſpects excellent, 


« rejected merely on that account, beſides being ſ:verely 
« rallied by the mandarin, who- told him that a horſe 
could not walk unleſs he had all his legs.“ 

When a fcholar is become maſter of a ſufficient number 
of characters, he is permitted to compoſe. In this exerciſe a 
kind of competition is eſtabliſhed. Twenty or thirty families, 
all of the ſame name, and who conſequently have only one 


hall for the manes of their anceſtors, agree to ſend their 


children to this hall twice a month in order to compoſe. 
Each head of a family in turn gives the ſubject of this 
literary conteſt, and adj udges the prize; a privilege which 
lays him under the neceflity of being at the expence of a 


dinner, which is given in the hall of competition. 1 


A fine of the value of about ten- pence ſterling is i 
poſed on the parent of each ſcholar, who abſents himſelf 


from this exerciſe; but ſeldom is there occaſion for recur- 


ring to ſuch an expedient. 


Competitions of this kind are, however, private, and 


have no concern with the rules of public education; but 


every ſtudent is obliged to complete a theſis, or eſſay, at 


leaſt twice a year, under the inſpection of an inferior 
mandarin of letters, ſtyled Hio. Acuian; and this practice is 


general thoughout all the provinces of the empire. The 


mandarins of letters, likewiſe, often order theſe ſtudents 
before them, to examine the progreſs they have made in 
their ſtudies, and to excite a ſpirit of emulation among 
them, without which it would be impoſſible for any of 
them ever to riſe to eminence. Even the governors of 
cities do not think it below their dignity to take this 
care upon themſelves. They order all. thoſe ſtudents, 
who live near their reſidence, to appear at their tribunal 
once a month. The author of the beſt compoſition 
is honoured with a prize, and the governor treats 
all the candidates on the day of competition at his oven 
expence. | | 
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Europeans can ſcarcely conceive how far the foyez 
reigns of China have carried their attention, in order ts 
promote and encourage letters. In every city and town; 
and almoſt in every village, there are maſters who keep 
ſchools for the purpoſe of teaching thoſe ſeiences with 


which the Chineſe are acquainted. Parents poſſeſſed of a 


certain fortune, provide preceptors for their children at 
home, who endeavour to form their minds to virtue, to 
initiate them in the rules of good breeding and the ac- 
cuſtomed ceremonies, and, when their age admits, to make 
them acquainted with the laws and hiſtory of their 
country. | L 7 i ü 
Theſe tutors, for the moſt part, have attained to one 
or two degrees among the literati. They continue their 


literary purſuits, and ſubmit to the different examinations; 
and the pupil frequently finds his preceptor become his 


viceroy. 


Students, who have paſſed the firſt examination, and 
have been judged capable of undergoing that of the man- 
darins, have arrived at that point, which terminates the 
education of infancy ; but if they attain to the different 
degrees without riſing to offices of ſtate, their education 
continues almoſt as long as their lives. | 

We ſhall ſay very little of the education of the Chi- 
neſe females.— It is confined to giving them a taſte for 
ſolitude, and accuſtoming them to modeſty, and even to 
ſilence. If their parents are rich, they are alſo inſtructed 
in ſuch accompliſhments as may render them agreeable 
and pleaſing. The duties of women in China, as in 
other Aſiatic countries, are merely of the paſſive kind. 


VESTMENTS Ax p DRESS| OF BOTH SEXES. 
In cities, the dreſs of the Chineſe is almoſt the ſame 


among people of both orders, and of either ſex; but 


certain appendages, or ornaments, diſtinguiſh the rank 
and dignity of thoſe who wear them, and ſevere chaſ- 
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tiſement would be the conſequence to any perſon who 
ſhould venture to aſſume a dreſs not authoriſed. | 

The Chineſe dreſs, in general, conſiſts of a veſt, which 
reaches to the ground, one part of which folds over the 
other, and is faſtened by four or five gold or ſilver but- 
tons, which are placed at a ſmall diſtance one from an- 
other. The ſleeves of this garment are wide towards the 
ſhoulder, and grow narrower as they approach the wriſt, 
where they terminate in the form of a horſe-ſhoe, cover= 
ing the hands, and leaving nothing to be ſeen but the 
ends of the fingers. The Chineſe alſo wear round their 
middles a large girdle of filk, the ends of which hang 
down to their knees. From this girdle is ſuſpended a 
ſheath, with a kind of knife, together with thoſe two 
ſmall Ricks which they uſe at their meals, | 
Under this robe they wear a pair of drawers ſuited to 
the ſeaſon. In ſummer they are made of linen; and 
ſometimes covered with another pair, of white taffety : 
thoſe for winter are of ſattin lined with fur; of cotton, 
or coarſe filk, and ſometimes of ſkins, particularly in the 
northern provinces. Their ſhirts are always wide, but 
very ſhort, and of different kinds of cloth, according ta 
the ſeaſon. Under his ſhirt, a Chineſe generally wears 
a filk net, which prevents it from adhering to the ſkin. 
In ſummer they have their necks always bare, and in 
winter they wear a collar, made of filk, ſable or fox's ſkin, 
Joined to their robe, which is then trimmed with ſheep's 
ſkin, or quilted with ſilk and cotton. That of the man- 
darins and people of quality is lined throughout with ſable 
brought from Tartary, or with fox's ſkin, trimmed with 
ſable. In ſpring it is lined with ermine. Above their 
robe, they wear alſo a kind of ſurtout, with wide fleeves, 
but very ſhort, which is lined in the ſame manner. 
Me have before obſerved, that the law has regulated 
every thing that relates to dreſs, and even fixed the ce- 
Cec 
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Jours that diſtinguiſh the different conditions. The 


emperor and princes of the blood alone wear yellow; 
certain mandarins are permitted to wear ſattin of a red 


ground, upon days of ceremony, but in general they are 


elothed in black, blue or violet. The colour to which the 
tommon people are confined, is blue or black; and their 

dreſs is always compoſed of plain cotton cloth. Of the | 
dreſſes of ceremony worn by the Chineſe mandarins, and 
their ornaments, &c. the annexed plates will furniſh the 


beſt idea. 


The Chineſe thuive their heads, but they have not 
been always accuſtomed to do this ; they formerly em- 
ployed great pains in preſerving their hair; but the Tat- 
tars, who ſubdued them, compelled them to eut it after 
their manner. This revolution in dreſs was not effected 
without bloodſhed, and it was neeeſſary to employ force, 


before they could be induced to imitate the Tartars. It 


muſt certainly appear ſingular, that the conqueror of China 
ſhould require this trifling and nonſenſical compliance, 
when he adopted their laws, their A, and their con- 
ſtitution. 

The ſmall portion of hair which the Chineſe preſerve 
bn the tops of their heads, or behind, is all that is allowed 


dy cuſtom ; it is era very long, and they plait it in 


the form of a tail. In ſummer they wear on their heads 
a kind of pyramidical cap, lined with ſattin, and covered 
with ratan, or cane, neatly wrought. To the top they 
fix a large tuft of red hair, which falling down covers it 
to the brim. | 

There is another kind of head-dreſs, which the man- 
darins and literati only have a right to wear: it is a cap 


of the ſame form as the preceding; but lined with red ſattin, 


and covered on the outſide with white. A large tuft of 
the fineſt red filk is fixed over it, which is ſuffered to 
hang, down, or wave with the wind. T hey however, 
generally uſe the common cap when they mount on horſe- 
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back, or during bad weather, becauſe it is better calcu- 
lated to keep off rain, and to ſhelter thoſe who wear it 
from the rays of the ſun. For winter they have {till another 
cap, Which is exceedingly warm: it is bordered with fable, 
ermine or fox's ſkin, and ornamented with a tuft of filk, 
like the former. 

People of condition when tw go abroad wear boots, 
of ſattin, ſilk or cotton, but always dyed. "Theſe boots 
have neither heel nor top, and they are made to fit the 
foot with the greateſt exactneſs. When they travel on 
horſcback, they have others, made of cow or horſe leather, 
prepared in ſuch a manner, that it is very ſoft and pliable. 
The boot ſtockings which they wear in winter, are of 
quilted ſtuff, lined with cotton: they reach above the top 
of the boot, and are ornamented with a border of velvet 
or cloth. For ſummer they have a cooler kind ; and in their 
houſes they wear a ſort of ſlippers, made of ſilk-ſtuff. The 
common people are contented with a kind of flippers, 
made of black cotton cloth. A Chineſe, dreſſed according 
to rule, would conſider it as great an omiſſion to forget 
his fan, as it would be to forget his boots. 

The dreſs of the Chineſe women, in its ſhape and form, 
ſeems to have been dictated by modeſty, ſeconded perhaps 
by jealouſy. Their robes are cloſe at top, and very long, 
With regard to the colour of their dreſſes, it is entirely 
arbitrary, and depends upon choice; but black or violet 
are generally adopted by thoſe advanced in life. 

Their general head-dreſs conſiſts in arranging their hair 
in ſeveral curls, among which are interſperſed ſmall tufts 
of gold or ſilver flowers. 

Young ladies wear alſo a kind of crown or bonnet made 
of paſtcboard covered with fine ſtuff or ſilk ; the fore-part 
riſes in a point above the forehead, and 1s covered with 
pearls, d$amonds and other coſtly ornaments. The reſt of 
the head is decorated with flowers, either natural or artifi- 
Fial, _ which are interſperſed ſmall diamond pins. 

Cee & 
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Among thoſe whimſical and wretched cuſtoms. from 
which no nation is wholly free, we muſt reckon the means 
employed by the Chineſe to preſerve the feet of their 
women almoſt as ſmall as they were when they firſt came 


into the world This cuſtom was formerly general through- 


out the empire, but appears now to be only very partial, 
and in the moſt unenlightened parts. The means made uſe 
of are as follow, when a female child is born, the nurfe 
wraps up its feet, and confines them by a vecy ©! e ban- 
dage; and this torture muſt be endured until _ foot has 
ceaſed to grow. On this account, a Chineſe woman ſub- 


* jected to this cuſtom, rather drags herſelf along than walks. 


Some writers have attributed the origin of this practice 
to jealouſy, while others have conſidered it as a political 
expedient, intended to inſpire females with a love of ſoli- 
tude, and to keep them in a continual ſtate of dependence; 
but be its origin what it may, like many other old pre- 
Judices, it is evidently growing into diſuſe. 

The dreſs of a Tartar lady is ſomewhat different from 


that of a Chineſe. The robe of the former is equally 


long; but the veſt which covers it, does not deſcend ſo 
low. This robe is alſo cloſe at the top; and the Tartar 
ladies wear, beſides, upon their breaſts, a very large band. 
Their uſual head-dreſs is a hat, ornamented ann 
to the fancy of the wearer. 

The dreſs of a villager differs from that worn by thoſe 
who live in towns. It conſiſts of a coarſe linen frock, 


over which is thrown a cotton veſt, that deſcends to the 


middle of his thigh. He has a pair of large drawers, that 
riſe to his girdle, and reach as far as the ancle, and his 
flippers, or rather wooden ſhoes, terminate at the toe in 
a ſharp point, which is turned backwards. 


BUILDINGS AND FURNITURE OF THE CHINESE. 
The Chineſe buildings, even public monuments, and 


the emperor's palaces, ſtrike more by their extent than 
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their aces Many of the imperial palaces may be 
compared to cities, and thoſe of the princes, principal 
mandarins, and people of great fortune are very extenſive. . 
The halls ſet apart for receiving viſits.are very neat, and 
provided with ſeats and other pieces of furniture; but 
nothing can be perceived in them which marks either mag- 
nificence or grandeur. The apartment where they enter- 
tain their intimate friends is equally plain and fimple. 0 
With regard to thoſe ſet apart for their women and chil- 
dren, they are inacceſſible to every ſtranger, were he 
even the deareſt and moſt intimate friend of the maſter 
of the houſe. 

The Chineſe gardens are laid out in ſuch a manner, as 
to particularly attract che attention of an European. In 
theſe gardens are ſeen groves, ponds, mountains, natural 
or artificial rocks, and winding alleys, which conduct to 
different points of view, each of which preſents a new 
object, &c. When the ground is of ſufficient extent, part 
of the garden is formed into a park, in which ſtags, 
does and other wild animals are kept. Fiſhes and aquatic 
birds are alſo bred in ponds and canals made for the 
purpoſe. 

The Chineſe are fond of every thing gigantic. Ac- 
cording to them, the beauty of a column conſiſts in its 
fize and height; and that of a hall, in its great extent : 
all ancient nations were fond of this groteſque archi- 
tecture. | 
The Chineſe ſhew little deſire for ornamenting and 
embelliſhing the interior part of their houſes : they have 

neither mirrors, tapeſtry, nor gilding. They receive ne 
"viſits but in a particular hall deſtined for that purpoſe, 
in the front part of the houſe, in order to prevent thoſe who 
are admitted into it from having any communication with 
the inner apartments. Its ornaments conſiſt of large lan- 
terns, made of painted ſilk, which are ſuſpended from the 
ceiling; tables, cabinets, ſcreens, chairs, and. abundance 


* 
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of vaſes, of porcelain. The furniture, in general, is 
covered with varniſh fo tranſparent, that the veins of the 
wood may be ſeen through it, and ſo bright and ſhining, 
that it ſtrongly reflects different objects, and its ſplendour 
is not a little heighten-d by thoſe figures which are painted 
upon it, in different colours, or done over with gilding. 
The Chineſe neither uſe, nor are they acquainted with 
me art of manufacturing rich tapeſtries like thoſe in Eu- 
rope. Thoſe uſed by the wealthieſt people, are of white 
fattin with birds, flowers, landſcapes, &c. painted upon 
them. Sometimes they contain alſo, in large characters, 
/ 2 few moral ſentences, which generally compoſe a kind of 
enigma. The poor are contented with whitening the walls 
af their apartments, or covering them* with that fort of 
paper which is brought us from China, and which people 
of fortune, in Europe, often employ to ornament ſome 
* of theirs. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE REJOLEINGS. 


We have already noticed the manner in which the empe- 
ror of China celebrates the vernal feſtival. It is celebrated 
| alfo on the ſame day throughout the reſt of the empire, 
Ii the morning, the governor of cvery city comes forth 
from his palace, crowned with flowers, and ſeats hime 
elf in a chair, amidſt the noiſe of different inſtruments, 
and the acclamations of the people. 

A proceſſion is now formed in the following order. A 
number of perſons bearing flambeaux, &c. go firſt; the 
muſicians follow next; then the governor in the chair ſur- 
zounded with ſveral litters covered with ſilk carpets, or- 
namented with the repreſentations of illuſtrious perſons 
who have encouraged agriculture, or ſome hiſtorical print 
en the ſame ſubject. 

A large figure, made of baked a repreſenting a cow 
with git horns, comes next: forty men are ſometimes 
ſcarcely ſufficient to Support it. A child, with one foot 
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naked, and the other ſhod, which repreſents the Spirit of 
Labour and Diligence, follows, and ketps continually beat- 
ing the image with a rod, to make it advance. Labour- 
ers, armed with their implements of huſvandry, march 
behind; and a number of comedians, and pepe in maſks, 
cloſe the rear, whoſe groteſque appea ance and attitudes 
afford much entertainment to the populace. ö 

The proceſſion advances towards the eaſtern gate, to 
meet the ſpring, and then returns to the governor's palace 
in the ſame order. After this, the cow is {tripped of all 
its ornaments ; and a prodigious number of earthen calves 
are taken flom its belly, which are diſti ĩibuted among the 
crowd. The large figure itſelf is broken in pieces, and 
diſtributed alſo in like manner. The governor then puts 
an end to the ceremony, by making a ſhort oration in 
| praiſe of agriculture, in which he endeavours to ex- 
cite his hearers not to neglect ſo uſeful and valuable 
an art. | 
During the whole of this proceſſion, the ſtreets through 
which it paſſes are hung with carpets; lanterns are di{= 
played, and the evening is cloſed with a brilliant illumi- 
nation. A common reader will cafily diſcern what that 
leſſon is which the Chineſe government wiſhes to incul- 
cate by the emblematical repreſentations and ceremoni- 
ous atteniion to this proceſſion. 

The Chineſe have alſo two other feſtivals, which. are 
celebrated wich ſtill more pomp and ſplendour than that 
now deſcribed. One of them is on the commencement of 
the year; the other is called the feaſt of lanterns. Dur- 
ing the celebration of the firſt, all affairs, whether pri- 
vate or public, are ſuſpended; the tribunals are ſhut ; 
the poſts are ſtopped ; preſents are given and received; 
the inferior mandarins go to pay their reſpects to Veit 
ſuperiors, children to their parents, and. fervants to their 
maſters, &c. „ This,“ F. Du Halde ſays, © is what the 
“ Chineſe call taking leave of the old year.” Al the family 
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aſſemble in the evening, and partake of a grand repaſt. 
To this no ſtranger is admitted ; but they become more 
ſociable on the day following ; and their whole time is 
employed in plays, diverſions and feaſting, which is con- 

cluded in the evening by illuminations. | 
The feaſt of lanterns is fixed for the fifteenth day of 
the firſt month: but it begins on the evening of the 
thirteenth, and ends on the ſixteenth. It is eaſter to de- 
ſcribe this feſtival than to diſcover its origin, or the 
| period at which it was at firſt celebrated. It is univerſal 
throughout the empire; and all China is illuminated on 
the ſame day, and at the ſame hour. Every city and 
village, the ſhores of the ſea, and the banks of the rivers, - 
are hung with lanterns, of various ſhapes and ſizes 

* Some of them are even ſeen in the courts, and in the 

windows of the pooreſt inhabitants. The Abbe Grofer 
aſſerts, that rich people ſometimes expend eight or nine 
pounds ſterling, for one lantern ; and that thoſe which 
the emperor, viceroys, and great mandarins order to be 
made, coſt ſometimes an hundred or an hundred and fifty 
pounds each. 

Theſe lanterns are very large, and ſome of them are 
compoſed of ſix wooden frames, either painted or neatly 
gilt, and filled up with fine tranſparent filk, upon which | 
are painted flowers, animals, and human figures ; others 
are round, and made of a blue, tranſparent kind of horn. 

Several lamps, and a great number of wax-candles, are 
put into theſe lanterns ; to the corners of each are fixed 

- fireamers of ſattin and ſilk of different colours; and a 
curious piece of carved-work is placed over its top. 

It appears evident that the Chineſe are acquainted 

-with our magic lantern, which they uſe in this feſtival, 
and which perhaps has been borrowed from them. 

F. Du Halde obſerves, that “ they cauſe ſhadows 
« to appear, which repreſent princes and princeſſes, ſol- 
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* (ers, buffoons, and other characters, the geſtures of 
&« which are ſo conformable to the words of thoſe who 
α put them in motion, that one is almoſt induced to 
«« believe that they ſpeak in reality.“ Theſe ſeem to be 
the ſame as the Ombres Chinoiſes, exhibited at the Palais 
Reyal at Verſailles, and ſinee at ſome of our places of 
ſummer amuſement i in London. 

The Chineſe fire-works, ſo juſily celebrated, are dit. 
played in all their varieties during this feſtival, and a 

large one is exhibited in each quarter of the city. 
Of the manner in which the Chineſe obſerve their or- 
dinary holidays, Mr. Anderſon has given us the follow- 
ing account from his own obſervation : 

« In the firſt place they purchaſe proviſfibris MEPs 
eo their ſituation and capacity, which are dreſſed, and placed 
before a ſmall idol, fixed on an altar, in ſome form or 
other. Every Chineſe has one of theſe idols in His habi- 
tation, whether it be on the larid, or ori the water, in 
a houſe, or a junk. This repaſt, with bread and fruit, and 
three ſmall cups of wine, ſpirits; and vinegar, are, after a 
threefold obeiſance from the people of the houſe to the 
idol, carried to the front of their dwelling: they there 
knee] and pray, with great fervour, for ſeveral minutes; 
and, after frequently beating their heads on the ground, 
they riſe, and throw the contents of the three cups to the 
right and left of them. They. then take a bundle of 
ſmall pieces of gilt paper, which they ſet on fire, and 
hold over the meat. This cercmonial is. ſucceeded by 
lighting ſtrings of ſmail crackers, which hang from the 
end of a cane, and are made to crack over the meat. 
The repaſt is then placed before the idol or Joſh, as 
it is called, (a term which means a deity) and after a 
repetition of obeiſance, they conclude with .a joyous 
: N ak cxhilarated by a * of {pirits, RES. are 
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always boiled in pewter or copper veſſels before they 


are taken. 
„On dde, fr of March it bs uſual, according to 


ancient cuſtom, for dramatic pieces to be performed on 


ſtages in the principal ſtreets of the different towns through- 
out the empire, for the amuſement of the poor people, 
who are not able to purchaſe thoſe pleaſures This 
beneficent act continues for a ſucceſſion of ſeveral days, 
at the expence of the emperor , ſo that every morning and 
evening, during this period, the lower elaſſes of his ſub- 
jects enjoy a favorite pleaſure without coſt, and blefs 
the hand which beſtows it on them.” 

The Chineſe endeavour to render every public ceremony 
as ſtriking as poſſible. A viceroy, whenever he quits his 
palace, does it with a pomp truly regal, indeed far more 
fo than any European monarch 5 but this ſplendor is no- 
thing, when compared with that of the emperor when 


| he leaves his palace on any public oecaſion, or *when 


he goes to ſacrifice in the temple of the Tien. The 


whole of the princes. of the blood on theſe occaſions at- 


tend, as do all the principal mandarins and grandees of 


the court, in their dreſſes of ceremony. The proceſſion 


is wholly regulated by the court of ceremonies, and un- 
der their direction; and on any very particular occaſion, 


two thoufand of the literati, or mandarins, generally cloſe 
the proceffion. Of the appearance of the emperor in his 


carriage of ceremony, and of the attendant mandarins 
fome idea may be formed by the annexed plate. | 


PRIVATE DIVERSIONS, ENTERTAINMENTS AND 
CEREMONIES. 


As the Chineſe ; employ moſt of their time in attendapre” . 
on their duty as members of ſociety, they beſtow: very 
little on amuſements. Naturally a grave people, they 
feld om aſſume an air of gaicty, but in compliance with 
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ſome order, or eſtabliſhed cuſtom. They, however, have 
actors, and theatrical pieces, both comic and tragic ; but 
they have no public theatres authoriſed by government, 
and their actors, like thoſe of. the Tartar nations, are 
ſtrollers, who attend the houſes of thoſe who are able 
to pay them. Dancing, the favourite amuſement of 
European nations, is little if at all praQtiſed in 
China. : 

Hunting and ſhooting, which the titled tvrants of 
Europe wiſh to confine excluſively to themſelves, is free 
to every perſon in China, and if any one is defirous of 
enjoying it alone, he cauſes a quantity of game to be ſhut 
up in a cloſe park, Every farmer is at liberty to pre- 
vent the deſtruction of his crops, by killing all thoſe 
animals which come to ravage his fields, without being 
in danger of proſecution as a poacher, or ſubjected to 
impriſonment and fine for ſo doing. 

Fiſhing is conſidered by the Chineſe rather as an 
object of commerce and induſtry than amuſement. In 
their great fiſheries, they uſe nets ; but private people 
_ employ a line. They uſe alſo for this purpoſe, in certain 
provinces, a kind of bird, the plumage of which is grey; 
its neck and bill are long, and the latter is very ſharp 
and hooked. This bird is trained to catch fiſh, almoſt 
in the ſame manner as dogs are taught to purſue 
game. 55 4 5 
There is another method of fiſhing, which, though 
very ſimple, is practiſed only by the Chineſe. They 
nail a board, about two feet in breadth, upon the edges 
of a long, narrow boat, from one end to the other. 
This board, which is covered with a white ſhining var- 
niſh, is placed in ſuch a manner, -that it flopes almoſt 


imperceptibly, until it reaches the water: it is only 
uſed on moon-light nights ; and is always turned towards 


the moon, that the reflection of the light may inereaſe 
D dd 2 : | 
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its brightneſs and ſplendour and deceive the fiſh, which, 
in ſporting, often miſtake this yarniſhed plank for the 
water, on account of its colour, throw themſelves towards 
it, and fall into the boat. | | 

The ſoldiers alſo have a method of fiſhing with a bow 
and arrow ; the latter of which is fixed to the bow by 
a ſtring, both to prevent it from being loſt and to en- 
able them to draw out the fiſh which the arrow has 
pierced : others make uſe of tridents, to catch large fiſh, 
| Which are ſometimes found in the mud. 

Theſe are almoſt all the amufements in which the 
Chineſe indulge themſelves. They are entirely ignorant 
of all games of chance, and though they have muſicians 
and fingers, they are far from having operas, or any 
regular ſpectacle deſervi ing of the notice of an enlightened 
European. 

The ceremonies of the Chineſe depend more upon 
poſitive laws, than an cuſtom. Every perſon, from the 
chiefs of the firſt claſs, to the humbleſt individual in 
the loweſt, is perfeQly acquainted with the titles he 
muſt give to others, and with thoſe that are due to 
himſelf ; he knows alſo what marks of politeneſs he has 
reaſon to expect, and thoſe which it his duty to 
ſhew ; the” honours he can accept, and thoſe which he 

ought to pay. Thus in China there are no diſputes 
concerning rank and precedency, two points which, in 
other countries, have produced quarrels, occaſioned blood- 
ſhed, and propagated enmity, that has been even tranſ- 
mitted to ſucceeding generations. 

A viſit in China is conſidered as an affair of very 
great ſolemnity ; it requires formal preliminaries, with 
which Europeans are unacquainted, or which they have 
thought proper to lay afide, They bear a near reſem- 
blance to thoſe we have noticed among the Tartars, 
varied only by a few trivial circumſtances, and, thero- 
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fore, do not call for a particular deſcription. Viſits, 
which are paid by the inhabitants of any city to the 
governor, are always accompanied with preſents, of more 
or leſs value. 

When a governor has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal, 
and mildneſs towards the people, the literati of his dif- 
trict have recourſe to the following expedient, in order to 
acquaint him, that he is univerſally eſteemed. "They 
cauſe a dreſs to be made for him, compoſed of ſmall 
ſquare pieces of ſattin; ſome red, others blue, green, black, 
yellow, &c. His birth-day is choſen as a time proper 
for preſenting it ; they then carry it with great ceremony, 
amidſt the ſound of different muſical inſtruments. On 
their arrival, they are introduced into the outer hall, 
their preſence is announced, and the magiſtrate ſoon after 
makes his appearance. They then preſent this veſtment, 
and beg him to put it on. The mandarin at firſt re- 
fuſes, and declares he has not merited that honor; but 
he at length yields to the intreaties of the literati, and 
the prayers of the people. This chequered garment is 
conſidered as the emblem of all the nations that wear dif- 
ferent dreſſes, and by this ceremony they mean to in- 
form the mandarin, that he is worthy of ruling them 
all. 5 N 8 
A viſit to a ſuperior muſt always be paid before dinner, 
faſting, atleaſt before wine has been taſted ; for a manda- 
rin would conſider it as a groſs inſult, did the perſon who 
viſits him, in the leaſt ſmell of this liquor. However, if 
a viſit is returned the ſame day it is received, it may be 
done after dinner, for this is a mark of attention and re- 
ſpect, which excuſes every thing. 

No perfon in China can pay a viſit, without previouſly 
| ſending a viſiting card, called Tje-tſee, to the porter of 
the perſon to whom the honour is intended. This card 
is generally of red paper ornamented with a few gilded 
flowers, except the perſon ſending or receiving it be in 
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mourning, and then it is black; it is folded up in the 
form of a ſcreen, the viſitor's name is written on one. of 
the folds ; and the ſtile of the card is more or leſs reſpect- 
kul, according to the rank and quality of the perſon to 
whom it is ſent. | 13 | 
Viſits may be avoided, if thoſe to whom they are in- 
tended be of ſuperior rank to thoſe who propoſe to pay 
them, but not otherwiſe. By receiving the Tie- ſſce, or 
card, the perſon is ſuppoſed to receive the viſit, and the 
porter is deſired to tell the viſitor, that to put him to as 
little trouble as poſſible, he is begged not to get out of his 
chair. After which, either on the ſame or on ſome of the 
three following days, the perſon viſited returns a Tie-tſce, 
which is only ſimply received, or followed by a real viſit. 
Epiſtolary correſpondence, even between private indi- 
viduals, is always attended with certain eſtabliſhed cere- 
monies, and theſe become more complicated if it is with 
a perſon of rank or diſtinction. Among people of the 
higher and moderate ranks, ſomething more is required 
in ſaluting than ſimply bowing or lifting the hat, as in 
Europe. A common falutation conſiſts in joining both 
hands together before the breaſt, moving them in an affec- 
tionate manner, bending the head a little, and reciprocally 
pronouncing Tfin-tfin, a complimentary word, which 
has almoſt the ſame ſignification as your humble ſervant. 
When a perſon of the lower order meets another of ſupe- 
rior rank, it is then neceſſary to join the hands, raiſe 
them above the forehead, afterwards bring them down 
to the earth, and bow with the whole body. 4 
When two perſons who are acquainted meet after an 
abſence of any time, they both fall on their knees oppo- 
fite one another, bend their bodies to the earth, then raiſe 
them up, and repeat the ſame ceremonies two or three 
times. At an ordinary interview, a common phraſe an- 
ſwering to how dye do? is uſed, and the anſwer is: very 
well, thanks to your abundant felicity, Cao-Ilao-ye-hung-fe. - 
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When the Chineſe ſee a man who is in good health, they 
fay to him 7' ung-fo, that is to ſay, proſperity is PO in 
your hooks ; you have a happy countenance. 

When two mandarins, of equal rank, meet in the ſtreet, 
they never quit their chairs; each joins both hands, moves 
them duwnwards, then raifes them to the forehead, and 
this ſalutation is repeated until they are out of each others 
ſight; but if one of the two be of higher rank than the 
other, the inferior orders his chair to ſtop; or if he is 
on horſeback, he diſmounts, and makes a profound bow 
to his ſuperior. In a word, politeneſs in China is as pre- 
valent even in villages as in cities; and, as it has been 
eſtabliſhed into a law, it is attended with as little ſince- 
rity in the one as in the other. 

A Chineſe, when addreſſing his ſuperior, ſpeaks neither 
in the firſt nor in the ſecond perſon. He will neither 
fay I, nor you, but if he acknowledges a favour received, 
he will ſay, the ſervice which his lordſhip has rendered to 
his little ſervant, has been very acceptable to him. A ſon, 
when ſpeaking to his father, never ſtiles himſelf his ſong 
but his grandfon, though he 1s perhaps the oldeſt of the 
family, and probably father of a family himſelf. | | 

He will alfo often make uſe of his own name, that is 
to ſay, of the name given him at that period, for the 
Chineſe have different names, in ſucceſſion, according 
with their age and rank. The family name is that given 
at their birth; this is common to all thoſe who are de- 
ſcended from the fame grandfather. A month after, the 
mother and father give what is termed a diminutive name 
to their ſon, which is generally that of a flower, animal, 
&c. This name is changed when the youth has made 
ſome progreſs in his education at a public ſchool, and gene- 
rally for ſome flattering appellation, given by the maſter, 
which the pupil adds to his family name. When he 
attains to manhood, he requeſts a new name from his 
friends, and this he retains during life, unleſs he riſes to 
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ſome dignity. He is then honoured with another, ſuited 
to his talents and office. No other is afterwards given 
him, not even that of his family. In this they are the 
counterparts of the titled ariſtocracy of Europe. 

The repaſts or entertainments of people of diſtinction 
are generally ſumptuous, and always accompanied with 
the moſt ceremonious etiquette, and the ancient emperors 
eſtabliſhed it as a law, for thoſe who might give entertain- 
ments, that they ſhould ſalute each gueſt, ſeparately, every 
time they Crank. 

The ceremonial of the invitation is not 1 complex 
* that of the entertainment. An invitation is never 
ſuppoſed to be given with ſincerity, until it has been re- 
newed three or four times in writing. A card is ſent on 
the evening before the entertainment; another, in the 
morning of the appointed day; and a third, when every 
thing is prepared, and nothing neceſſary to be done but 
to fit down to table. Ceremonies are then renewed, 
which conſume a great deal of time, and conſiſt of apolo- 
gies, excuſes, acknowledgements, &c. much in the Tartar 
manner, and equally abſurd. At theſe entertainments, 
comedies are often acted, and different exhibitions of flight 
of hand diſplayed. The repreſentation eommences with the 
noiſe of drums, covered with buffalo's hide, and the found 
of flutes, fifes, trumpets, and ſome other inſtruments, uſed 
by the Chineſe only, and which, perhaps, would afford 
Ittle pleaſure to people of any other country. 

The Chineſe begin theſe repaſts, not by eating, but by 
drinking; the intendant, or maitre-d hotel, falling down 
on one knce invites the gueſts to take a glaſs. Each then 
lays hold, with both his hands, of that which is placed for 
him, raiſes it as high as his forehead, then brings it down 
below the table, and again lifts it to his mouth : the maſ- 
ter of the houſe pre ſſes them to drink heartily, and ſets them 
an example, by ſhewing them all round the bottom of 
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His cup, in order that he may excite, each of them to 
imitate him. 

It is while they a are drinking, that the diſhes on the tables 
are removed, and others brought in, all of which are in 
the form of ragouts. The Chinefe never uſe knives in 
their repaſts; and two ſmall ſharp-pointed ſticks, orna- 


mented with ivory or filver, fupply the place of forks. 


Their boulli, which anſwers to European ſoup, is never 
ferved up, till towards the middle of the fepaſt, and 
is accompanied by ſmall loaves, of meat pies, which they 
take up with their ſmall ſticks, ſleep them in the ſoup, 
and eat them, without waiting for any ſignal, or attending 
to any cetemony. The repaſt continues, and ceremo- 
nies preſerve their utmoſt formallty, till the vety moment 
in which tea is introduced: after which the company all 
riſe from table, and retite, either into another hall, or 
into the garden, where they amuſe themſelves, and enjoy 
4 ſhort interval of repoſe between dinner and the deſſerts 

The deflert, like the entertainment, conſiſts of numerous 
diſhes of fweet-meats, fruits prepared different ways, hams 
and falted ducks, which have been dried in the ſun, toge= 
ther with ſhell and other kinds of ſmall fiſh. The ſame 
ceremotiies are again renewed before the gueſts take theit 
Places at table; and every one fits down to that at which 
he was before: larger cups are then brought ; the maſter 
of the houſe invites the company to drink more freely; 
and he ftill gives them an example, which is 9 
followed. | 

Theſe entertalnments begin towards the clofe of the day, 
and never end till midnight. Each then returns to his 
own home, carried in a chair, preceded by ſeveral domeſ- 
tics, who carry large lanterns of oiled paper, on Which 
the quality, and ſometimes the name of their maſter, are 
inſcribed in large characters. Without this attendance 
no one ever ventures to go abroad, at ſuch an hour, for hs 
would infallibly be ſtopped by the guard. The day fol- 
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lowing it is cuſtomary to return a card of thanks to the | 
officer of the watch. 

We have already ſaid, that all their diſhes are cooked 
in the manner of ragouts; but they are all very different 
in taſte, highly ſeaſoned, and much leſs expenſive than 
ours. ; 
The wines drank at theſe entertainments have no re- 
ſemblance to thoſe of Europe, either in taſte or quality: 
they do not procure them from the vine, but from rice 
of a particular kind. The method of preparing this wine 
is to lay the rice to ſteep for twenty or thirty days in 
water, into which ingredients of a different nature are 
ſucceſſively thrown; it is afterwards boiled, as ſoon as it 
becomes diſſolved by the heat it immediately ferments 
and throws up a vaporous ſcum, not much unlike that 
of new wines. A very pure liquor is found under this 
ſcum, which is drawn off, and poured into earthen veſlels 
well varniſhed. Of the remaining lees a ſpirit is made, 


- little inferior in ſtrength to ſome of ours in Europe: it 


is even ſometimes ſtronger, and much more inffammable. 
The Chineſe, or rather the Tartars, uſe alſo another kind 
of wine, made from the fleſh of ſheep, ſimilar to what we 
have before noticed when ſpeaking of the Mogul tribes. | 

Such is the food, and ſuch the liquors which the Chi- 


neſe uſe at their entertainments, which are given with 


generous hoſpitality. The Chineſe are, however, natu- 
rally ſober : and thoſe in eafy circumſtances live OY on. 
pork, which they eat every day. | 

The common people, who are the ſuffering part in 
every country, live very poorly in China, as well as 
elſewhere : they are ſatisfied, in times of ſcarcity, with 


the fleſh of horſes and dogs. — That of « cats and rats is 


alſo ſold publicly in the ſtreets. . 
The immenſe population of China prevents the eaſe and 


convenience of the greater number. In ſuch a country, 
an extenſive foreign commerce ſhould be united to the 
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higheſt cultivation.— The latter the Chineſe have not 
neglected; but they are not yet fully ſenſible of the im- 
portance of the former, though their mines of gold and 


ſilver, which are now ulclefs, might be employed to the 
WI advantage. 


| ' FUNERAL RITES. 

The day on which an individual dies in China is always 
very ſplendid ; and many receive more honor and homage 
at that period than ever they did when alive. 

A A few moments after a perſon has expired, he is 
dreſſed out in his richeſt attire, and with every badge of his 
dignity. He is then placed in the coffin which has been 
purchaſed for him, or which he himſelf provided in his 
life-time z for one of the moſt anxious cares of a Chineſe- 
is to prepare himſelf a coffin, which ſometimes remains 
twenty years uſcleſs in the family, though conſidered by the 
head of it, as the moſt valuable piece of furniture in his 
poſſeſſion. In caſes of poverty, when all other means 
fail, the ſon often ſells himſelf, or becomes a ſlave, to pro- 
cure his father a coffin. | 
| Theſe coffins are formed of ſtrong planks, fix inches 
in thickneſs, and often more, and in order that they may 
better reſiſt the injuries of time, they are daubed over 
with pitch and bitumen, and afterwards varniſhed, 
The cuſtom of opening dead bodies, any more than 
robbing of burying-grounds, is not practiſed in China. 
It would be conſidered there as an act of the moſt wan- 
ton cruelty, and worthy of the ſevereſt puniſhment. In 
preparing the body for interment, they firſt ſprinkle, in 
the bottom of the coffin, a ſmall quantity of lime, on 
which they lay the corpſe, taking care to place its head 
on a pillow, and to add a quantity of cotton to keep it 
more ſteady, and prevent it from ſhaking. The lime 
and cotton ſerve alſo to receive the moiſture which may 


idue from it. 0 245 10M 
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In this manner the body remains expoſed ſeven days, - 
but theſe may be redyced to three, if any ſubſtantial rea- 
ſon renders. i it neceſſary. Püring this interval, all the 
relations and friends come and pay their reſpeQts to the 
deceaſed, and the neareſt relations remain in the houſe. 
The coffin is expoſed in the hall of ceremony, which is 
then hung with white, the colour of Chineſe mourning, 
but ſome pieces of black, or vialet-coloured filk, are in- 
terſperſed, as well as ſome other ornaments of mourning. 
Before the coffin is placed upon a table, the image of the 
deceaſed, or a caryed ornament inſcribed with his name, 
accompanied with flowers, fung. and lighted wax 
candles, 1 

Thoſe who enter the hall, ſalute the coffin, in the ſame 
manner as if the perſon were till alive, proſtrate them- 
ſelves before the table, and knock their foreheads againſt 
the earth; they afterwards place upon the table ſome per- 
fumes and wax candles, whieh they have taken caro to 
provide for that purpoſe. The intimate friends of the 
deceaſed, or thoſe who are ſuppoſed to have been ſo, a- 
company theſe ceremonies with frequent ſighs, and other 
marks of ſorrow, either real or pretended, | 

Thoſe who come ta pay their reſpects ta the dead, are. 
afterwards conducted into another apartment, where they 
are treated with tea, and ſometimes with dried fruits and 
ſweetmeats. A diſtant relation or ſome intimate friend of the 
family, on this occaſion performs the part of maſter of the- 
ceremonies ; he introduces the viſitors, and in like man- 
ner accompanies them to. the door when e ta 

depart. 

The relations and friends of the 8 are again in- 
formed of the day fixed for performing the funeral rites, and 
ſew of them ever fail to attend, according to invitation. 
When they arrive at the burying place, the coffin is 
depoſited in a tomb appropriated for it, not far from 
Which there are tables ranged in different halls, for the pur» 
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poſe of giving a repaſt to the aſſiſtants ; which is ſerved 
up, after the ceremony, with the greateſt ſplendour. 

Burying places in China are always ſituated at a ſmall . 
diſtance from a city or town, and generally upon ſome 
eminence, around which are planted pines and cypreſles 
a cuſtom which has exiſted, at the ſame period, in different 
nations who never had the leaſt communication with each 
other. | | os 
Some of the Chineſe have carried their attachment. ſo 
far, as to preſerye in their houſes, for three or four years, 
the bodies of their deceaſed fathers. Mourning, as we have 
before obſerved, continues in China three years, and dur- 
ing that long interval they abſtain from the uſe of fleſh. 
and wine; they can aſſiſt at no entertainment of ceremony, 
nor frequent any public aſſembly. When they have oc 
fion to go abroad, which is even not permitted them. at 
firſt, the chair in which they are carried is commonly: 
covered with a white cloth. Theſe are general rules for 
every Chineſe who is in mourning ; but thoſe who pre- 
ſerve the bodies of their fathers in their houſes, _— 
on themſelves a great many others. 

When a Chineſe dies in a province in which he was 
net born, his children formerly claimed a right to tranſport 
the body to the burying-place of their anceſtors, This 
right has been converted into an indiſpenſable duty. A ſong 
who ſhould be wanting in this reſpect, would be dif. 
graced in his family, and his name would never be placed 
in the hall of anceſtors, a place where the different branches 
of a family meet once a year to pay honor to the memory 
of their deceaſed friends, by an offering to their manes. 


TRADE Of THE CHINESE, MANNER OF n 
SELLING, &c. 


| The internal commerce of China is nin ; ho. on 
the other hand, its foreign trade is much inferior to that 


of. any of the commercial powers of Europe. 
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The great number of canals and rivers by which China 
is interſected, tend to facilitate the conveyance of mer- 
chandiſe, and its prodigious population ſecures a rapid 
ſale. It is, beſides, not at all expenſive to commence 
ſhop-keeper in China: a family poſſeſs often but one 
crown, and ſometimes leſs, yet with this flender ſtock 
they begin trade; they purchaſe proviſions, which have 
always a ready ſale; the profits ariſing enable them to 
deal to a larger extent, and at the end of a few years it 
is common to ſee a petty ſhop converted into a ware- 
houſe. | | 
In no country is miſtruſt more neceſſary for a merchant, 
than in China; for a Chineſe trader conſiders it as an eſta- 
bliſhed maxim, that the buyer's intention is to give as lit- 
tle as poſſible, and even nothing, if the vender would 
conſent, and therefore, by the ſame reaſoning, thinks him- 
ſelf authoriſed to _ 4 as much from the other as he poſ- 
_ Can. 

The beſt attended fairs of Europe afford but a faint 
picture of that immenſe number of buyers and ſellers, 
with which the large cities of China are continually 
crowded, and of whom we may fairly ſay, that the one- 
half are employed in over-reaching the other. Againſt 
ftrangers in particular, the Chineſe merchants exerciſe, 
without any ſenſe of ſhame, their inſatiable rapacity. Of 
this F. Du Halde gives a ſtriking example, which might 
be ſupported by many others. The captain of an Eng- 
<« liſh veſſel agreed with a Chineſe merchant at Canton, 
4 for ſeveral bales of ſilk, to be furniſhed againſt a cer. 
« tain time. When they were ready, the captain went with 
« his interpreter to examine whether they were ſound 
+ and in good condition. On opening the firſt bale, he 
« found it according to his wiſh, but all the reſt were 
damaged. The captain reſented this treacherous con- 
duct, and reproached the Chineſe merchant in the fete 
« vereſt terms for his diſhoneſty. The Chineſe, aſtec 
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having heard him for. ſome time, with great coolneſs 
zeplied, « blame, fir, your knave of an interpreter ; he 
* afſured me that you Would not inſpect the bales.” | 

The lower claſs of people are, above all, very dextrous 
in counterfeiting and adulterating every thing they fell. 
Sometimes an European thinks he has bought a capon, 
and receives nothing but ſkin, all the reſt has been ſcooped 
out, and its place fo ingeniouſly filled, that the deception is 
not eaſily difcovered. 

The counterfeit hams of the Chineſe have been often 
mentioned. They are made of wood, cut in the form of 


a ham, and coated over with a certain kind of earth, which 


is covered with hog's ſkin, and fo curiouſly painted and 
prepared, that a knife is neceſſary to detect the fraud. 

The Chineſe are not at all fitted for maritime com- 
merce. Their veſſels ſeldom go beyond the ſtraits of 
Sunda; their longeſt voyages towards Malacca extend only 
to Achen; towards the ſtraits, as far as Batavia; and north- 
ward as far as Japan. Their commerce with this iſland, 
conſidering the articles of exchange which they procure 
at Cambzya, or at Siam, produces them at leaſt cent. per 
cent. | 

Their trade with the Manillas is leſs profitable. their 
gain being about fifty per cent. It is rather more at Ba- 
tavia ; and the Dutch ſpare no pains to invite the Chineſe 
among them. Chineſe traders go alſo, though but ſeldom) 
to Achon, Malacca, Thor, Patan and Ligor, belonging to 
Siam and Cochinchina, From theſe places they bring 
gold aud tin, but eſpecially objects of luxury for the table, 
and ſome other more neceſſary articles. 

One great obſtacle to the progreſs of magitime com- 
merce among the Chineſe, is their indifference reſpect- 
ing it, and the bad conſtruction of their veſſels. This 
they themſelves acknowledge; but to attempt to remove 
it, according to them, would be derogating from the laws, 
and ſubverting the conſtitution of the empire ; and, there- 
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fore no doubt, equally ſeditious with an Engliſhman at- 
tempting to reſtore the ene + of Great Britain to Its 
| original _— 


LITERATURE, ARTS, axp SCI- 
ENCES or Tas CHINESE. 


E- will not be expected in a work of this kind, that 
we ſhould enter into criticiſms on the Chineſe language; 
it is, however, perhaps of all the languages of the early 
ages the only one now ſpoken The following are the 
obſervations of the Abbe Groſier reſpeQing it, whoſe 
opinion is, that it has never undergone, in iis different 
parts, any material change ſince the foundation of the 
empire: 

ln the Chineſe there are four diſtind languages 
„ Firſt, the Kou-ouen, or language of the King, and 
other ancient claſſical books; it is not ſpoken at pre- 
<« ſent, but the ſpeeches in the Chou-king, and the 
«© ſongs of the Chi-king, prove it to have been ſpoken 
in the early ages. The diction is ſo laconic, that it is 
« almoſt impoſſible for thoſe who have little praQice 
<< in reading the Chineſe authors to underſtand it, the 
« ideas are ſo various and ſo wrapt up in the words, as 
*< one of the miſſionaries expreſſes it. Nothing can 
exceed this manner of writing ; it unites energy and 
* depth of thought, with boldneſs of metaphor, ſplen- 
dor of imagery, and harmony of ſtyle; but it is dif- 
< ficult to learn, and requires a very laborious applica- 
<< tion te cender it familiar. 
| Fff 
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c Secondly, the Ouen-tchang.— This is the language 
uſed in compoſitions where a noble and elevated ſtyle is 
requiſite, It is never ſpoken, but ſentences and com- 
plimentary expreſſions are often borrowed from it. 
The Ouen-tchang has not the ſame laconic brevity and 
ſublimity as the Kon-onen ; it is, however, conciſe, 
natural, and eaſy, and abounds with a variety ot 
grand and beautiful expreſſions ; but it is not much 
adapted to the ambiguities of metaphyſics, or the 
formal and rugged diction uſed in treating of the 
abſtract ſciences. 


«© Thirdly, the Kouan-hoa.— This is the language of 


the court and of the literati ; it is underſtood through - 


out the whole empire, and pronounced with much 
gracefulneſs at Pe-kin, and in the province of Kiang- 
nan, where the court formerly reſided. The Kouan- 
hoa admits of ſynonimous expreſſions, to moderate the 
brevity of monoſyllables; of pronouns and relatives 
for the connecting of phraſes, and perſpicuity of ſtyle ; 
of prepoſitions, adverbs, and particles, to ſupply the 
want of caſes, moods, tenſes and ls which have 


place in other languages. 


«« Fourthly, Hiang-tan.—This is a kind of IM 
dialect, ſpoken by the lower claſſes in China. Every 
province, City, and almoſt every village, has its own. 
The ſenſe of the words varies in a great number of 
places, and they are ſo altered by diverſity of pronun- 
ciation, as to be almoſt unintelligible. 


„The Chineſe annex great merit to the talent * 


tracing out characters with taſte; they often prefer 
them even to the moſt elegant painting, and there are 
ſome of them who will purchaſe, at an exorbitant 
rate, a page of old writing, when the characters ap- 
pl os to be well formed. | 
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The ancient Chineſe were as little acquainted with 
ce punctuation as the ancient Greeks and Romans. The 
modern Chineſe, from a reſpect for antiquity, never 
<< attend to it in works of an elevated ſtyle, nor in any 
15 compoſition which is to be preſented to the Emperor. 
«© However obſcure, they are printed without points, 
<< unleſs they are accompanied with commentaries, and 
and intended for the uſe of ſtudents.” | 


- * 


"PUETRY 
A taſte for poetry is pretty general in China, and there 
are few Chineſe writers who have not devoted ſome n 
of their leiſure hours to the muſes. ö 
When rules are drawn from nature, they are every 
Where almoſt the ſame. The Chineſe art of poetry dif- 
fers therefore very little from that of Horace and Boileau. 
This is evident from the following precepts laid down 
in the fragment of a CH. book, entitled Ming-. 
chong : | 
To make a good poem, the ſubject muſt be intereſt- 
cc ing, and treated in an engaging manner; and genins 
*© ſupported by a graceful, brilliant, and ſublime die- 
« tion, muſt ſhine throughout the whole. The poet 
4 ought to traverſe, with a rapid flight, the exalted” re- 
«« glons of philoſophy, but without deviating from the 
8 paths of truth; for good taſte will only pardon ſuch 
uh digreſſions as . him towards his end, and which 
« exhibit it to him in a more ſtriking point of view. 
42 Diſappointment muſt be the conſequence of ſpeaking 
„ otherwiſe than to the purpoſe, or without deſcribing 
EL. things with that fire, force, and energy, which pre- 
— 4 ſent them to the mind as a pitture does to the eyes. 
Elevation of thought, continued imagery, ſoftneſs, 
LY and harmony, form genuine poetry. A poet muſt 
66 begin with grandeur, paint every thing exprefled, 
Fff 2 * 
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o ſoften: the ſhades of thoſe which are of leaſt impor- 


* tance, collect all into one point of vie w, and carry 
« the reader thither with a rapid flight. Poetry ſpeaks 
ce the language of the paſſions, of ſentiment, and of 
c reaſon; but when it lends its voice to men, it ought 
« to aſſume the tone proper for the age, rank, ſex, and 
„ prejudices of cach.” 

Such are the rules laid down 5 Chineſe poetry, and 


we ſhall only add, that they are acquainted with moſt of | 


thoſe kinds of poetry which are in uſe among us, as 
ſtanzas, odes, elegies, idylls, eclogues, epigrams, ſa- 
tires, &c The common people alſo have ballads and ſongs 
peculiar to themſelves, and ſome of the literati have thought 
it of importance to turn into verſe for their uſe the moſt 
celebrated maxims of morality, the duties of the different 
conditions, and the rules of civility. / good grain, ſay 
they, produce only ſtraw, it will benefit the ground by pre- 
_ venting the growth of weed's. 

The rules for dramatic compoſition eſtabliſhed i in Eu- 
rope, are not knoan to the Chineſe. Lhey neither ob- 
ſerve our unities, nor any thing that can give regularity 
2 probability to the plot. Their dramas do not repre- 
ſent a ſingle action, but exhibit the whole life of a hero, 
_and the repreſentation may be ſuppoſed t to embrace a pe- 
.riod of forty or fifty years. 

They make no diſtinction between tragedy and co- 
medy, and therefore have no rules appropriated to each 
of theſe kinds, ſo different in character and language. 
Every dramatic piece is divided into ſeveral parts, which 
are preceded by a kind of prologue or introduction, called 

He-1/# ; the other parts are called iche. Each performer 

when he comes forward, begins by informing the ſpec- 

tators of his name, and the character he is going to ſup- 
port. The ſame aQor often performs different parts in 
_ the ſame Piece, ang a * is ee acted by five 
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perſons, though it contains, and ſucceſſively exhibits, ten 
or twelve characters. 

The Chineſe tragedies have not what we call a chorus, 
but they often abound with ſeveral pieces for ſinging. 
Theſe ſcraps of poetry are intended to expreſs the violent 
emotions of the ſoul, ſuch as thoſe occaſioned by anger, 
joy, love, or grief; a character ſings when he Is enraged 
againſt a villain, when he Is animated with vengeance, 
or when he prepares for death. 

The Chineſe are not fond of that lively and animated 
declamation,thoſe expreſſive geſtures, and powerful modu- 
lation of the voice which ſo often contribute to the ſucceſs 
of our theatrical repreſentations and public diſcourſes in 
Europe. They think like the ſavage Illinois, who were 
per ſuaded that their mĩſſionary had fallen into a paſſion, 
decauſe he concluded his ſermon with a few pathetic ſen- 
tences, delivered after the European manner. The Chi- 
neſe cannot adapt themſelves to European action and 
geſtures, which they take for affected grimaces, or tranſ- 
ports of fury. Grave and compoſed hearers, they are 
better pleaſed with a diſcourſe addreſſed to their 3 
ſtanding than to their paſſions. — * 

Though China abounds with works of erudition, W 
are ſeldom the production of private individuals; theſe 
have neither the leiſure nor conveniencies requilite for li- 
terary purſuits. The firſt years of the young literati are 
ſpent in ſtudying the language, characters, and doctrine 
of the King; the examinations keep them continually em- 
ployed. When admitted to the firſt literary degree, it is 
ſtill neceſfary to continue their ſtudies, in order to obtain 
the ſecond and third. They theft obtain employment i in 
_ the tribunals, or become governors of cities in their own 
provinces. In this ſituation their occupations 7 are ſo va- 
ious and conſtant, that -it is impoſſible for them to fol- 
low a courſe of uninterrupted ſtudy. The ſword of the 
| Hovereign is continually Nga over their ow and 
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they the need of all their application, to avoid eres 
flight omiſſions, which are ſufficient to occaſion their 


ruin. 
© The difficulty of procuring acceſs to libraries is alſo an 
| Inconvenience which the man of genius, unconnected 
with any literary ſocieties, muſt experience in China; 
and the condition of individuals is ſo liable to change, 
that it is impollible tor any of them to have ſuch a col- 
lection of books as are found in the houſes of the great 
and of men of letters in Europe. The great bonzeries 
are the only reſources of the literati: it is there that 
government, in order to guard againſt loſſes, by confla- 
krations, wars, and revolutions, has ordered the moſt 
curious and rare manuſcripts to be collected; and there 
Alo are depoſited copies of every collection and new edi- 
tian of any work publiſhed at the expenſe of the ſtate. 
| Theſe immenſe libraries are open to all the literati; 
but the greater part of the bonzeries which contain 
them are ſituated on mountains, at a diſtance from large 
Cities, and therefore in a great meaſure cut off from a 
man of letters. 

All the great works, Pg 165. which have appeared 
in China have proceeded from the college of the Han- 
lin. This body, compoſed of the moſt celebrated lite- 
rati, and of the greateſt geniuſes of the empire, freed 

from every care, and ſurrounded with all the literary 
treaſures of the empire, find every convenience and aſ- 
ſiſtance that can facilitate their labour. Employment is 
aſſigned to each of them, ſuited to his taſte and talents. 
They are never ſubjected to the fettering reſtraint of 
time, nor hurried to finiſh any work which they have 
_ undertaken. Intereſt and ſelf-love .unite them cloſely | 
together, for he glory attending their ſncceſs is never 
divided. A reciprocal, communication, of knowledge, | 
in the fulleſt and 1 moſt unreferyed manner, , is, therefore, 
2 neceſſary conſequence, becauſe every imputation af. 
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feds the whole body. Hence it happens, that all the 


works which come from the pencil of the Han-lin bear 
a character of perfection rarely to be found in thoſe of a 
private man of letters. To them are the Chineſe in- 
debted for all their great hiſtorical collections, dictiona- 
ries, commentaries, new editions of ancient authors, 
&c. The emperor generally furniſhes for theſe large 
works a preface, by his own hand. They are printed at 
the expenſe of government, and the whole edition be- 
longs to the emperor, who diſtributes the COPIES as pre- 
ſents to the princes of the blood, his miniſters, the 
great, the ehiefs of the different tribunals, governors of 
provinces, and the molt celebrated literati of the em- 
pire. In 1770 the Han-lin were employed on a new - 
edition of a great work, in which are diſcuſſed the moſt 
intereſting points of hiſtory, chronology, geography, 
Juriſprudence, politics, and natural hiſtory. This edi- 


tion was to form a collection of more than an hundred 
and fifty volumes. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Much has been ſaid by different writers for and againſt 
the knowledge which the Chineſe have of aſtronomy; 
the advocates on the part of the Chineſe have aflerted 
their almoſt perfect knowledge of the ſcience from the 
foundation of their empire, in proof of which a chap- 
ter from the Chou-king is quoted, where the Emperor 
Yao inſtructs two of his mandarins in the ſcience: 
their opponents have, perhaps, erred as much on the 
other extreme, and in their attemps to prove the Chineſe 
in a manner ignorant even of the firſt principles of this 
Icience, have been more ſucceſsful in making aſſertions 
than in ſupporting them by proof. F. Gaubil, who | 
Wrote a particular treatiſe on Chineſe aſtronomy, which 
he Jong n thus ſpeaks of the Chin aſtrodomers: 
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The Chineſe have been long acquainted with the 
motion of the ſun, moon, and planets, and even of 
the fixed ſtars, from weſt tocaſt; though they did not 
determine the motion of the latter till about four hun- 
dred years after the Chriſtian æra. To Saturn, Ju- 
piter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury, they have aſſigned 
revolutions which approach very near to our's. They 
have no notion of their different ſituations, when ſta- 
tionary and retrograde; and, as in Europe, ſome ima. 


gine that the heavens and planets revolve round the 


earth, and others around the fun,—By reading their 
books, we may eaſily perceive that the Chineſe have 


had a perfect knowledge of the quantity of the ſolar 


year ; that they have alſo known the diurnal motion 
of the fun and moon; that they have been able to 
take the meridian altitude of the former by the ſha- 
dow of a gnomon ; and that they have thence made 
pretty exact calculations to determine the elevation 
of the pole, and the ſun's declination: it appears that 
they have had a tolerable knowledge of the right aſ- 
ſcenſion of the ſtars, and of the time when they paſs 
the meridian; of the reaſon why the ſame ſtars, in 
the ſame year, riſe and ſet with the ſun; and why 
they paſs the meridian ſometimes when the fun riſes, 
and fometimes when he ſets. In ſhort, it evidently 


| appears, from peruſing the Chineſe hiſtory, that the 
| * have always been acquainted with a great 


many parts of aſtronomy.” 
155 Jeſuit mathematicians contributed much to the 


enlargement of aſtronomical knowledge in China, for 
Ricci, Adam Schal, Verbieſt, Couplet, Gerbillon, Re- 


Eis, d*Enttecolles, J artoux, Parrenin, and a great many 
others, were men whoſe talents would have rendered 


them celebrated, even in Europe. F. Verbieſt found, 
in the odſcryatory at Fe- kin, a certain number of inftru 
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ments made f braſs ; but, as he judged them improper 
for aſtronomical purpoſes, he ſubſtituted new ones in 
their room, which {till remain, F, le Comte has given 
us, in his Memoirs, an accurate deſcription of all theſe 
machines, correſponding with the annexed plate, 

Aſtronomy at preſent is cultivated at Pe-kin as it is 
in the greater part of the capital cities of Europe. A 
particular tribunal is eſtabliſhed there, the juriſdiction 
of which extends to every thing that relates to the obſer- 
vation of the celeſtial phenomena, | 

The obſervation of eclipſes is one of the molt i impor- 
tant functions of this tribunal, Information - mult be 
given to the emperor of the day and hour of the eclipſe, 
in what part of the heavens it will happen, its duration, 
and the number of digits eclipſed. It is neceſfary that 
this intelligence precede the eclipſe by ſome months, 
and it muſt be calculated for the longitude and latitude of 
the capital city of every province. Theſe obſervations, 
as well as the diagram which repreſents the eclipſe, are 
preſerved by the tribunal of Ceremonies and the Calao, 
who take care to tranſmit them into all the cities of the 
empire, in order that it may be obſerved according to 
the form preſcribed. 

The ceremonial uſual on ſuch occaſions is as follows: 
Some days before the eclipſe, the tribunal of ceremonies 
cauſes to be fixed up, in large characters, in ſome 
public place of Pe-kin, the hour and minute when the 
eclipſe will commence ; the quarter of the heavens in 
which it will be viſible; the time that the body will re- 
main in the ſhade, and the moment in which it will 
emerge. The mandarins of the different orders have 
notice to appear in proper dreſs, with all the emblems of 
their dignity, in the court of the tribunal of Aſtronomy, 
and to wait there for the moment in which the pheno- 
menon will take place. Each of them carries in his 
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hand a ſheet of paper, containing a figure f the eclipſe. 

3 As ſoon as they perceive that the ſun or moon begins to 

be darkened, they throw themſelves on their knees, and 

knock their foreheads againſt the earth. A noiſe of 

drums and cymbals is immediately heard throughout 

the whole city. This is the remains of an ancient 

opinion entertained in China, that by ſuch horrid din 

ſ they aſſiſted the ſuffering luminary, and prevented it 
| | from being devoured by the celeſtial dragon. Although 
every perſon poſſeſſed of the leaſt knowledge, knows 
at preſent that eclipſes are only natural events, they 
continue ſtill to obferye the ancient ceremonial, in con- 
ſequence of that attachment to national cuſtoms which 


theſe people have always preſerved. 
While the mandarins remain proſtrated, others, ſta- 
tioned on the obſervatory, examine the beginning, mid- 
dle, and end of the eclipſe; comparing what they ob- 
ſerve with the figure and calculations given. They then 
write down their obſervations, affix their ſeal to 
them, and tranſmit them to the emperor, who, on his 
part, has been at no leſs pains to obſerve the eclipſe 
with accuracy and attention. The fame ceremonial is 
eſtabliſhed throughout the whole empire. 
The Chineſe have invariably fixed the beginning of 
the aſtronomical year at the winter ſolſtice; but that of 
their civil year has varied, according to the will of 
their emperors; fome of whom have fixed it at the 
third, or ſecond moon, after the winter ſolſtice, and 
others at the ſolſtice itſelf. 
The Chineſe year has at all times conſiſted of a cer- 
tain number of lunations; twelve lunations forming a 
common, and thirteen the emboliſmic year. They 
reckon their lunations by the number of days which fall 
between the moment in which the ſin is in conjunction 
with the moon, and the moment of the conjunction fol- 
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lowing; and as in the interval between one conjunc- 
tion and another, the number of days cannot be con- 
ſtantly equal; they ſometimes admit twenty- nine, and 
ſometimes thirty days, to complete their lunations. 

They divide their days into a greater or ſmaller num- 
ber of equal parts; but generally into twelve hours, 
which are double thoſe uſed by us. Their day begins 
and ends at midnight. | 

The Chineſe year, divided into lunations, is x allo di- 
vided into four equal parts, or ſeaſons, each of which 
has three parts, its beginning, its middle, and its end; 
that is to ſay, a lunation for each of the three parts. 
This year is ſtill ſubdivided into twenty- four equal 
parts, each of which contains fifteen degrees; ſo that 
the whole together make up three hundred and ſixty de- 
grees. 

The intricate and irregular motion of the moon has 
been long known in China. The firſt day of the new 
moon they named cho, commencement, or beginning, and 
the day of full moon onang, ſignifying to hope, or ex- 
pect : becauſe the people expected the kindneſs and pro- 
tection of certain ſpirits, which they invoked only at 
that epocha. To expreſs the age of the moon, beſides 
numbers, they uſe the words ſuperior and inferior firing; 
they ſay, chang- hien, a bow having the firing uppermaſt, 
and h:a-hien, a bow having the ſtring under moſt: thus 
they diſtinguiſh what we call the quarters of the moon. 
Their method of intercalation has varied, but it has al- 
Ways been admitted, as well as the cuſtom of reckoning 
twenty- nine or thirty days for one lunation; that which 
contains only twenty-nine days, they call a ſmall, and 
that of thirty, @ greater lunation. 

The Chineſe aſtronomers divide the ſtars according to 
the following order: they place firſt the pe- teou, or celeſ- 
tial buſhel of the north ; this is what we call the Great 
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Bear: ſecondly, the nan-teou, or celeſtial Buſpel of the 
feuth; which comprehends the principal ſtars oppoſite to 
the Great Bear; and which together form a figure almoſt 
like that of the Great Bear in the north: thirdly, the five 
planets, ou-hing. Theſe five planets are, Saturn, Ju- 
piter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury. Fourthly, twenty- 
eight conſtellations, in which are comprehended all 
the ſtars of our zodiac, and ſome of thoſe which lie 


nearelt to it. 


PAPER, INK, PRINTING, &c. 


The Chineſe fix the diſcovery and firſt fabrication of 
that paper which they uſe at preſent, about the year 105 
before Jeſus Chriſt. Prior to that epocha, they wrote 
upon cloth, and different kinds of filk ſtuff, In more 
early ages, they wrote with a ſort of ſtyle upon ſmall 
flips of bamboo, and even upon plates of metal: ſeveral 
of theſe ſlips, ſtrung and joined together, formed a vo- 
lume. At length, under the reign of Ho-ti, a Chineſe 
mandarin invented a kind of paper much more commo- 
dious, He took the bark of, different trees, hemp, and 
old pieces of ſilk ſtuff, and boiled theſe ſubſtances until 
they were reduced to a kind of paſte, of which he formed 
paper. Chineſe induſtry improved this diſcovery, and 
found out the ſecret of whitening and ſmoothing diffe- 
rent kinds of paper, and of giving them a beauty and 
luſtre, : 

Different papers are at preſent greatly multiplied. 
The Chineſe, for making paper, uſe the bamboo reed, 
the cotton ſhrub, the bark of the kou-chu, and of the 
mulberry tree; hemp, the ſtraw of wheat and rice, 
parchment, the cods of the ſilk-worm, and ſeveral other 
ſubſtances, the greater part of which are unknown in 


this manufacture in Europe, 
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Of trees, or ſhrubs, proper for this purpoſe, nothing 
is uſed but the bark; the bamboo and cotton tree ex- 
cepted, the woody ſubſtance of which is employed, af- - 
ter it has been macerated, and reduced to a thin paſte, 
The greater part of the Chineſe paper is very ſuſcepti- 
ble of moiſture, duſt eaſily adheres to it, and worms, 
inſenbly; get into it. To prevent the corruption and 
loſs of books, it is therefore neceſſary to beat them often, 
and expoſe them to the ſun, Paper made from cotton is 
not ſubject to theſe inconveniences ; it is the neateſt and 
moſt uſed of any, and may be preſerved as long as that of 
Europe. | | 

Theſe kinds of paper are much ſuperior to our's in 
ſoftneſs, ſmoothneſs, and the extraordinary ſize of the 
ſheets; it being no difhcult matter to obtain, from cer- 
tain manufactories, ſheets thirty or forty feet in 
length. 

To ſtrengthen their paper, and prevent it from ſink- 
ing, the Chineſe dip it in alum- water, which generally 
renders it very brittle; but when it has not undergone 
this preparation, it may be folded into a thouſand ſhapes, 
without any danger of its being torn. 

The Chineſe ink is made from blacking, produced 
by the ſmoke of different ſubſtances, but principally by 
that of pines, or of oil burnt in lamps. Care is taken 
to add to it a little muſk, or ſome other perfume, to 
correct the ſtrong and diſagreeable ſmell which it would 
_ otherwiſe retain. The ingredients are mixed, until they 
acquire the conſiſtence of paſte, which is afterwards di- 
vided, and put into ſmall wooden moulds. The inte- 
rior part of theſe moulds is neatly cut and carved, ſo 
that the cake of ink, when taken out, appears orna- 
mented with different figures, ſuch as dragons, birds, 
trees, and flowers: one of its ſides is generally marked 
with ſome beautiful characters. 
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The beſt and moſt eſteemed ink of China is that which 
is made in the diſtrict of Hoei-tcheou, in the province of 
Kiang-nan. Its compoſition is a ſecret, which the 
workmen conceal, not only from ſtrangers, but even 
from their fellow-citizens. The manufacturers of Hoei- 
tcheou have furnaces of a particular conſtruction for 
burning pines. The ſmoke is conveyed, by means of 
long pipes into ſmall cells, cloſely ſhut, the ſides of 
which are covered with leaves of paper. The ſmoke 
introduced into theſe cells adheres every where to the 

walls, and ſoon condenſes. At the end of a few days 
the cells are opened, and the blacking, or ſoat, is then 

taken out. The reſin, which iſſues from the burning 
pines is alſo collected, by means of ſmall canals, which 

are level with the ground, 3 

The art of printing, ſo recent in Europe, has long 
exiſted in China, but it differs very much from our's, 
The ſmall number of letters which compoſe our alphabet 
permit us to caſt a certain number of moveable charac- 

ters, which, by their arrangement and ſucceſſive com- 
binations, are ſufficient to print the largeſt works; the 
types employed in printing the firſt ſheet may furniſh 
characters to print the ſecond. But this is not the caſe in 

China, where the characters are ſo prodigiouſly nume- 

rous. The Chineſe find it more commodious to engrave 
upon pieces of wood the whole work which they intend 
to print. Their method of proceeding in this operation 
is as follows. They firſt employ a writer to tranſcribe 
the work. The engraver glues each of the leaves of the 
manuſcript upon a picce of plank, made of any hard wood, 
fuch as that of the apple or pear tree, and properly pre- 
pared ; he then traces over, with a graver, the ſtrokes of 
the writing, carves out the characters in relief, and cuts 
down the intermediate part of the wood. Each page 
of a book, therefore, requires a ſeparate plank. 
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The beauty of the characters depends evidently on the 
hand of the copier; and the book is neatly or badly 
printed accordingly, for the dexterity and preciſion of 
the engraver is ſo great, that he imitates every ſtroke ; 
it is, therefore, ſometimes difficult to diſtinguiſh a book 
which is printed from one ſimply written. 

The Chineſe, however, are not unacquainted with the 
uſe of moveable characters; they have a kind, not caſt, 
but made of wood, and it is with theſe characters they 
correct every three months The State of China, which is 
printed at Pe kin, Very ſmall works are alſo printed 
ſometimes in the ſame manner. 

The Chineſe do not uſe a preſs, as printers in Europe 
do; their wooden planks and their paper, which is not 
dipped into alum-water, could not ſuſtain ſo much 
preſſure. They firſt place the plank level, and then fix 
it in that poſition, The printer, who is provided with 
two bruſhes, takes that which is hardeſt, dips it into the 
ink, and rubs the plank in ſuch a manner, that it may be 
neither too much nor too little moiſtened. When a 


plank has been once prepared, four or five leaves have 


been thrown off ſucceſſively without daubing it over 


every time with freſh ink. After a leaf has been ad- 


juſted upon the plank, the workman takes a ſecond 
bruſh, which is ſoft, and of /an oblong figure, and 
draws it gently over the paper, preſſing it down that 
it may receive the ink; the degree of preſſure is deter- 
mined by the quantity of.ink upon the plank. One man 
with his bruſh is able in this manner, to throw off al- 
moſt ten thouſand copies in a day. | 

Ink uſed for printing is made in a particular manner ; 
it is liquid, and different from that which is formed 


into oblong ſticks, or cakes. The leaves are printed 


upon one fide only, becauſe thin and tranſparent paper, 
ſuch as the Chineſe, would not bear double imꝑreſ- 
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fion, without confounding the characters of the diffe- 
rent pages. Each leaf of a book is, on that account 
double; ſo that the fold ſtands uppermoſt, and the open- 
ing is towards the back where it is ſtitched. Hence it 
happens that the Chineſe books are not cut upon the 
edges. They are generally bound in grey paiteboard, 
which is very neat : thoſe who wiſh to have them done 
in a richer and more elegant manner, get the paſteboard 
covered with thin ſatin, flowered taffety, and ſome- 
times with gold and ſilver brocade, The edges are 
neither gilt nor coloured. 


SILKS, GLASS, AND PORCELAIN OF CHINA, 


The culture of the mulberry tree, and the manufac- 
turing of ſilk, have been greatly extended in China: 
this production, indeed, appears to be almoſt inex- 
hauſtible; beſides the immenſe quantity which is annu- 
ally exported by the greater part of the Aſiatic and Eu- 

' ropean nations, the internal conſumption alone is aſto- 
niſhing. The emperor, the princes, the mandarins, 
the literati, women, ſervants of both ſexes, and all who 
poſſeſs a moderate income, wear no clothes but of taif. 
fety, ſatin and other filk ſtuffs. None but the lower 
fort of people and the very young, uſe dreſſes of cotton 
cloth which is dyed biue. | | | 
The moſt beautiful and valuable ſilk of the whole em- 
pire. is that which comes from the province of Tche- 
kiang; which is wrought in the manufactories of Nan- 
kin, by the beſt workmen of China; thence are brought 
all thoſe ſilk ſtuffs, deſtined for the/uſe of the emperor, and 
thoſe which he diſtributes in preſents to the nobility of 
his court. The open commerce carried on with Aſia 
and Europe draws alſo to the manufactories of Canton 
a great number of excellent workmen who manufacture 


there ribands, ſtockings, buttons, &c. 
3 
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The principal ſilk ſtuffs manufactured by the Chineſe 


ate plain and flowered gauzes, of which they make dreſſes 


for ſummer ; damaſk of all colours, ſtriped and black 
ſarins, napped, flowered, ſtriped, clouded, and pinked 


taffeties; crapes, brocades, pluſh, different kinds of vel- 
vet, and a multitude of other ſtuffs, the names of which 
are unknown in Europe. 


The Chineſe wheels, looms, reels, and all * ma- 
chines neceſſary for preparing ſilk, and for the fabrica- 
tion of cloth, are very ſimple in their conſtruction, but 
contain no improvement worthy of the attention of an 


European manufacturer. 


Porcelain is another object of Chineſe Es and a 


branch of commerce which employs a vaſt multitude of 
workmen. The fineſt and beſt is made, as we have be- 
fore noticed, in a village called King-te-ching, in the 
province of Kiang-fi. 

We are indebted to F ather d'Entrecolles 95 A very 


accurate account of the manner in which porcelain is 


made, and from his accounts we ſhall extract the obſer- 
vations we ſhall make on the ſubject. 

In deſcribing the earths and minerals of China, we 
have mentioned the pe-tun-tſe and the kao-lin, a proper 
mixture of which produces that fine paſte uſed for mak- 
ing porcelain, To theſe two principal elements muſt be 
added, the oil or varniſh from which it derives its ſplen- 
dour and whiteneſs, This oil, which is extraQed from 
the ſame kind of ſtone which produces the pe-tun-tſe, 


is of a whitiſh colour with a. mixture of green; it is 


obtained by the ſame proceſs uſed in making the pe-tun- 


de; the ſtone is firſt waſhed, and pulveriſed ; it is then | 


thrown into water, and after it has been purified, it 
throws up, as we have before mentioned, a kind of 
cream. To an hundred pounds of this cream, is added 
ene pound of che-kao, a mineral ſomething like alum, 
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which is calcined and pounded., This mineral acts as a 
kind of rennet, and gives a conſiſtence to the oil, which 
is however carefully preſerved in its ſtate of fluidity, 

Fhe oil thus prepared is never employed alone, ano- 
ther oil muſt be mixed with it, which is extracted from 
lime and fern aſhes, to an hundred pounds of which is 
alſo added a pound of che-kao. When theſe two oils 
are mixed, they muſt be equally thick, and, in order to 
aſcertain this, the workmen dip into each of them ſome 
cakes of the pe-tun-tſe, and by inſpecting their ſurfaces 
cloſely after they are drawn out, thence judge of the 
thickneſs of the liquors. With regard to the quantity 
neceſſary to de employed, it is uſual to mix ten meaſures 
of ſtone oil, with one meaſure of the oil made from lime 
and fern afhes. | 

To enter into a detail of the mated of n the 

different articles of porcelain would be altogether uſeleſs, 
as they are known in, and are ſimilar to the practice of 


our own potteries. 

After apiece o Wann! has been properly faſhioned, 

it paſſes into 72 hands of the painters, who follow no 
certain plan in their art, nor are they acquainted with 
any of the rules of drawing; all their knowledge is the 
effect of practice, aſſiſted by a whimſical imagination. 
Some of them, however, ſhew no inconſiderable ſhare 
of taſte in painting flowers, animals, and landſcapes, 
on porcelain, as well as upon the paper of fans, and the 
Glk uſed for filling up the ſquares of lanterns. The 
labour of painting in the manufactories of which we 
have ſpoken, is divided among a great number of hands. 

The bufinefs of one is entirely confined to tracing out 
the firſt coloured circle, which ornaments the brims of 
the veſſel; another deſigns the flowers; and a third paints 
them; one delineates waters and mountains ; and ano- 
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ther, birds and other animals: human figures are gene- 
rally the worſt executed. | 

The Chineſe have porcelain painted with colours of 
every kind ; but it is unneceſſary for us to attempt a de- 
ſcription of the different kinds, as they are all, we be- 
lieve, well known in Europe. When the colour be- 
comes dry, the porcelain is baked, the gold is then laid 
on, and it is afterwards re-baked, in a particular fur- 
nace appropriated for that purpoſe. The Chineſe have 
tried to paint ſome vaſes with their common ink, but 
this attempt did not ſucceed. When the porcelain was 
taken from the furnace, it was found to be quite white. 
As the particles of this ink have very little body, they 
were undoubtedly diſſipated by the action of the fire, or 

rather, they had not {trength ſuffcient to penetrate the 
coat of varniſh. 

The Chineſe had formerly the ſecret of making a ſin- 
gular kind of porcelain : they painted upon the ſides of 
the veſſel fiſhes, inſets, and other animals, which could 
not be perceived until it was filled with water. This ſe- 
_ cret is, in a great meaſure, loſt ; the following part of 
the proceſs is, however, preſerved : the porcelain which 
the workman intends to paint in this manner, mult be 
extremely thin and delicate, When it is dry, the co- 
' Jour is laid on pretty thick, not on the outſide, as is ge- 
nerally done, but on the inſide. The figures painted 
upon it, for the molt part, are fiſhes, as being more ana- 
logous to the water with which the veſſel is filled. When 
the colonr is thoroughly dry, it is coated over with a kind 
of ſize, made from porcelain earth; fo that the azure is 
entirely inclofed between two laminæ of earth. When 
the ſize becomes dry, the workman pours ſome oil into 
the veſſel, and afterwards puts it upon a mould, and ap- 
plies it to the-lathe. As this piece of porcelain has re- 


ceived i its conſiſtence and body within, it is made as thin 
H RS - 
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on the outſide as poſſible, without penetrating to the co- 
four ; its exterior ſurface is then dipped in oil, and, 
when dry, it is baked in a common furnace. The art 
of making theſe vaſes requires the moſt delicate care, and 
a dexterity which the Chineſe, perhaps, do not at pre- 
ſent poſſeſs. They have, however, from time to time, 
made feveral attempts to revive the ſecret, but their ſuc- 
ceſs has been very imperfg&. This kind of porcelain is 
known by the name of kia-tſing, preſſed azure. 

When the Chineſe intend to lay on gold, they pound 
it, and ſuffer it tc dflolve in the bottom of a porcelain. 
esive a golden ſcum floating on the 
0 dry ; and when they have occa- 
it part of it with a ſufficient 


fater. Three parts of ceruſe are 


Sexerall cauſes donchr to render the beautiful porcelain 
ingly dear in Europe; beſides the great 
profit of thoſe who import it, and that gained from them. 
by the Chineſe faQors, it ſeldom happens that a baking 
tucceeds completely. It ſometimes miſcarries entirely; 
and when the furnace is opened, the porcelain, together 
with the caſes in which. it is baked, is found converted 
inc a lhapeleſs maſs, as hard as flint. Too ſtrong a 
fire, or damaged caſes, are ſufficient to ſpoil the. whole 
proceſs ; and.,it is the more difficult to regulate the pro- 
per degree of heat, as the nature of the weather» may 
change its action in an inſtant, as well as the quality of 
the matter upon which it acts, and that of the wood, 
- which produces it. Belides this, the pieces which are 
tranſported Lo Europe, are generally made after new mo- 
dels, and on that account much more difficult to be ma- 
nufactured, A few faults arc, ſufficient to cauſe their 
rejeflion by the Evropean merchant ; in which caſe they 


-- 
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remain in the hands of the Chineſe 3 Who 
cannot diſpoſe of them, becauſe they are not faſhioned 
according to the taſte of his nation; it is, therefore, ne- 
cellary, that the porcelain exported by the Europeans 
ſhould pay for that which has been refuſed. | | 

| The uſe of glaſs is very ancient in China; it is re- 


lated, in che Large Annals, that, „In the beginning of 


« the third century, the king of Ta- tſin ſent the empe- 
« ror Tai-tſou a magnificent preſent of glaſs of all co- 


 « Jours, and that ſome years after, a glaſs-maker, who 
had the art of converting flint into chryſtal by means 


of fire, taught this ſecret to ſome others, by which 
« thoſe who had come, and thoſe who then came from 
« the Weſt acquired much glory.“ — That part of the 
Annals in which this quotation is to be found, was writ- 
ten in the ſeventh century: but from the little attention 
which at times feems to have been paid to the art of ma- 
nufacturing glaſs, and its being loſt and revived at dif- 
ferent periods, we have reaſon to ſuſpect that the Chineſe 
have never ſet great value upon this branch, and that they 


have conſidered gluſs rather as an object of luxury than 


utility. They greatly admire the workmanſhip of our 
European chryſtal, but they prefer their own porcelain, 
which ſtands hot liquors, and which is much more uſed 
and leſs liable to be broken. A glaſs-houſe is ſtill, kow- 
| ever, kept up at Pe-kin, at the Emperor's expenſe, in 
which a certain number of vaſes and other works are 
made, which require ſo much the more labour and at- 
tention, as none of them are blown. But this manu- 
factory is conſidered only as an eſtabliſhment of pomp, 
and an appendage of the court, deſtined merely for the 
purpoſe of adding to imperial magnificence. This diſ- 
dainful indifference, ſhewn by the Chineſe for glaſs manu- 
factures, clearly evinces how different their ideas are at 
| preſent from thoſe of the Europeans. 
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MEDICINE, 


The ſtudy of medicine among the Chineſe is as an- 
cient as the foundation of their empire. Their phyſi- 
cians were never ſkilful anatomiſts, or profound philoſo- 
phers, nor will their moſt reſpectable theories bear the 
ſcrutiny of the practical anatomilt ; indeed, where ana- 
tomy is ſhackled by a nonſenſical prejudice which pre · 
vents the opening of the human body, it is impoſſible 
that the practice of medicine or ſurgery e can be very per- 
fe. | | 

Vital heat, and radical moiſture, are nder by the 
| Chineſe phyſicians as the two natural principles of life; 

the blood and f pirits they conſider only as their vehicles, 
"Theſe two principles, according to them, are ſeated in 
all the principal parts of the body, in which they pre- 
ſerve life and vigour, The ſeat of radical moiſture they 
ſuppoſe to be in the heart, lungs, liver, and reins. They 
place vital heat in the inteſtines, the number of which 
they make amount to ſix ; by means of the ſpirits and 
blood, the vital heat and radical moiſture are conveyed 
from theſe different ſeats to the other parts of the body. 
The Chineſe phyſicians ſuppoſe alſo, ſays F. du Halde, 
c that the body, by means of the nerves, muſcles, veins, 
and arteries, is like a kind of lute or muſical inſtru- 
«© ment, the different parts of which emit various founds, 
« or rather have a temperament proper for each, and 
« ſuited to their figure, ſituation, and particular uſes, 
«< and that its different pulſes, which reſemble the diffe- 
« rent tones and notes of theſe inſtruments, enable 
« the practitioner to judge infallibly of their ſituation 
« and ſtate, in the ſame manner as a cord, more or leſs 
d tenſe, touched in one place or in another, in a ſtronger 
« or gentler manner, ſends forth different ſounds, and 
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tc difcovers whather it be too much ſtretched, or tog 
« much relaxed,” 

Ina word, they ſuppoſe that deqword all the parts of 
the human body, there is a certain influence on the one 
hand, and a ſympathy on the other, and theſe form the 
baſis of their ſyſtem. of phyſic. They pretend, to judge 
of the ſtate of a patient, and to determine the nature of 
his diſeaſe, by the colour of the face and eyes, by in- 
ſpeRing the tongue, noſtrils, and cars, and by the ſound 
of the voice; but it is chiefly upon a knowledge of the 
pulſe that they found their moſt infallible prognoſtics. 
Their theory reſpecting the pulſe is very extenſive, and 
yaries according to circumſtances. One of the ancient 
phyſicians has left a complete treatiſe upon this ſubject, 
which till ſerves as a guide. This work was compoſed 
about two hundred years before the Chriſtian era; and 
it appears certain that the Chineſe were acquainted with 
the circulation of the blood long before any of the na- 
tions of Europe. : 

As before obſerved, they never uſe diſſection; but it 
appears that they have long ſtudied living nature with at- 
tention and advantage, Living -nature may, perhaps, 
not be impenetrable to an obſervation of three thouſand 
years. The Egyptians did not permit the opening of 
dead bodies, and yet it was from their ſacred books that 
Hippocrates derived the greater part of his knowledge. 
The Chineſe phyſic is, . however, almoſt all quackery. 
They have the greateſt confidence in their ſimples, which 
indeed have ſingular virtues ; but it requires no little {kill 
to know them thoroughly, and to be able to adminiſter 
them ſeaſonably. 

Inoculation was practiſed in China A 3 time before 
it was known in Europe ; the Chineſe, indeed, place 
leſs confidence in it than the Europeans, and for this 
reaſon, becauſe they are convinced, by numberleſs in- 
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Frances, that it does not prevent a return of the ſmall: 
pox when it becomes epidemical. The name given to 
this diſeaſe in China is tai-tou, which means, poiſon of 
abe mother's breaſts. They diſtinguiſh it into forty diffe- 
rent kinds; but experience plainly demonſtrates that it 
is not dangerous in the warm provinces of China; in 
the cold it produces little eruption : it is in the tempe- 

rate that it extends its ravages wideſt. The Chineſe 
phyſicians, therefore, regulate their mode of treating 
- this diſtemper according to the climate, and to the age 
and habit of che patient. 


— 


MUSIC OF THE CHINESE, 


The modern Chineſe entertain the fame ideas reſpect- 
ing their ancient muſic, as thoſe which have been tranſ. 
mitted to us concerning that of the Greeks and Egyp- 
tians; and they regret their ancient harmony, as 
we lament the loſs of that which has been ſo much ex- 
tolled by antiquity, and of which ſo many wonderful 
things have been related. If Egypt had a Hermes, or 
Mercury Trifmegiſtus, who, by the ſoftnefs and charms 
of his voice, finiſhed the civilization of men ; if Greece 
had an Amphion, who built cities by his harmony alone; 
and. an Orpheus, who, by the found of his lyre, ſuſ- 
' pended the courſe of rivers, and made the moſt rugged 
rocks follow him, China boaſts of no leſs miracles per- 
formed by her ancient muſicians. We are told of a Lyng- 
lun, a Kouei, and a Pin-mou-kia, who, by touching 
their kin and their cht, produced ſounds capable of ſoften- 
ing the hearts of men, 2 of taming the maſt fero- 
cious animals. | | 
; - More than eight centuries before the exiſtence of the 

fon of Antiope, and of the famous ſinger of Thrace, 
it is recorded that the inimitable Kouei ſaid to the em- 
peror Chun, When I touch the ſtones, which com 
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ec poſe my king, and make them ſend forth a found, the 
\ce animals range ' themſelves around me and leap for 
c joy. The ancient muſic, according to the Chineſe 
writers of every age, “ could call down ſuperior ſpirits 
« from the ethereal regions; raiſe up the manes of de- 
* parted beings; inſpire men with a love of virtue, 
c and lead them to the practice of their duty, &c.“— 
„ Are we deſirous,” ſay the ſame authors, „of know- 
< ing, whether a ſtate be well governed, and whether 
* the morals of its inhahitants be virtuous or corrupt. 
let us examine what kind of muſic is eſteemed among 


re them.” —This rule was not neglected by Confucius, 


when he travelled through the different kingdoms into 
which China was divided in his time; ſome veſtiges of 


the ancient muſic even then remained; and his own ex- 


perience had taught him how much influence harmony 


has over the paſſions and movements of the ſoul. It is, 


indeed, related, that when he arrived in the kingdom of 
Thi, he was entertained with a piece of the muſic called 
Chao, that is to ſay, of that muſic which Kouei com- 


poſed by order of Chun. „ For more than three 


«© months,” ſay the authors of his life, © it was impoſ- 
«<< ſible for him to think of any thing elſe; the moſt ex- 
« quiſite food, prepared in the moſt delicate manner, 
„could neither awaken his taſte, nor excite his 1 20 
* tite, &c.“ | 

It is not our intention to enter on a difſertation on the 
ancient muſic of the Chineſe ; we ſhall only obſerve, 
that the muſical ſyſtem, ſo long attributed to the Egyp- 
tians and the Greeks, has been diſcovered in China ; and 
that it is beyond a doubt that it had its origin there, at an 
epocha much anterior to the times of Hermes, Linus, or 
Orpheus, We cannot enter into that tedious detail which 
would Nor m__— to explain this ſyſtem, the muſical 
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reader may find it in the diſſertation of F. Amiot,z pub- 
| liſhed by the Abbe Rouſſier, and which this learned theo- 
riſt enriched with his own obſervations. 

We ſhall now ſpeak of the muſical inſtruments of the 
Chineſe, They have always diſtinguiſhed eight different 
ſounds ; and they believe that nature, in order to pro- 
duce them, formed eight kinds of ſonorous bodies. Tho 
order in which they diſtribute theſe ſounds, and the in- 
ſtruments they have conſtructed to produce them, are as 
follow: 1ſt. The ſound of (kin, produced by drums.“ 
2dly, The ſound of ſtone, produced by the King. K 
3dly, That of metal, by bells. Athly, That of baked 
earth, by the buen. & 5thly, That of ſilk, by the kn 
and the ch.] 6thly, That of wood, by the yu and the 
tchou. C -thly, That of bamboo, by the Loan, and dif- 
ferent flutes.** And, Sthly, That of a pours, by the 
cheng. 

The firſt drums were compoſed of a box made of 
baked earth, covered at both extremities with the tanned 
hide of ſome animal ; but, on account of the weight and 
brittleneſs of baked earth, wood was ſoon ſubſtituted in 
its ſtead, The Chineſe have drums of various kinds ; 
the greater part of them are ſhaped like our barrels, and 
ſome are cylindric. 

The Chineſe are, perhaps, the only nation who have 
had the ingenuity to apply ſtones to the purpoſe of making 
muſical inſtruments. We have already deſcribe the dif- 
ferent kinds of ſonorous ſtones which are found in this 
empire; ; the inſtrument conſtrufted of them is called 


4 This diſſertatiop forms the dtn volume of the New Me- 
moirs reſpecting China. 


1 > +: 52 7. Plate I. Fig. 9, 10, Plate II. 
| T. Fig. 1, 2, 3, ditto.  ©@ Fig. 4, 5, 11, ditto. 
I Fig. 4, 6, ditto. Fig. 6, 7, 8, ditto. 


A Fig. 8, 9, ditto. 1 ++ Fig. 1, 2, 3, ditte. 
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The tfe-king conſiſts of only one ſonorous ſtone, which, 
conſequently, produces only one tone. The pien-ting 
is an aſſortment of ſixteen ſtones, ſuſpended together, 
which form all the tones admitted into the muſical ſyſtem 
of the ancient Chineſe, Theſe ſtones are Mt into the 
form of à carpenter's ſquare ; to make their tone flatter, 
their thickneſs is diminiſhed ; and to render it ſharper, * 
ſomething is taken from their length. 

The Chineſe have always made their bells of a mix- 

ture of tin and copper: their ſhapes are various, thoſe of 

the ancients were not round, but flatted, and in the lower 
part reſembled a creſcent. The Chineſe have formed 
an inſtrument of ſixteen bells, properly aſſorted, ſo as to 
correſpond with the ſonorous ſtones, of which the king 
are compoſed. | 

The inſtrument Hiuen, which is made of baked earth, 
is highly reſpected by the Chineſe, on account of its an- 
tiquity. They diſtinguiſh it into two kinds, the great 
and the ſmall hiuen. The great Hhiuen, ſays the Die- 
tionary Eulh-ya, “ is like a gooſe's egg, and the ſmall 
& hijuen, like that of a hen: it has fix holes for the notes, 
4 and a ſeventh for the mouth.” 

The kin and the che, which have been known from the 
remoteſt antiquity, emit the ſound of ſilk. The kx has 
ſeven ſtrings, made of ſilk threads, and is diſtinguiſhed 


into three kinds, differing only in ſize; the great in, the | 


middle kin, and the ſmall kin. The body of this inſtru- 
ment is formed of the wood of the toung- mou, and var- 
niſhed black; its whole length is about five feet five 
inches. The che, of which there are five kinds, is fur- 
niſhed with twenty-five ſtrings, and its ordinary length 1s 
nine feet, F. Amiot aſſures us, that we have no inſtru- 
meat in — that deſerves to be preferred to it. 
. 


king, and is diſtinguiſhed into t/e-king, and pien-king. , 
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The inſtruments which emit the found of wood, ars 


the tebou, the yu, and the tchoung-tou; the firſt is ſhaped 


_ 


like a ſquare buſhel, and is beat on the inſide with a ham- 


mer; the ſecond, which repreſents a tyger ſquatting, is 
made to found by ſcraping its back gently with a rod; the 


third is a collection of twelve pieces of board tied toge- 
ther, which are uſed for beating time, by holding them 


in the right hand, and Knocking them gently againſt the 


pow of the left. 
The bamboo furniſhes a numerous claſs of zaftraments, 
compoſed of pipes joined together, or ſeparate, and 


| pierced with more or fewer holes. The principal of all 


theſe wind inſtruments is the cheng, which emits the 


| ſound of a gourd. The neck of the gourd is cut off, 


and the lower part only is reſerved, to which a cover is 
fitted, having as many holes as are equal to the number 
of ſounds required. In each of theſe holes, a pipe is 
fixed, made of bamboo, and ſhorter or longer, according 
to the tone it ought to emit. The mouth of the inſtru- 
ment is formed of another pipe, ſhaped like the neck 


of a gooſe; it is fixed to the gourd on one fide, and 


ſerves to convey the air to all the pipes it contains. The 
ancient cheng differed in the number of their pipes ; thoſe 


| uſed at preſent have only thirteen : this inſtrument * 


rs to have ſome affinity with our organs, | 

The Chineſe are unacquainted with the uſe of our mu- 
fical notes; they have not that diverſity of ſigns which 
diſtinguiſh the different tones, and the gradual elevation | 
or depreſſion of the voice, nor any thing to point out the 
various modifications of ſound which produce harmony. 
They have only a few characters to mark the principal 
notes; all the airs which they have learned, they repeat 
merely by rote: the Emperor Kang-hi was therefore 
greatly aſtoniſhed at the facility with which an European 


could catch, and remember an air the firſt time he heard 
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it» In 1679, he ſent for Fathers Crimaldi and Pereira 
to the palace to play ſome tunes upon an organ and a 
| harpſichord, of which they had made him a preſent. He 
appeared much ſatisfied with the European muſic, and 
afterwards ordered his muſicians to play a*Chineſe air; 
F. Pereira pricked down the whole air while the muſi- 
cians were playing it, and when they had done, the miſ- 
ſionary repeated the air without omitting a ſingle note. 
The Emperor could not comprehend how a ſtranger 
could learn a piece of muſic ſo quickly, which had coſt 
ſo much time and labour to his muſicians, and how it 
was poſſible, by che help of a few characters, to make 
himſelf ſo far maſter of it, as not to be in any danger of 
forgetting it. He beſtowed the higheſt praiſes on the 
European muſic, and admired the means which it fur- 
niſhes to facilitate and leſſen the labour of the memory. 
Some remains of incredulity made him, however, wiſh 
to have the experiment ſeveral times repeated. He him- 
ſelf ſung various airs, which the miſſionary pricked down 
in proper time, and repeated immediately, I muſt 
„ confeſs,” ſaid the Emperor, „that the European 
« muſic is incomparable, and that the like of this Fa- 
ce ther (F. Pereira) is not to be found in my whole 
46 kingdom.” 


PAINTING, CIVIL AND NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, 


The Chineſe painters have been long ſince decried in 
Europe; but we are of opinion, that to appreciate their 
merits juſtly, it would be neceſſary to ſee ſome of their 
beſt works, and not to judge of them from the fans and 
fcreens which are brought us from Canton. The Chi- 
neſe pretend to have had their Le Brun, their Le Sueur, 
and their Mignard ; and even at preſent they have pain- 
ters who are held in high eſtimation among them. Their 
Voxks, however, are never carried from Pe-kin to Cans 
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ton, becauſe they would not find purchaſers among the 
European merchants, who are fond only of naked 
Sgures, of licentious and indecent ſubjects; and ſome of 
the miſſionaries lamenting the depravity of their taſte, 
aſſure us, that by the temptation of money, they prevail 
upon the ubers of Canton to execute pieces for them, 
the obſcenity of which may gratify the taſte, and tickle 
the fancy of an European voluptuary. | 

It ſeems, however, to be univerſally agreed, that the 
\ Chineſe have no notion of correctneſs or perſpective, and 
lite knowledge of the beautiful proportions of the 
human body. But thoſe even who refuſe them the 
talent of painting figures well, cannot difallow that they 
particularly excel in flowers and animals. They execute 
theſe ſubjects with much taſte, juſtneſs, and freedom, 
and they pride themſelves, above all, in an exactneſs 
of repreſentation, which might 4 er to us trifling and 
minute. 
Painting muſt make little progreſs in China, becauſe 
it is not encouraged by government ; it is reckoned among 
the number of thoſe frivolous arts, which contribute no- 
thing towards the proſperity of the ſtate. The Empe- 
ror's cabinets and galleries are filled with European 
paintings; he employed for a long time the pencils of 
Caſtiglione and Attiret, both eminent artiſts, whom he 
highly eſteemed, and whaſe works he often inſpected ; 
but on account of that notion entertained of the inutility 
of painting, he rejected an offer made by them of eſ- 
tabliſhing a 1 1105 . and of 1 pupils 
in that art. 0 

Painting in freſco was known in China? long before 
the Chriſtian era: it was much in vogue under the 
Han, who ornamented the walls of their principal 
temples with it. This Kind of painting made freſh 
progreſs, and gained more admirers in the fifth and ſixth 
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_ centuries ; and it was carried to a degree of perfection 
ſeldom equalled. 


The preſent emperor has in his park an Raw 
village, painted in freſco, which produces the moſt 


agreeable deception, The remaining part ef the wall 


repreſents a landſcape, and little hills, which are 
ſo happily blended with the diſtant mountains behind, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to conceive any compoſition 
more ingeniouſly imagined, or better executed. This 
beautiful work is the production of Chineſe painters, 
and was copied from deſigns ſketched out for them. 

Engraving in colours is very ancient among the Chi- 
neſe;-,who diſcovered that method long before it was 
known in Europe. 

The chiſſel of the Chineſe ſculptors is ſeldom em- 
ployed, becauſe, if we except the idols of their temples, 


the luxury of ſtatues is not known in this empire. 


There is not a ſingle ſtatue to be ſeen in the ſquares, 
public edifices, or palaces of Pe-kin ; indeed, the only 
real ſtatues to be found in China, are thoſe which, for 
the ſake of ceremonious diſtinction, are uſed to orna- 


ment the avenues leading to the tombs of princes, and 


great men of a certain rank; to which we mutt alſo add 
thoſe which are placed near the emperor's coffin, and 


that of his ſons and daughters in the interior part of the 


vault where their remains are Mpoſited. 

The Chineſe architecture is not the mere effect of 
cuſtom without any fixed ſyſtem; it has its principles, 
rules, and proportions. When a pillar is two feet in 
diameter at the baſe, it muſt be fourteen in height, and 
by one or other of, theſe meaſures that of every part of 
the building Hay be determined. This architecture, 
though it has no relation whatexer with that of Europe; 
though it has borrowed nothing from that of the 
Greeks, has a certain beauty peculiar to itſelf. 
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The numberleſs rivers and canals by which China is 
watered, have rendered it neceſſary to conſtruct a multi« 
plicity of bridges of various ſhapes and forms; the 
arches of fome are exceeding lofty and acute, with eaſy 
Rairs on ech ſide, the ſteps of which are not quite three 
inches in thickneſs, for the greater facility. of aſcending 
and deſcending ; others have no arches, but are com- 
poſed of large ſtones, placed tranſverſely upon piles, 
after the manner of planks. Theſe ſtones ſometimes 
are eighteen feet in length: ſome of theſe bridges are 
conſtructed of ſtone, marble, and brick, others of wood, 
and ſome are formed of a number of barks, joined to- 
gether by ſtrong iron chains. The invention of the 
latter is very ancient; they are known by the name of 
feou-kiao, floating bridges; and ſeveral of them may be 
ſeen upon the Kiang and Hoang-ho. 

- The moſt remarkable among the bridges of China is 
one that is about three leagues from Pe-kin; it is two 
hundred paces in length, and broad in proportion. 
Moſt ſtrangers who view it, appear aſtoniſhed at its 
height, and the apparent inutility of the greater part of 
its arches, becauſe it is conſtrued upon a very ſmall 
river. But when this river becomes ſwelled by the 
ſummer rains, all theſe arches are ſcarcely ſufficient to 
afford a paſſage to its waters. 

The naval architecturè of the Chineſe appears to have 
made no progreſs for ſeveral centuries ; neither their fre- 
quent intercourſe with thoſe Europeans who have viſited 
their coaſts, nor the Light of their veſſels, has made them 
turn «their thoughts to change or improve their own. 
The largeſt are not more than 250 or 300 tons burthen, 
und they have neither mizen, bow- ſprit, nor top- maſts, 

but only a main and a fore-maſt, to which is ſometimes 

added a {mall top-gallant-maſt; this, however can af- 

| ford-only a feeble aſliſtance. The Chineſe ſupply the 
1 


— 
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place of ſails with mats, made of bamboo; they are 
ſtrengthened by whole bamboos, equal in length to the 
breadth of the fail, and extended acroſs it, at the dif. 
tance of a foot one from another. Two pieces of 
wood are fixed to the top and bottom of the fail ; the 
upper ſerves as a yard, and the lower, which is about 
five or fix inches in thickneſs, keeps the ſail ſtretched, 
when it is neceſſary to hoiſt or lower it. This kind of 
fail may be folded and unfolded like the leaves of a 
ſcreen. The Chineſe veſſels are far from being ſwift 
ſailers, but they keep their wind well, on account of the 
ſtiffneſs of their ſails, which do not yield to the breeze; 
but they ſoon loſe this advantage by the great lee-way 
they make, owing to their bad conſtruction. 

The Chineſe do not uſe pitch for caulking the bottoms 
of their veſſels, but a particular kind of gum, mixed 
with lime; and this compoſition is ſo excellent, that 
one or two wells in the hold are ſufficient to keep the 
veſſel perfectly dry. They draw up the water with 
| buckets, for they have not yet adopted the uſe of our 
pumps. Their anchors are made of a hard and heavy 
wood, which they call t1&-ly-mor, or iron-woed, They 
pretend, that theſe anchors are far ſuperior to thoſe of 
iron, becauſe the latter are apt to bend, which never 
happens to anchors made of t1#-l/y-mou. 

The Chineſe make excellent coaſting pilots, but they 
are bad ſailors in an open ſea. It is the ſteerſmen alone 
who conduct the veſſel ; they bring the ſhip's head to 
that point of the compaſs in which they think they 
ought to purſue their courſe, and without troubling 
themſelves about the rolling or motion of the ſhip, 
they run on as it were at hazard. The Chineſe pre- 
tend to have been the firſt inventors of the mariner's 
compaſs; but they ſeem to have little deſire for im- 
| proving this intereſting diſcovery. | 8 
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The Chineſe have never been expoſed to the necoſlity- 
of fighting naval battles, except on the river Kiang, 
around and near their own coaſts, or in the neighbour- 
hood of the ifles of Japan. They have, however, ſe- 
veral diſtinct kinds of veſſels for warlike operations. 
Thoſe belonging to the port of Canton are much 
larger than thoſe employed on the coaſts. of Fo-kien, 
and the latter are built only of fir, or common deal; 
whereas the veſſels of Canton are entirely conſtructed 
of iron- wd. In naval battles they are found to be 
much ſtronger, and more uſeful ; but they are heavy, 
and far inferior to the dthers in point of ſailing. 
Theſe veſſels laſt long, worms never pierce W and 
ſome of them are armed with cannon. 

On the coaſts, of Fo-kien, the Chineſe uſe a kind of 
faſt-ſailing veſſel, which is employed in purſuing pi- þ 
rates, and for carrying diſpatches. Its ſides are ſtrength- 
encd by bands of bamboo nailed over the planks, in 
order that they may better reſiſt the violence of- the 
waves. Theſe veſſels draw from fix to ſeven feet of 
water, and no weather prevents them from putting to 
ſea. | 

A veſſel to open the 1 waves, This is a veſſel which 
draws only three or four feet of water; it has a ſharp 
prow, and eaſily overcomes the reſiſtance of the waves. 
It is furniſhed with a helm, a ſail, and four oars; and, 
as they fay, fears neither the wind nor the bitlows. | It can 
contain from thirty to fifty ſoldiers. 

A veſſel to run among ſand-bants. This is thus named, 
becauſe it can paſs in places Where the water is ex · 
tremely ſhallow. It is conſtructed with a flat bottom, 
and is uſed for gliding along the coaſts af the northern 
ſea, where there is little depth of water; but veſſels of 
this kind are never employed on the ſouthern coaſts. 
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A hawfk's-bill veſſel. Of all the Chineſe veſſels this 
is the ſwifteſt and lighteſt for ſailing, and as its prow 
and poop are conſtrued in the ſame manner, it can 
advance or retreat with equal facility, without putting 
about. Its deck is defended, on each fide, by a kind 
of parapet made of bamboo, which ſhelters the ſol- 
diers and rowers from the weapons of the enemy. 

We ſhall not extend this account of the Chineſe 
ſhipping aay farther ; it may be eaſily perceived that a 
whole fleet of ſuch armed barks would not be able to 
ſtand an attack from a few of our European ſhips of 
War. * 
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EMBASSY TO CHINA, 


* * — as * . „„ ” 


A: the object of this work is to furniſh the reader 
with, information reſpecting China, we ſhall ſay little 
reſpecting the proceedings of the embaſſy in its courſe 
thither; it may, however, be neceſſary to offer a few 
introductory remarks. 

The diſadvantages under which European countries 
trade with China are great, and the Britiſh nation, which 
has felt theſe diſadvantages in a peculiar manner, con- 
ceived the idea of attempting their removal. As the ex- 
iſtence of the government of Great Britain depends on its 
commerce; and as from the riſing importance of the 
United States of America, and the progreſs of civil and 
religious liberty in Europe, many of the old channels 
muſt be in a manner ſhut with reſpe& to Britiſh manu- 
factures, the Engliſh government acted with the ſtricteſt 
view to its own intereſt, in planning the embaſly to 
China for that purpoſe. 

Some intimations were certainly given to the court of 
London that an ambaſſador would be well received and. 
treated with on a commercial ground ; but that ſuch i in- 
formation was ever authoriſed by the court at Fe-kin j is 
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ſomewhat more than doubtful, and from circumſtances 
we are inclined to think that the court of St. James's be- 
came in this caſe, as in many others, the dupe of ſome 
artful and intereſted ſpeculatiit. 

However, in 1788 the honourable Clad Cathcart 
was inveſted with the character of Miniſter from this 
country to the court of China: the Colonel died on his 
paſſage, and as miniſters with their accuſtomed ſagacity 
had neglected to make any proviſion for this event, the 
miſſion with which he was entruſted may be ſaid to have 
been buried with him. However, as ſucceſs might prove 
highly advantageous to the Board of Controul, and the 
Court of Directors of the India Company, if to no one 


* elſe, the character of Ambaſſador to China was revived 


in the perſon of Lord Macartney, a nobleman certainly 
well qualified for the taſk. Great expenfes were incurred, 
and many exertions made to render this embaſſy worthy of 
the country from which it was ſent; but, perhaps, after 
all that was done, we ſhall not err in ſaying, it was bet- 
ter calculated to ſucceed with a nation of Indians, or with © 
a petty African Prince, than with the government of 
China; for if the court of Pe-kin was to be ſwayed by 
fplendour, much more ought to have been done to have 
accompliſhed it than was done ;—but ſuppoſing the Chi- 
neſe government to have ſeriouſly meditated commereial 
arrangements, leſs trick would, perhaps, have fuccecded 
detter he this as it may, the ſucceſs was what might have 
been expected, diſgrace and contempt—the gentlemen of 
the embaſſy had a journey to Pe-kin, and realized the 
_—_— a diſtich written on a certain monarch and his 
army— March'd up the hill, and then march'd down 
ec again.“ 

As we ſhall in the courſe of our mirradve have occaſion 
to mention in particular ſeyeral of the gentlemen who 


formed the ſuite of Earl Macartney, before we proceed 
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it may be proper to preſent the reader with a general 
liſt of their perſons and ſituations: - 


Sir George Staunton, Bart. Secretary to the Embaſly ; 


Lieut. Col. Benſon, Commandant of the Ambaſſador's | 


Guard ; 

Lieut. H. W. Pariſh, of the Royal Artillery ; ; 

Lieut, J. Crewe; 

Mr. Acheſon 6 Joint Secretaries to the 

Mr. Edward Winder, Ambaſſador; 

Mr. Baring, Aſſiſtant Secretary, outward- bound; ſon of 
Sir Francis Baring, Bart. 

Dr. Gillan, Phyſician and Philoſopher to the Embaſſy ; 

Dr. Scott, Phyſician and Surgeon to the Embaſty ; 

Mr. Barrow, Comptroller of the Houſehold ; 

Dr. Dinwiddie, Mechaniſt, ConduRor of adivebiatihla 
and aſtronomical preſents; _ 

Maſter George Staunton, ſon of Sir George Staunton, 
Bart. 

Thomas Hickey, Portrait Painter; 

Mr. Alexander, Draftſman ; 

Mr. Huttner, Preceptor to Maſter Staunton 3 2 

_ Plumb, Interpreter. 


HIS EXCELLENCY'S SERVANTS, 2 0 


A Steward, and an under do, A Carpenter and Joiner, 
2 Valets de Chambre, A Saddler, 
A Cook, A Gardener, 
2 Couriers, A Taylor, 
A Footman, 3 A Watchmaker, 
A Baker, | A Mathematical Inftru- 


A Band of ſix Muſicians, ment-maker, 


BELONGING TO SIR. . STAUNTON, 


2 Servants, | 1 Gardener ;. 
which, with Mr. Crewe's Valet de Chambre, formed 
. "Fi 
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the whole of the domeſtic eſtabliſhment, except three na- 
tives of China, who went out from — 


MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


20 Men of the Royal Artillery ; 

10 Ditto 11th Light Dragoons ; 

20 Ditto drafted from the additional Companies of In- 
fantry, at Chatham, 


SHIPS EMPLOYED TO TAKE THE EMBASSY TO CHINA, 

The Lion, of 64 guns, Sir Eraſ. Gower, Commander ; :; 

The Hindoſtan Eaſt Indiaman, Capt. William Mackin- 
toſh, Commander; 

The Jackall brig for a tender, manned = officers * 

men from the Lion. 


LIST OF THE OFFICERS ON BOARD THE LION, 


Sir Eraſmus Gower, Knight, Commander; 

Mr. Cambell, iſt. Lieutenant ; 

Mr. Whitman, 2d. ditto ; 

Mr. Atkins, 3d. ditto ; 

Mr. Cox, 4th. ditto—died at Chuſan ; 

Mr. Ommaney, acting Lieutenant; 

Mr. Jackſon, Maſter of the Lion; 

Mr. Saunders, Maſter's-mate ; 

Mr, Tippett, ditto ; 

Mr. Simes, ditto ; 

Mr. Lowe, ditto ; 

Mr. Roper, ditto; 

Mr. Warren, ditto, ſon of Dr. Warren, promoted to 
be acting Lieutenant ; 

Mr. Kent; 

Mr. Chapman, appointed Gunner, vice en deceaſed; 

| Right Hon. Lord Mark Kerr, Midſhipman, promoted 

to be ating Lieutenant ; 
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Hon. Wm. Stuart, Midſhipman; 

Mr. Bromely, ditto; 

Mr. Swinbourne, do. 
Mr. Kelly, do. 

Mr. Dilkes, do. 

Mr. Trollope, do. 

Mr. Heywood, do. 

Mr. Hickey, do. 

Mr. "Thompſon, do. 

Mr. Waller, do. (died at Wampoa;) 

Mr. Beaumont, do. (returned home from Angara Point, 
for the recovery of his health ;) 

Mr. Snipe, do. | 

Mr. Wools, do, 

Mr. Montague, do. 

Mr. Chambers, do. 

Mr. Scott, do. 

Mr. Bridgeman, do. 

Mr. Perkins, do. 

Mr. Sarradine, do, 

Mr. Tothill, Purſer, (died at Cochin China ;) 

Mr. Weſt, Captain's Clerk; 

Mr, Nutt, Surgeon ; 

Mr. Anderſon, Chief- mate; 

Mr. Cooper, ſecond ditto ; 

Mr. Thomas, third ditto ; 

Mr. Humphries, Schoolmaſter, 

Every neceſſary arrangement being made, the ambaſ. 
fador and his ſuite arrived on board the Lion at Spithead, 
on Friday the 21ſt of September, 1792, and on Tueſday 
the 25th, at five o'clock in the afternoan, we took our 
final departure from that place. On the 11th of October 
we reached Funchal Bay, in the iſland of Madeira, from 
whence we again ſailed on the 18th, and on the 21ſt an- 


chored in Santa Cruz Bay, in the iſland of Teneriffe. 


— 
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On the 27th we left Santa Cruz, and arrived at the 
iſland and town of St. Jago on 2d of November ; on the 
7th we again ſailed; on the 18th we found ourſelves 
under the equator, and on the iſt of December, in the 
afternoon, we arrived in Rio Janeiro harbour. At this 
place, mutual compliments and ceremonions attention 
were paid by the governor and Lord Macartney to cach 
Other, and here we remained till the 15th, when we 
worked down the harbour to fifteen fathom water, and 
the next day took our leave, and at three o clock in the 
afternoon, of March the 6th, 1793, came to in Batavia 
road, | | | | 
March the 27th, we weighed anchor, and made fait 
from this place, running between the iſland of Onrooft 
and the man. 

The Jackall brig being given up 525 loſt, Lord Ma- 
cartney had purchaſed a French veſſel at Batavia to ſup- 
ply her place, and gave her the name of the Clarence. 
The Clarence, however, had only joined us the day be- 
fore we received intelligence of the Jackall, by a ſhip 
from Oſtend to Batavia; and this intelligence was con- 
firmed by the brig joining us on the 236, to the great joy 
of the whole embaſſy. 

On the 29th we loſt one of our crew, of the name of 
Leighton, who had gone aſhore to wafh his linen at 
Sumatra beach, and was found covered with wounds, 
and murdered by the Malays. To the ſavage diſpoſition 
of theſe people, this event gave additional, though me- 
lancholy, teſtimony. The laſt rites were paid to the 
body of the deceaſed with the utmoſt decency and re- 
ſpect; and the feelings of the whole fhip's company on 
the orcaſion were the heſt eulogium on his character 
and conduct. 

Paſſing a variety of iſlands, without any occurrence 
worthy of remark, we came to anchor in Pulo Cogdore 
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Bay, May 16. Soon after our arrival, a party of gen- 
ttemen, accompanied by one of the Chineſe interpreters, 
went on ſhore. Some of the natives met us on the beach, 
with whom we proceeded till we came at a ſmall diſ- 
tance to a village of bamboo huts ; one of which was the 
reſidence of the chief, whoſe authority extended over the 
whole ifland. Like the reſt, his habitation was formed 
of bamboo, raiſed on four poſts, a few feet from the 


ground. Here we found ſeveral natives of Cochin 


China, who wore no other dreſs but a piece of linen 


round their waiſts, and a black turban on their heads, 
The chief was habited in a looſe black gown, and a pair 


of black filk trowſers, He was alſo decorated with a 
filver cord thrown over his ſhoulder, from which a ſmall 
bag of elegant workmanſhip was ſuſpended. In common 
with the reſt, he wore a turban, but no ſhoes. He ap- 
peared to be the object of very great reſpect. 

Near this palace, if it may be ſo called, ſtood the 
temple. Externally, it reſembled the other buildings; 
but the inſide was adorned with various military wea- 
pons of Europe, particularly ſome old fire arms, of which 
they evidently did not know the uſe, and ſeemed to conſider 


them only as objects of veneration. The diſcharge of a 


muſket againſt a tree excited the moſt lively alarm, and 


aſtoniſhment, They eagerly examined the place where 


the ball entered; they even contriyed to extract it, and 
then preſented it to each other, with the moſt viſible 
emotion. 

Having entered into a treaty with the chief for a 
ſupply of buffaloes, poultry, and fruit, with which he 
was to furniſh us the next day, we were regaled with 
rice and fiſh, Finding that cocoa nuts would be ac- 
ceptable, he immediately ordered ſame to be procured for 
us. The dcxterity theſe people ſhewed in climbing the 
trees that produced them, is aſtoniſhing. On our re- 
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turn to the ſhip, we obſerved caves on the beach very 
ingeniouſly conſtructed. 

Pulo Condore is but thinly googled. The means of 
_ ſubſiſtence is difficult; and population of courſe muſt be 
influenced thereby. This iſland is ſubje& to the King of 
Cochin China. 5 

To our utter aſtoniſhment; on landing next morning, 
to receive the ſtipulated ſupply of proviſions, we found 

the village deſerted, and every moveable cartied off, A 
letter in Chineſe characters, left in the hut of the chief; 
explained the reaſons of this ſudden and unexpected 
movement. It ſeems they were apprehenſive we medi- 
tated hoſtilities againſt them, from our ſhips coming to 
anchor in their bay; they earneſtly implored us to ſpare 

their humble dwellings, which they intended to re-oc- 
cupy on our departure; and dwelt on their poverty, 
which they perhaps concluded was their beſt protec- 
tion, and the ſtrongeſt argument to allay European ra- 
pacity. 

Being obliged to ſet ſail without our peel Hs 
ply, we left Pulo Condore on the 18th, and paſling 
ſeveral iſlands of different forms and magnitudes, we an- 
chored in Turon Bay, in Cochin China, on the evening 
of the 26th. 

Soon after our arrival the Ambaſſador received a ; viſit 
from ſeveral maiidarins, who came in great ſtate. They 
were liberally entertained ; but at firſt ſeemed averſe to 
taſte the wines and other liquors which were ſet before 
them. This reſerve appearing to ariſe from fear, Lord 
Macartney ſet them an example, when they indulged 
very freely; ſhewing a particular predilection for cherry 
and raſberry brandy. Theſe chiefs wore nearly the ſame 
kind of dreſs as we have deſcribed at Pulo Condore, ex- 
cept that they had a girdle of ſilver cordage. Their do- 
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meſties were clad in a fancy dreſs, reſembling Tartan; 
and their legs and feet were wholly bare, | 

Intelligence of our arrival having reached the court, in 
the evening of the 29th the prime miniſter of the King of 
Cochin China, attended by ſeveral mandarins, came, in 
his Majeſty's name, to invite the Ambaſſador to dinners 
His Excellency obligingly accepted the invitation, but 
poſtponed the day to the 4th June, 

In the interim, lie received a preſent from the king, 
conſiſting of a great number of buffaloes, hogs, fowls, 
ducks, ſome bags of rice, and ſome jars of ſamptſoo, a 
Chineſe liquor, reckoned very delicious. 

We vilited the town of - Fie-Fou, while we lay here. 
It is nothing but an aſſemblage of wretched bamboo 
| huts; but it has a good market; and were the induſtry 
of the natives equal to the fertility of the ſoil, this place 
would be remarkably abundant. They ſeem, however, to 
have little knowledge of agriculture: they ſubſiſt, therefore, 
chiefly on the ſpontaneous produce of the earth, and make 
their women a principal branch of their trade. For a 
certain conſideration, they are always ready to conſign 
them to the ſociety of Europeans who touch here, with- 
out any apparent ſenſe of impropriety. In one of our 
excurſions to the ſhore, we ſaw ſix elephants performing 
à variety of unwieldy feats, for the entertainment of the 
mandarins who had aſſembled here. 

The 4th of June was uſhered in with a falute of 
| twenty-one guns; the royal ſtandard of Great Britain, 
the St. George's enſign, and the union, were all diſ- 
played at their appropriate ſtations. Several mandarins 
waited Lord Macartney's arrival on ſhore, and attended 
him, under an eſcort of his own troops, to the reſidence 
of the prime miniſter. A collation was here provided for 
him, eonſiſting of all the dainties the country afforded z 
C 
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after partaking of which, he returned on board, inter- 
changing mutual civilities with his hoſts. 

Thus far affairs proceeded to the ſatisfaction of all 
parties in Cochin China; but the maſter of the Lion, 
who had gone in the cutter to take ſoundings in the bay, 
having unreflectingly begun to ſurvey the coaſt, was im- 
*mediately ſeized, with ſeven men who accompanied 
him, and carried priſoners to the capital, 
When we firſt received this diſagreeable intelligence, 
the impreſſion it made is not eaſily conceived. It was 
not only the danger to which our countrymen had ex- 
poſed themſelves, that affected the embaſſy ; but as this 
kingdom is tributary to China, it was feared that a re- 
Preſentation of this conduct might make it appear cri- 
minal, and have an injurious effect on all our future 
proceedings; and that the object ſo much at heart—to 
inſpire confidence, would be changed into ſuſpicion and 
alarm. The good offices of the mandarins were inſtantly 
and earneſtly ſolicited, and one of the interpreters was 
ſent on ſhore to promote an inquiry, and furniſh an ex- 
planation; and on the 13th, we had the happineſs to 
"ſee the maſter and his men return in fafety, after an ab- 
fence of ſix days. What they ſuffered, during this pe- 
"riod of ſuſpenſe, cannot well be deſcribed. Nothing 
but a reſpe& for the country to which they belonged, and 
a regard to the miſſion on which they were employed, 
could have faved them from certain death. | 

This was not the only unpleaſant event that befel us 
here. We loſt a reſpectable gentleman, the purſer of 
the Lion, who died after a few days illnefs on the 12th, 
and was interred on ſhore with all poſſible ſolemnity and 
reſpect. 

On June 16, at four in the donut we ſet fail from 
Turon Bay, with the weather moderate and fair, and on 


the 20th, at ſix P. M. ſaw the land on the north-north- 
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eaſt ; at eight the body of the Grand Ladrone bore north- 
north-eaſt. | | 
Sir George and Mr. Staunton, with ene of Lord Ma- 
cartney's ſecretaries, were here charged with letters and 
buſineſs to the commiſſioners, Meſſ. Brown, Irvine, and 
Jackſon, who had been ſent from England to notify the 
expected embaſly, and who were then at Macao, They 
accordingly ſet ſail in the Jackall brig, accompanied by 
the Clarence, for that place. Mr. Coa and Mr, Niaung, 
. the two natives of China whom we had brought from 
Europe, accompanied them with the deſign of proceeding 
over land to the place of their nativity. 

Theſe worthy characters took leave of their friends on 
board the Lion, with whom they had made ſo long a 
voyage, with genuine affection; but they manifeſted all the 
i.npatience natural to thoſe who had been ſeparated for 
ſo great a length of time, and at ſuch a diſtance, from 
their native land. 

At half paſt eight in the morning of the 21ſt we came 
to anchor on the north point of the, Grand Ladrone 
iſland. 

On Sunday the 23d the Jackall and Clarence returned 
| fromMacao. Sir George Staunton ſoon after went on board 
the Lion, and from what information he had obtained 
from the commiſſioners, the moſt ſanguine hopes were 
entertained that the embaſſy would be crowned with 
ſucceſs, | 

We now entered the Yellow Sea, when nothing ma- 
terial happened till we arrived at the end of this branch 
of our voyage. We ſaw many iſlands in our paſſage, 
and met with ſeveral Chineſe junks and fiſhing boats. 

While in the Yellow Sea, Sir Eraſmus Gower thought 
proper to name ſeveral rocks on the coaſt, that had no 
denomination, after the three principal characters of the 
embaſſy. | EY 
C2 
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On Sunday July 21ſt, in the afternoon, the Lion eame 
to an anchor in Jangangfoe Bay, when Lieuts. Campbell 
and Ommaney, Mr. Huttner, and Mr. Plumb, the in. 
terpreter, went in the cutter to Mettow, to learn if there 
was any track by which the Lion could enter the river, 
or if there was any river on that coaſt, by whoſe navi- 
gation ſhe could make a nearer approach to Pe-kin, and 
if not, they were then to concert meaſures with the 
mandarin of the place for the diſembarkation of the 
ſuite. | | 
The next morning the Endeavour brig arrived from 
Macao and Canton with ME d from the commiſ- 
fioners. 

On Tueſday the 23d a mandarin of Chuſan ſent a pre- 
fent of twelve fine ſmall bullocks, a number of hogs and 
a large quantity of fruit, rice, &c. | 

On the 25th the cutter returned, and Lieut. Campbell 
and his company gave a very pleaſing account of the 
hoſpitality they experienced from the Chineſe at Mettow, 
having been not only received with the greateſt civility, 
but furniſhed with every accommodation and neceſſary. 
It was, however, found abſolutely impracticable to pro- 
ceed farther with the ſhips, as the whole way to the 
mouth of the river was a chain of ſhoals, with a bar 
running acrofs the entrance of it not more than fix feet 
deep at high water. 

The Jackall and Clarence, therefore, ſailed with Mr. 
Huttner and Mr. Plumb to Mettow, to make arrange- 
ments for the landing of the embaſſy, and to fix the 
time when the Ambaſſador ſhould go on ſhore. | 

On the 2d of Auguſt a preſent of ſixteen bullocks, 
thirty-two ſheep, ſome hogs,” vegetables, tea, ſugar, &c. 
was ſent on board the Lion. A principal mandarin alfo 
came on board from one of the junks, and finally ſettled 
With his Excellency the ſucceeding Monday for the day 
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of his eee and that the heavy baggage, &c. 
ſhould be previouſly removed into the junks. The man- 
darin, after expreſſing great ſurpriſe at our wooden pa- 
lace, and the various arrangements and conveniences of 
it, was hoiſted into one of our boats in the accommoda- 
tion chair, a ceremony with which he appeared to be 

much pleaſed. 5 
On Monday, at four o'clock in the morning, ſeveral 
junks came along-ſide the Lion to receive the remainder 
of the Ambaſſador's baggage, and his Excellency was 
now joined by the remainder of his ſuite from the Hin- 
doſtan. . 

At eight o'clock orders were given to man ſhip, pre- 
vious to his Excellency's diſembarkation, which took 
place almoſt immediately ; when he received three cheers 
from the ſeamen, and a ſalute of nineteen guns from the 
Lion and Hindoſtan. | 

At nine o'clock the reſt of the ſuite took their ſtations 
on board their different junks; the Ambaſſador, Sir 
| George Staunton and ſon, being on board the Clarence 
brig. 

The number of junks occupied by the ſuite and dag 


gage amounted in all to twenty ſail. At two o'clock in 


the afternoon we ſaw the town of Mettow ; and at three 
the junks came to anchor at the mouth of the river, 
where the Jackall, Clarence, and Endeavour had arrived 
before us. In the evening the mandarin ſent us an ac- 
ceptable preſent of dreſſed meats, and a variety of fruits, 

This town, though extenſive, has neither the charms 
of elegance, or the merit of uniformity ; it is ſituated 
on a ſwamp, occaſioned by the frequent overflowing of 
the ſea, notwithſtanding the inhabitants have taken the 
precaution to make an embankment on the ſhore. 

The houſes are built of mud, with bamboo roofs ; 
| they are very low, and without either floors or pave- 
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ments. At ſome diſtance from the town there are ſeveral 
buitdings of a very ſuperior kind, which belong to the 
mandarins of the place: they are conſtructed of ſtone. 
and wood; the body of the houſe being of the former, 
and the wings and galleries, of the latter, variouſly 
painted; they are of a ſquare form, three ſtories high, 
and each ſtory has a ſurrounding range of paliſadocs, 
gilt and fancifully painted. The ground floor is fronted 
with piazzas ornamented in the ſame manner, The 
wings project on each fide the body of the houſe, and 
appear to contain a conſiderable range of apartments. 

The mandarins here are attended by a great number 
of guards, infantry and cavalry, who live in tents pitched 
round the reſidence of the perſonage whom they ſerve. 

The immenſe crowd of ſpectators who aſſembled to 
ſee the Ambaſſador land, proves Mettow to be a place of 
prodigious population. . Many of theſe people were on 
horſeback and in carriages, and the banks of the river 
where he junks lay at anchor were entirely covered with 
them. 

The . in this place conſiſts of a ſaunre tower, ap- 
pearing rather to have heen conſtrued for ornament 
than public utility; it ſtands on the margin of the ſea, 
and commands the entrance of the river, but it had not 
a ſingle piece of ordnance mounted. | 

The river here is about a furlong over, and the co- 
lour of. the water muddy, its depth is unequal, being in 
ſome parts nine feet deep, in others ſix, and in ſome 
parts not more than two. 

The country around, on both ſides of the river, is 
fat, but the ſoil is rich and exceedingly fertile, 

The whole of the morning of Tueſday the 6th was 
employed in removing the baggage to the junks, hired 
for the embaſſy by Van-Tadge-In, a mandarin of the 
firlt claſs, who had been appointed to conduct the huſi- 
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neſs of the embaſſy, in every thing that related-to the 
| reſidence, proviſions, and journey of the ſuite, | 

This perſon was of a pleaſing and open countenance, 
and his manners were polite and unaffected; the appoint- 
ment of a man of this deſcription, while it impreſſed 
us with a favourable opinion of the Chineſe government, 
ſerved to encourage our hopes of ſucceſs with reſpect to 
the object of our journey. 1 

At noon the mandarin's boat brought us a quantity 
of raw beef, bread, apples, pears, ſhaddocks, and 
oranges: the beef was of a very good quality, but the 
bread was by no means pleaſant to our taſte. The ſhape 
and ſize of the loaves are ſimilar to a middling orange 
cut in two. They are compoſed of flour and water, 
and the ſteam of boiling water, to which they are ex- 
poſed for a few minutes, is all the baking, if it may be 
ſo called, which the bread receives. We, therefore, 
found it neceſſary to cut it in ſlices and toaſt it before we 
could reconcile it to our plates. 

In the afternoon of the day we received another ſupply 
of beef, mutton, pork, whole pigs, and poultry of all 
ſorts, both roaſt and boiled. 

The roaſted meat had a very oily taſte, ariſing from 
ſome preparation that the Chineſe uſe, which gives it a 
gloſs like that of varniſh. The boiled meat, being free 
from this oily taſte, was far don, or, at leaſt, more 
agreeable to us. | 

We here learned the indifference of the Chineſe con- 
cerning their food, and this circumſtance made ſeveral 
of us very cautious of what we eat; and as to their 
haſhes and ſtews, many refuſed their allowance, from 
the apprehenſion of their being compoſed of unwholeſome 
fleſh. | : | | . : | 

Another circumſtance added to the diſguſt we felt at 
Chineſe cookery, and furniſhed us with ocular demon- 
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ſtration of the groſs appetites of the Chineſe people. 
The pigs on board the Lion being affected with a diſorder 
which proved fatal to them, ſeveral were thrown over- 
board ; the Chineſe belonging to the junks immediately 
got out their boats and picked up theſe diſeaſed carcaſes, 
when having dreſſed a part of them, they appeared to 
make a very comfortable meal, at the ſame time ridi- 
culing us for our extravagant delicacy. 

The junks, or Chineſe veſſels, are built of beach | 
wood and bamboo, with a flat bottom, from thirty to 
an hundred feet in length, and from about ten to thirty 
in breadth. 

Mr. Anderſon gives the following deſcription of that 
on which he was on board.“ «© On the firſt deck was a 
cc range of very neat and commodious apartments, 
© which were clean and decorated with paintings; they 
4 conſiſted of three ſleeping apartments, a dining par- 
4c Jour, with a kitchen, and two rooms for ſervants : the 
ce floor is made to lift up, by hatches all along the 
«& junk, to each of which there is a braſs ring: beneath 
cc js an hold, or vacant ſpace for containing lumber ; and 
te the quantity of goods that can be ſtowed away in theſe 
c places is almoſt incredible. 

„ On the upper or main deck, there is a range of 
« fourteen or fifteen ſmall chambers, allotted for the 
te uſe of the men belonging to the junk, and an apart- 
& ment for the captain or owner of the veſſel, 

ec In the lower deck the windows are made of wood, 
c with very ſmall ſquare holes, covered with a ſort of 
os glazed, tranſparent paper ; the ſaſhes are divided into 
e four parts, and made to taks out occaſionally, either 
«« to admit the air for coolneſs, or to ſweeten the apart- 
ments. On the outſide there is a coloured curtain, 


® Oftavo edition of ls of the Embaſſy to China, p. 97. 
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40 that extends from one end of the junk to the other, 
«« which, in very hot weather, is unfurled and fixed up 
« to ſhade the apartments from the heat of the ſun. 
There are alſo ſhutters, which llide before the win- 
«« dows, to prevent the effects of cold weather, or LADY 
c inclemency of the ſeaſon. 

„There is a gang-way on both ſides of the veſſel, 
« About thirty inches broad, by way of paſſage, without 
«« entering into any of the apartments; and though 
« many of theſe veſſels carry from two to three hundred 
« tons, they only draw three feet water, ſo that they 
te can be worked with eaſe and ſafety in the moſt ſhoaly 
« rivers. Some of theſe junks have two maſts, though, 
« in general, they have but one, with a very aukward 
« kind of rudder; but the more elegant veſſels of this 
„ kind, which I have juſt deſcribed, are only calculated 
« for the navigation of a river, as they are not con- 
« ſtructed with ſufficient ſtrength to reſiſt hs violent ef- | 
4 fects of wind and weather,” | 

All veſſels which navigate the rivers in China have a 
lamp hoiſted to the maſt head, as ſoon as it is dark, to 
prevent accidents which might - otherwiſe happen from 
veſſels running foul of each other. Theſe lamps are 
made of tranſparent paper, with characters painted on 
them, to notify the name of the junk, or the rank of 
any paſſengers on board it; and the number of lights are 
proportioned to the rank of the perſons who occupy the 
junks, The ſame notification is given in the day-time 
by ſilken enſigns with painted characters. From the 
\ prodigious number of junks which navigate this river, a 
very ' pleaſing effect is produced by ſuch an aſſemblage 
of lights moving along the water. ö 

On the morning of the 7th the Ambaſſador pal a viſit 
to the principal mandarin of Mettow, to take leave; 
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and at eleven 0 clock the whole ſuite proceeded on 1 theix 
mt. a 

On the 8th we received a large ſupply of tea, ſugar, 
bread, vegetables of all ſorts, a large quantity of fruit, 
conſiſting of apples, pears, grapes, and oranges, and a 
quantity of proviſions of different kinds ready dreſſed; 
theſe ſupplies were, indeed, at all times furniſhed, in 
the greateſt abundance. We likewiſe received a ſupply 
5 wood and charcoal for culinary uſes. 

Words can but faintly convey the effect w hich the no- 
5 and beauty of the ſcene produced on our minds, as we 
paſſed through a country rich in the charms of nature and 
of art. Cultivation every where around ſeemed to have 
exhauſted its diligent reſources. The fields were en- 
riched with its toils, and preſented a view of various 
crops; as Juxuriant as fancy can conceive ; this ſcene was 
alſo heightened by the abundance of ſheep and the moſt 
beautiful cattle, which were ſeen ou in the mea- 
dows. | | : 

The gardens, on the courſe of the ſtream, appeared 
alſo delightful ; they are equally adapted for pleaſure and 
utility; and however much Europeans may plume them. 
ſelves on their ſuperior knowledge in agriculture, gar- 
dening, and ornamental deſign, the Chineſe, in moſt re- 
ſpects, would bear away the palm, Their taſte, to our 
eyes, 'may be leſs chaſte, but their diligence overcomes 

difficulties, which in moſt countries would 1 inſur- 
mountable. 

In this delightful voyage, the mandarin's guards 
marched by day along the banks of the river, and at 
night pitched their tents oppoſite where the junks lay at 
anchor. Both the fronts of the tents on land, and the 
junks on the water, were decorated with lamps, which 


together produced a very pleaſing effect. 


7 - 
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The centinels, who kept a regular wateh during the 
| night, were furniſhed with a piece of hollow bamboo, 
which they ſtrike with a mallet at regular intervals, to 
ſ gnify their vigilance and activity. This cuſtom the ſol- 
diers informed us was univerſally adopted by the Chineſe 
army. | 
At an early hour next morning = gongs gave the a 
ſignal for ſailing. Theſe inſtruments are circular, made 
of braſs, and ſomething reſembling the cover of a large 
culinary veſſel; when ſtruck with a large mallet, covered | 
with leather, they produce a ſound that may be heard 
farther than the European trumpet or bath in the room 
of which they are ſubſtituted, 

With the uſual ſupply of proviſions, for the firſt time, 
we received a jar of the country wine, of about three 
gallons : the mouth of this veſſel was cloſed with a large, 
plantain leaf covered with a top of clay, to which was 
afſixed a label, on which were certain Chineſe characters. 8 
This wine poſſeſſes a good body, but the taſte is is ſharp | 
and unpleaſant ; in its colour it reſembles Liſbon. nm.” 

In paſſi ing ſeveral populous towns, on both ſides of 
the river, the ſoldiers quartered or reſident there, were ; 
drawn up on the banks to ſalute the Ambaſſador, while | 
crowds of ſpeQators filled every acceſſible ſpot of view. 

The uniform of a Chineſe ſoldier deſerves 2 deſcription. _ 
It conſiſts of black nankeen trowſers, over - which, ; a king 
of cotton ſtockings are drawn. Their ſhoes, which are 
alſo made of cotton, are extremely clumſy, broad at 
the toes, and furniſhed with immoderately thick ſoles, 
From the top of their trowſers is ſuſpended a purſe, .. 
which contains their money. They have neither ſhirts 
nor waiſtcoats, but only a large black nankeen mantle © 
with looſe leeves, turned up and fringed with rede. : 
loured cloth of the ſame fabric, A broad girdle c dope . 
fines this looſe robe, ornamented in front with a kind 
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of plate, faid to be a compoſition. of. rice. A pipe, and 
bag for tobacco, hangs from this girdle on one ſide, and 
a fan on the other. Theſe appendages, and a ſupply of 


N tobacco, are allowed by the Emperor. 


The Chineſe troops were always, Pr we ſaw 
them, drawn up. in ſingle ranks, with a great number 
of colours or ſtandards, made chiefly. of green ſilk, with 


a red border, and ornamented with golden characters. 


They wear their ſwords on the left ſide, with the point 
forwards, ſo that, when they draw them they put their 


hands behind their backs, and unſheath them without be- 


ing immediately perceived; a manœuvre which they 


execute with great dexterity, and which is well adapted 
for the purpoſes of attack. Under their left arm is ſlung 


a bow ; and on their backs is hung a quiver, generally 


containing twelve arrows, others are armed with match- 


locks of a very ruſty appearance. | 

On all occaſions when the Chineſe troops are called 
to do military honours, a temporary arch covered with 
filk is placed at each end of the line, in which the man- 


darins fit till the perſon to be ſaluted appears, when they 


come forward and make their appearance, Near theſe 
arches ate three ſmall ſwivels about two feet and a half 
in Tength, which are fixed in the ground with the muzzle 
pointing to the air: theſe are diſcharged as the perſon 
to be honoured paſſes the mandarin at the end of the line, 
This method of firing ſalutes the Chineſe have adopted 
to prevent accidents, obſerving, that a loaded gun ſhould 
never be levelled but at their enemies. In the manage- 

ment of artillery and fire arms, it is not to be expected 
that Europeans can derive much improvement from the 
inhabitants of the eaſt ; ; the caution they employ on oc- 
caſions of rejoicing to prevent accidents from them might 
give the wiſeſt nations a leſſon ; for we well know that 
melancholy, and frequently fatal accidents are occaſioned 
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from the want of ſimilar rie, on our days of 
public rejoicing. | 
The ſoldiers have a tuft of kale on the back of their 
| Head, which is plaited down the back, and tied at the 
extremity with a riband. The reſt they ſhave. They 
cover their heads with ſhallow ſtraw hats, bound under 
the chin, and decorated with a red plume of camels hair. 
According to our ideas, there is little military appearance 
in the compoſition of a Chineſe ſoldier's dreſs. | 
In failing up the river, we ſaw numbers of ruſtic ha- 
bitations, chiefly conſtructed of mud, with ſome few of 
tone. The country women, with the curioſity natural 
to their ſex, advanced to ſee the proceſſion. They 
ſeemed to walk with difficulty; having their feet and an- 
cles hound with a red fillet to confine their growth 3 
and as this practice commences with their infancy, it is 
aſtoniſhing that they can walk at all, Their front hair 
is combed back on the crown of the head, clubbed, and 
decorated with artificial flowers and ſilver pins; the hind 
hair is then brought up, and ſecured under the club. 
Except theſe decorations of the head and the bandages , 
on their feet, the dreſs of the Chineſe women differs but 
little from that of the ſoldiers. | 
Our progreſs was by no means rapid ; but we were 
every moment attracted by ſome new objects, which pre- 
vented our wiſh for greater expedition. In the courſe of 
one day's failing, which could not exceed twenty-four 
miles, we paſſed ſuch an immenſe number of junks, and 
ſaw ſuch crowds of people, as would almoſt exceed belief 
did we attempt calculation. Independent of the moving 
ſcene, the river itſelf, ſpacious and meandering, was # 
noble object; and the dlverſity of its banks, and the views 
which occaſionally opened over a rich and varied country, 


would have afforded a ſcope to the moſt glowing pencil, 


> 
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On the roth, we for the firſt time ſaw the plantations 
of the tea-tree. This plant, which, from being origi- 
nally an uſeleſs luxury, has now become a neceſſary in 
fo many countries, we have before deſcribed, a repetition 
here would therefore be needleſs. Plentiful as tea ap- 
| pears to be in this province, it is not within the reach of 
the lower claſſes, as the crew of the junks were glad to 
receive our tea leaves, which they dried, and then boiled, 
to procure their favourite beverage. Tea is univerſally 
uſed in China without ſugar ; and as the natives, parti- 
cularly the lower orders, frequently dry and reboil the 
leaves for ſome weeks ſucceſſively, they unite r 
with gratification. | Co 

We this day paſſed ſeveral populous villages, compoſed 
of very neat houſes built of brick of one ſtory, from 
every- one of which the Ambaſſador received the ſame 
honours which have been alseady deſcribed. The crowds 
of people were beyond all calculation, and impreſſed on 
our minds an exalted idea of the immenſe population of 
the Chineſe empire. Nor was the number of junks that 
appeared on the river leſs aſtoniſhing ; being ſometimes 
ſo numerous, that the water was covered with them. 

On the morning of the 11th we approached the city 
Tyen-Sing. The banks of the river here preſented fields 
of millet and rice, and the number of ſpectators that 
met us, both in veſſels and by land, was as great as be- 
fore. For nearly two miles we obſerved a range of ſalt 
heaps, diſpoſed in columns, and covered with matting ; 
but whether manufactured on the ſpot, or for what pur- 

poſe ſuch a prodigious quantity was collected, we were 
not able to aſcertain. | 

The noiſe and ſhouts of an innumerable multi- 
tude of people attended our entrance into the city, 
which is a very populous and extenſive place. The 
Houſes are built of brick, and are in general two ſtories 
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high, covered with tiles; but the want of regularity 
offends the eye; and the ſtreets are ſo uncommonly nar- 
row, that not more than two perſons can walk a-breaſt. 

Soon after our arrival, the Ambaſſador, who was re» 
ceived with military honours, went in full form to viſit 
the chiet mandarin. His palace is in the centre of a 
garden; it is large and lofty, paliſadoed in front, gilt 
and painted in a very fanciful form. Even the external 
walls are decorated with paintings; and the roof is coated 
with that bright yellow varniſh we have often noticed. 

Here the ambaſſador and ſuite partook of a cold colla- 
tion, at which all the dainties of the country were col- 
lected, particularly confectionary. | 

A play was alſo performed as a mark of reſpe& and 
attention to Lord Macartney, The theatre is a ſquare 
building, built principally of wood, and erected in the 
front of the mandarin's palace. The ſtage is ſurrounded 
with galleries ; and the whole was decorated with a pro- 
fuſion of ribands, and ſilken ſtreamers of various co- 
Jours. The theatrical exhibitions conſiſted chiefly of 
repreſentations of imaginary battles, with ſwords, ſpears, 
and lances; in which the performers acquitted themſelves 
with an aſtoniſhing activity. The ſcenes were beauti- 
fully gilt and painted, and the dreſſes of the actors were 
ornamented in conformity to the ſcenery. The exhibi- 
tion was varied with an agreeable variety of very curi- 
ous deceptions by ſlight of hand, theatrical machinery, 
and that ſpecies of agility which we call tumbling ; 
wherein the performers executed their parts with ſuperior 
addreſs and activity. A band of muſic, conſiſting of 
wind inſtruments, enlivened the ſcene, The novelty of 
which pleaſe, the eye, rather than delighted the ear. 
The female chtacters were performed by eunuchs, for 


the delicacy of thy Chineſe would be ſhocked at the pub- 
lic exhibition of their women. 
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When the Ambaſſador and attendants ed on 
board, he was faluted by three pieces of {mall ordnance, 
fuch an immenfe number of people accompanied them, 
in every kind of conveyance capable of floating, that ac- 
cidents appeared inevitable. We were witneſs to one, 
where part of the deck of an old junk giving way, from 
the enormous preſſure of ſpectators, conſigned ſeveral 
perſons to a watery grave. | 

A very liberal ſupply of proviſions had been ſent us 
before we embarked, together with a ſupply of wine fu- 
perior to that we: have before noticed: from the ſuper- 
abundance of our proviſions we entertained the crews 

who navigated the junks; thus converting the hoſpitality 
of the country to the benefit of its natives, for which 
mark of attention they teſtified a due ſenſe of gratitude. 

A preſent having been made of three parcels of co- 
loured ſilk by the mandarin. Tyen-Sing, to the embaſſy, 
Mr. Maxwell, by the direction of the Ambaſſador, dif. 
tributed them among the ſuite ; but it not being poſlible 
for every one to have an equal ſhare, it was determined, 
after two pieces were diſtributed to each of the gentle« | 
men, that the remainder ſhould be diſpoſed of by drawing 
lots, by which means every perſon, whether mechanic, 
fervant, mulician, or ſoldier, had an equal chance. 

The weather had been exceſſively hot for ſome days; 
and at an early hour on the morning of the 12th of Auguſt 
we were viſited by a moſt tremendous ſtorm-af thunder, 
lightning, and rain, which is not unuſual in this climate. 

It was found neceſſary, during ſeveral hours in this 
day, to employ men to tow the junks along. In China, 
numbers follow this laborious vocation, to which they 
are Called when the wind or tide fails. A rope is fixed 
to the maſt, and anather to the head of the junk. Theſe 
are of a length proportionable to the breadth of the river, 
and are fixed, one at each end, to a ſtick of about thirty 
I 
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Inches long. This is thrown over the head, and reſts on 


the breaſt, forming a kind of harneſs. Every drauglitſ- 
man is furniſhed with a ſimilar apparatus, and when all 
are ready, the leader gives the ſignal to advance : they 
act in concert, and proceed with a meaſured ſtep, which 
is regulated by a kind of muſical tone, conſtantly re- 
peated. The fatigue theſe uſeful drudges undergo, 
would appear exceſſive to any but the Chineſe ; they 
wade through marſhy banks, and ſtalk through muddy 
ſoil, with a perſeverance that claims: at once our pity and 
admiration. 

Next day, when we received the uſual ſupply of pro- 
viſions, we ſet about cooking them ourſelves; being 
perfectly diſguſted with Chineſe filthineſs in regard to 
their victuals. With reſpect to rice, however, they de- 
ſerve the praiſe of cleanlineſs. They waſh it well in 
cold water, and drain it through a ſieve, then throw it 
into boiling water, and when pulpy, take it out with a 
ladle, and put it into another clean veſſel, where it is 
ſuffered to remain till it becomes quite white and, dry, 
In this form it is uſed for bread. Indeed, boiled rice, 
and ſometimes millet, with vegetables, fried in oil, 
conſtitute the uſual food of the lower claſs. They eat 
regularly every four hours of the day, and ſeldom vary 
their humble repaſt. Their tables are about a foot 
high; on them a large veſſel of rice is placed, and each 
perſon, ſitting on the floor, helps himſelf into a ſmall 
baſon. The vegetables are taken up with a couple of 
chop-ſticks, and eaten with the rice. On particular 
days of rejoicing or ſacrifice, a more genial diet is uſed, 
but ſeldom on any other occaſion. The uſual beverage is 

a weak infuſton of tea. 

Amid the new and extraordinary things which in 
fuch rapid ſucceſſion caught the view, perhaps the number 
of the inhabitants that every where preſented themſelves, 
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was the moſt wonderful: it may be thought to bor- 
der on the marvellous, but it is a certain fact that we 
could not paſs fewer than four thouſand junks in the 
courſe of this day. | 

On the 14th the weather was extremely hot and ſultry, 
and the muſquitos ſo troubleſome, as to prove a very pain- 
ful interruption to our repoſe. 

We continued to paſs extenſive fields of millet and 
rice, and the country maintained its character for ferti- 
lity, cultivation, and abundance; though in ſeveral 
parts it aſſumed a more varied and E appearance 
than we had yet ſeen. 

In the forenoon we paſſed a large t town Salben Cho- 
tung-poa, pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river. 
The houſes are of brick, but moſtly only one 'ſtory in 
height; walls are erected in the front of them, over 
which we diſcovered a great number of women viewing 
the junks as they paſſed. The ſpectators, whom curio- 
ſity had led to the banks of the river, were, as uſual, in 
prodigious numbers. 

Soon after leaving Cho-tung-poa, we came to a fork 
of the river, over the lateral branch of which there were 
two bridges of two arches, conſtructed with the appear- 
ance of much architeQural ability. At a ſmall diſtance 
we ſaw the ruins of another bridge of one arch, originally 
built of hewn ſtone, which bore the appearance of Eu- 
ropean maſonry. At a ſmall diſtance, on a gentle emi- 
nence, ſtood the palace of the mandarin, built of ſtone, 
two ſtories high, in a pleaſing ſtyle of architecture, wich 
a flight of ſteps aſcending to the door. 

At ſix o'clock in the evening we came to anchor near 
the ſhore, and in a ſhort time after the grand mandarin 
of Tyen-ſing, eſcorted by a numerous train of attend- 
ants, came to pay his reſpects to the Ambaſſador ; a 
troop of men preceded him, who were employed in 

3 7 
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ſhouting aloud as they came on, in order to notify his 
approach, This party was followed by two men carry- 
ing large filk umbrellas, wich pendent curtains of the 
ſame materials, to ſhelter the palankin from the rays of 
the ſun ; then followed a large band of ſtandard-bearers, 
who were ſucceeded by foot ſoldiers. The mandarin in 
his palankin appeared next, and a large eſcort of cavalry 
cloſed the proceſſion. | 

The mandarin of Tyen-fing remained with Lord Ma- 
cartney about an hour ; and, on his return, the proceſ- 
fion was rendered more brilliant by a great number of 
people bearing lamps and torches. 
On the 15th, the heat ſtill continued to be extreme, 

but the country {till preſented an equally fertile appear- 
ance, and the large fields of corn which we paſſed, ap- 
peared to be in crop and cultivation equal to any which 


tea, 
The banks of the river became more and more diverſi- 
hed ; and the alternate view of extenſive meadows, 
Iuxuriant fields, and beautiful gardens, did not ſuffer the 
_ gratification of the eye, or the mind, to be for a moment 
ſuſpended. | | 
In the evening we walked along the ſhore ; the corn 
was almoſt ripe, agriculture appeared in its moſt pleaſing 
form, and copious plenty ſeemed to vie with the immenſe 
Population of this aſtoniſhing empire. 
As we continued on our voyage, the villages became 
more numerous and populous, until we arrived at the 
city of Tong-tchew on the 16th of Auguſt in the after- 
noon, and here our voyage ended. | 
Soon after our arrival, the conducting mandarin, aC- 
companied by Lord Macartney and Sir George Staunton, 
| „ ä 
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went on ſhore to inſpe& the place which the Chineſe had 
prepared for the landing the preſents and baggage. It 
contained about the ſpace of an acre, fenced in with 
matting, and furniſhed with long ſheds made of up- 
rights of wood, covered with matting, in order to pre- 
vent the packages from being injured by damp. The 
ground was entirely covered with mats, and the-place well 
guarded on all ſides by mandarins and ſoldiers, 
A building, termed a temple, was allotted for the reſi- 
dence of the embaſſy, and the whole ſuite, of every de- 
ſcription, received an invitation from the grand manda- 
rin to partake of a public breakfaſt, which was to be pro- 
vided here on the next morning, and during the ſtay of 
the embaſſy at this place; notice was therefore given te 
each junk, and orders iſfued for diſembarking, Ac- 
cordingly, Lord Macartney and Sir George Staunton ſet 
out in two palankins, which had been ſent for them, 
and were eſcorted to the temple by a party of Chineſe 
- ſoldiers. The breakfaſt was compoſed of various ſtews, 
made diſhes, meat of all kinds, eggs, tea, wines, fruit, 
and gonfectionary. Em | 
Every exertion was made to land the baggage, and 
preſents, with ſpeed and ſafety ; and for this purpoſe a 
number of Chineſe porters were ordered to each junk, 
and ſuch emulation was diſplayed in this ſervice, that 
moſt of it was ſafely lodged in the depot before night, 
Two Chineſe officers inſpected every caſe and package at | 
the gate of the incloſure, of which they appeared to take 
a written account, and paſted marks correſpondent with 
their minutes on every ſeparate article, for not a fingle 
box was ſuffered to paſs, till it had undergone this ce- 
remony, | | | 
The temple appropriated for the reſidence of the em- 
baſſy, was, in fact, the habitation of a timber mer- 
chant, and hired by the Chineſe government for this 
purpoſe ; it ſtands about a mile diſtant from the city; it 
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is a neat, low building, of one ſtory high, and conſiſts of 
ſeveral courts, which were ſeverally occupied by the ſol- 
diers, ſervants, Ambaſſador, and ſuite. The ſoldiers 
eourt was next the entrance; beyond this was the ſer- 
vants quarter, oppoſite to which is a ſquare building of 
one room, conſecrated. to religious worſhip. In the 
middle of this ſtands an altar, ſupporting three:porcelain 
ftatues as large as life; and on each fide are candleſticks, 
containing candles, which are lighted regularly when- 
ever any perſon is paying his devotion, and regularly at 
morn and eve. Before the images- ſtands a pot full of 
duſt, into which a number of long matches are thruſt, 
which are likewiſe lighted during the celebration of wor- | 
ſhip. The devotees having finiſhed, the candles and the 
matches are extinguiſhed, and an attendant on the altar 
ſtrikes a bell thrice with a mallet. All perſons preſent 
then kneel before the images, inclining their heads three 
times, with their hands claſped, which they lift over 
their heads as they riſe. Such is the ſimple ceremony of 
the daily worſhip of the Chineſe, invariabiy obſerved 
from the humbleſt to the higheſt, from the peaſant to 
the emperor. This worſhip obtains the appellation of 
Chin-chin-joſh, or the ſervice of God. 

The court adjoining this domeſtic chapel was occupied 
by the Chineſe as a kitchen; from thence there is a cir- 
cular entrance to that part af the building which was pare 

ticularly aſſigned to the Ambaſſador and his faite; - 

. It ſurrounds a ſpacious court, which was uſed as a 
dining apartment on the occaſion ; on one fide there was 
a platform, raiſed on two ſteps, with a beautiful roof, 
ſupported by four gilt pillars; and an awning was 
ſtretched over the whole court to protect it from the heat 
of the ſun. Lamps, conſiſting of frames of box-wood, _ 
covered with tranſparent ſilk and flowered gauze of va- 
rious colours, added much to the pleaſing effect of che 


illumination, 
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The dinner ſerved up for the Ambaſſador and his com- 


pany, conſiſted of about one hundred different diſhes, 


dreſſed according to the faſhion of the country: they con- 
ſiſted principally of ſtews, ſerved up in ſmall baſons, 
without either table-cloths, or knives and forks. | 

During the time.of dinner, a great number of Chineſe 
crowded round the table, and not only expreſſed their 
ſurpriſe by peculiar actions and geſtures, but ſeemed 
highly diverted with the diſplay of European man- 
ners. | 

A guard of Britiſh ſoldiers attended the Ambaſſador's 
apartments ; but as we were removed from public view, 
theſe centinels were placed at the outer gate, and the en- 
trance of the inner court, that they might attract the no- 
tice of the Chineſe, and give conſequence to the diplo- 
matic miſſion, in the opinion of the people of the coun- 
try; a circumſtance on which the ſueceſs of the embaſſy 
was ſuppoſed in a great meaſure to depend, and which 
ſpeaks pretty plainly the erroneous ſentiments imbibed 


reſpecting the perſons we had to treat with. 


In the ſeveral apartments appropriated to the uſe of 
the embaſſy, Chineſe ſervants were diſtributed, to ſupply 
thoſe who were diſpoſed to call for drink, with hot and 
cold tea, cold and hot water, ice water, &c. 

The city of Tong-tchew is about ſix miles in cir- 
cumference, almoſt ſquare, ſurrounded by a wall thirty 
feet high, and ſix broad, to which an external ditch is 
added, in the moſt acceſſible ſpots. It has three gates, 
each well fortified, and may, altogether, be * 
as a ſtrong place. f 

The houſes are almoſt univerſally of wood, one ſtory 


high, with exterior decorations in the Chineſe ſtile, but 


moſt of them are deſtitute of furniture, The ſhop is the 
principal room ; before this are high pillars, ſupporting 


an awning covered with painting and gilding, and deco- 


rated with ſtreamers, which indicate the commodities 
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to be ſold; and dene; a wooden figure is ſuper- 
added, to direct to the | 

In the form and ſize f the houſes and ſhops there is 
very little variety ; the ſame plan prevails throughout the 
city in almoſt every reſpet. The ſtreets, indeed, are of 
different breadths, but all of them have a pavement on 
each ſide for the accommodation of the foot paſſengers. 

As a ſubſtitute for glaſs, a thin glazed paper is uſed ; 


but ſome of the palaces of the higher claſſes are furniſhed 


with ſilk to admit the light. 

Tong-tchew ſeems to carry on a very extenſive trade; 
an immenſe number of junks reſort to it, and the popula- 
tion is computed at nearly half a million. 

The ſhortneſs of our ſtay, and our ignorance of the 
language, rendered it impoſſible to obtain any correct 
idea of the nature of the municipal government. 

The curioſity of the people was ſo very troubleſome 
during our excurſion round the city, that we were fre- 
quently obliged to ſeek an aſylum in the hops till the ga- 
Zing multitude had diſperſed. 

The ſecond day after our arrival, the ordnance and 
ſtores were examined, and a trial made of the guns in 
the preſence of the Ambaſſador, which were found to 
anſwer perfectly well; after which his Excellency and 
the reſt of the ſuite dined as on the preceding day. | 

In the evening his Excellency was viſited by the chief 
mandarin, accompanied by Van-Tadge-In. A band of 
muſic performed during his ſtay, with — the viſitors 
ſeemed vaſtly pleaſed. 

We had hitherto eſcaped without a dd or any 4 


ous illneſs in the embaſly, ſince we entered China ;.. but 


this evening we loſt Mr. Eades, one of the mechanics, 
by a violent flux, with which he had been ſome time af- 
flicted. To impreſs the natives with a favourable idea of 
the ſolemnity of our funerals, Lord Macartney directed 
that the deceaſed ſhould be interred with military ho- 
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hours. Colonel Benſon therefore gave orders for the 
troops to appear with their fide arms, except thoſe who 
were appointed to fire aver the grave. In China, cof- 
fins are kept ready made; Mr. Plumb was therefore re- 
queſted to order one; they are chiefly of the ſame ſize 
for all grown perſons, are ſtrong and very heavy; in 
ſhape ſomewhat like a flat-bottomed boat, and the lid is 
ſecured with a cord inſtead of nails. Having procured 
one of theſe receptacles of mortality, we placed the 
corpſe in it with all poſſible decency ; and as, by ſome 
ſtrange accident, there was no clergyman attached to the 
embaſſy, Mr. Anderſon, an attendant on his Lordſhip, 

was called on to officiate on this mournful occaſion. | 
At nine o'clock the order of the proceſſion was formed 


28 follows: 
A detachment of the ghd artillery, with arms re- 


verſed. 
The coffin carried on men's ſhoulders. 
Two fifes playing a funeral dirge. 
The perſons appointed to officiate at the grave- 
The ſervants, mechanics, &c. two and two. 
The troops, which cloſed the whole, excepting ſeveral 
of the.gentlemen belonging to the embally, who accom- 
panied it. | 

The proceſſion being thus previouſly marſhalled, pro- 
ceeded ſlowly to the burying-ground, at about a quarter 
of a mile's diſtance from the Ambaſſador's reſidence, 
where permiſſion for interment had been granted, with a 
liberality far ſuperior to what would be experienced in 
Great Britain by a follower of Confucius or Fo. | 
An immeuſe concourſe of ſpectators were allured by 
the novelty of the ſcene to accompany us. Perhaps the 
maſt ſplendid exhibition in any European city would not 
have procured a larger aſſembly. The body was com- 
mitted to the ground with due ſolemnity, and the proceſ- 


ſion returned in the ſame order as it went. 
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We obſerved that the graves were very ſhallow, having 
no greater depth than what is juſt neceſſary to cover the 
coffin ; and that the Chineſe have memorials of marble 
and ſtone as with us, charged with inſcriptions, and 
ſome of the monuments here exhibited traces of no ordi- 
nary ſculpture. This receptacle of duſt was of very con- 
ſiderable extent, but without walls. Except in the vici- 
nity of large towns, there are no public burial grounds : 
in the country, the deceaſed repoſe in the premiſes where 
they lived. | 

Several mandarins this day paid a viſit to the Ambaſ- 
ſador, and notified that the day following was appointed 
for the embaſly's departure to Pe-kin. Theſe viſits we 
conſidered as a favourable omen of our ultimate ſuc- 
ceſs. | 

At a very early hour, on the morning of the 21ſt of 
Augult, the ſignal was given by beat of drum, to pre- 
pare for our departure. The ſoldiers were firſt marched 
off, and then the ſervants; for both of whom covered 
waggons had been provided, The gentlemen of the 
ſuite followed in light carts, but the Ambaſſador, Sir 
George Staunton, and the interpreter, had each a palan- 
kin carried by four men, In point of equipage and ap- 
pearance, this proceſſion was mean, indeed; it ſunk the 
diplomatic dignity of the nation, .and mortified thoſe 
who compoſed the embaſly, for the carts which carried 
the ſoldiers and ſervants, were wretched paſt deſcrip- 
tion. | | | 

After leaving Tong-tchew, we entered a fine cham- 
paign country, through which we travelled on a road 
of uncommon breadth and beauty. A foot pavement, 
about ſix yards wide, occupied the centre, and on each 
ſide ſeveral carriages had room to run a-breaſt. Roads 
of a fimilar deſcription conduct to the capital from the 
Principal towns of the empire ; and theſe are kept in. 

x 7 | 
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perfect repair by labourers er n and con- 
ſtantly employed. 

We reached the town of Kiang-Fou by ſeven in the 
morning, and as it was, probably, a matter of general 
notoriety, when we were to enter Pe-kin, the con- 
courſe of people who filled every acceſſible ſpot of view, 
and even crowded on us, exceeded what we had hitherto 
ſeen of Chineſe population. To our mortification we 
here obſerved, that our appearance excited rather more ri- 
dicule than reſpect ; and burſts of laughter accompanied 
every tranſient ſight of us from our contemptible vehicle. 

Such was the appearance of an embaſſy which quitted 
England with the view of prepoſſeſſing the Chineſe with 
exalted ſentiments of the grandeur and opulence of the 
Britiſh nation, and for the purpoſe of obtaining thoſe 
political diſtinctions and commercial privileges which no 
other European nation could boaſt. | 

We ſtopped nearly an hour at Kiang- Fou, and received 
ſome refreſhments. of meats, tea, and fruits, of Which 
thoſe in the inferior department partook in the open yard, 
and thoſe of the upper in miſcrable rooms adjoining. 

Van-Tadge-In likewiſe ordered ſome joau, an un- 
pleaſant Chineſe wine, to be diſtributed to the attend- 
ants of the embaſſy. This he did from the benevolent 
motive of enabling them to reſiſt the calls of appetite, 
till another opportunity offered of gratifying them, 
Which at preſent could not be aſcertained, When ſum- 
moned to prepare for our departure, a ſcene of confuſion 
enſued, not calculated to impreſs the numerous beholders 
with a very favourable opinion of Engliſh manners, nor 
to wipe off the unfavourable impreſſion already made; 
Indeed, it was with difficulty that the mandarins could 
aſſign the whole to their reſpective vehicles. Of the 
face of the country between this town and Pe-kin, it is 
impoſſible to ſpeak. Myriads of people intercepted our 
view. 
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We paſſed beneath ſeveral beautiful triumphal arches 

dn entering the ſuburbs of the metropolis ; where the mag- 

nificence diſplayed, ſerved only for a contraſt to the mean- 

neſs of our appearance, and of courſe added to our mor- 
tification and regret. 

At two in the afternoon we reached the gates of the 
imperial city of Pe-kin. Ordnance and troops are ſta- 
tioned at every gate; and though the olive branch of 
peace bleſſes Pe-kin with almoſt a perpetual ſhade, the 
arts of defence and of prudent caution are neither neg- 
lected nor unknown. As we have before deſcribed this 
city, we ſhall here only make ſuch obſervations as have 


not before occurred. 
On the moſt moderate commutative from the ſouth 

gate tö the eaſt gate is a ſpace of ten miles. This was 
our route through Pe-kin ; and every ſtep preſented ſome 
new object to arreſt our attention. The ſtreets are ſpa- 
cious, clean, and commodious, well paved, and well re- 
gulated. An exact police is kept up; and as every pub. 
lic functionary, from the higheſt to the loweſt, is atten- 
tive to the diſcharge of his duty, order, neatneſs, and ac- 
tivity, are every where perceptible. Large bodies of 
ſcavengers are employed in ſeparate diſtricts in removing 
every ſpecies of filth ; and another claſs of men ſprinkle 
the ſtreets, to prevent the duſt from incommoding paſſen- 
gers, or injuring the gaudy wares and elegant manufac- 
tures which every ſhop preſents for ſale. 

In the capital, as indeed in almoſt every town in China, 
the pride of architectural elegance and embellifhment 
ſeems to be chiefly diſplayed in the ſhops. The tradeſ- 
men wiſely lay out the greateſt expenſe in that apart- 
ment which brings them in the moſt profit; hence the 
ſhops in general are magnificent, while their domeſtic 

accommodations are neither numerous nor great. 
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In Pe-kin, many thouſands derive their livelihood 
from the exerciſc of their buſineſs in the ſtreets. Theſe 
itinerant tradeſmen, according to the nature of their bu- 
ſineſs, either carry baſkets over their ſhoulders, or a kind 
of pack. Street barbers are very numerous ; they carry 
with them the implements of their trade, being a chair, 
a ſmall ſtove, and a water baſon. Their cuſtomers fit 
down in the ſtreet, where the operation. is performed. 
A pair of large ſteel tweezers, ſnapped with force, gives 
the ſignal that the barber is at hand; and in a country 
where it is impoſſible that any perſon can entirely ſhave 
himſelf, if he complies with the eſtabliſhed mode, this 
mult be a lucrative trade. 

Street auctioneers, apparently poſſeſſed of all the low 
eloquence and the vociferous exertions of that craft, pre- 
ſent themſelves frequently on a kind of platform. 

The principal ſtreets being of enormous length, are 
ſubdivided by arched gateways, under each of which the 
name of the partial ſtreet is written in gilt characters. 
Thefe arches continually appearing, ſerve as central ob- 
jects for the eye to repoſe on. 

The women here frequently preſent 1 from 
the galleries in front of their houſes; and amid the im- 
menſe concourſe that were aſſembled to view our proceſ- 
fron, perhaps there were more women in proportion than 
we ſhould have ſcen in any principal town of Europe. 
They poſſeſs delicate features, the effects of which they 
heighten by coſmetics. They alſo apply vermilion to 
the middle of their lips, marking along the middle a ſtripe 
of the deepeſt die. Their eyes are ſmall, but very ex- 
preſſive; and their brilliance. is contraſted by a peak of 

black velvet or ſilk, ſet with PT et depends from 
the forehead to the inſertion of the noſe. Their feet ap- 
pear to be of the natural ſize, and are free from thoſe 
bandages we have before mentioned. In fact, the wo- 
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men ſeem to enjoy as much liberty in this place as is 
conſiſtent with the delicacy of the ſex ; nor is jealouſy, 
as far as we could judge, a predominant paſſion among 
the men ; at leaſt in this part of the empire. 

In our way through the city, we met a funeral pro- 
_ cefſion. The coffin was covered by a rich canopy, with 
{ilk curtains, highly ornamented, and hung with eſcut- 
cheons. It was placed on a large bier, and had a great 
number of men to ſupport it, who advanced with a flow * 
and ſolemn ſtep. A band of muſic followed, playing a 
kind of dirge ; and after them came the friends and re- 
lations of the deceaſed, in dreſſes of black and white. 

Paſſing the eaſtern ſuburbs, we again entered a rich 
and beautiful country, and ſoon arrived at Yeumen-man- 
yeumen, one of the Emperor's palaces, diſtant about five 
miles from the city. Here we found rather a ſcanty and 
indifferent refreſhment, but being much fatigued with 
the extreme heat, and the various impediments we had 
met with from the concourſe of people in our way, the 
idea of reſt was our moſt acceptable gratification. 

This palace is low, both in ſituation and building. 
We entered it by a common ſtone gateway, guarded by 
ſoldiers ; beyond this is a kind of parade, in the centre of 
which is a ſmall lodge for the accommodation of the 
mandarins in waiting. The body of the palace is di- 
vided into two ſquare courts, equally deſtitute of ele- 
gance and convenience ; the windows of the apartments 
are formed of lattice, covered with glazed and painted, 
paper; and throughout the whole range there was no 
other furniture than a few ordinary, tables and chairs. 
Not a bed or beditead was any where to be ſeen ; the 
Chineſe having nothing of this kind, inſtead of bedſteads 
they uſe a large wooden bench, raiſed about two feet 
from the ground, and bottomed with bamboos or wicker 
work. On one of theſe ſeveral perſons may ſpread 
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their mattreſſes, it was therefore fortunate for us that we 
had brought our hammocks and cots with us. 

Every thing about this reſidence evinced that it had 
been long deſerted or neglected; and, indeed, a more 
unpromiſing ſituation for a royal reſidence could no where 
be found. The ſituation is naturally ſwampy ; it is ſur- 
rounded by an high wall, and two ponds of ſtagnant wa- 
ter communicated: their mephitic odours to every apart- 
ment. Some ſmall graſs fields, indeed, belong to the pa- 
lace ; but theſe too were an exception to the general cul- 
tivated appearance of the country. In thort, centipedes, 
| ſcorpions, and muſquetos, infeſted every part of this pa- 
hace; and for ſuch inhabitants it was ſolely adapted. 

\ Yet, diſagreeable as the internal ſtate of our reſidence 
was, we were cut-off from all external communication. 
Soldiers and mandarins guarded every avenue; and the 
embaſly could be conſidered in no other light than as pri- 
foners of ſtate ; receiving, like them, a daily allowance 
from the government which oppreſſes them. 
The Ambaſſador's apartments were guarded night and 
day by Britiſh centinels; and to keep up ſome appear- 
ance of dignity, of which, indeed, we appeared to have 
but little, Lord Macartney required that a table ſhould 
be, in future, furniſhed for himſelf, Sir George, and 
Mr. Staunton, diſtinct from the other gentlemen of his 
ſuite. This requiſition was readily complied with; 
from this time}therefore he dined in his own apartment, 
while the upper ranks of thoſe who attended on the em- 
baſſy, had a table preptreb+for them in one of the courts, 
and beneath the ſhade of a txee, which ſeemed to parti- 
cipate in the general wretchedneſs of the place. Even 
the preſents were ſo careleſsly depoſited, and fo much ex- 
poſed to the ſun, that there was reaſon for apprehending 
that ſome of them would receive conſiderable injury 
from their unfavourable ſituation ; a temporary ſhed was 
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therefore immediately erected, to which they were ſpee- 
dily removed. 

The Ambaſſador being very much diſſatisfied, and 1. 
ving juſtly conceived a diſguſt at his treatment and ſitua- 
tion, made a ſerious requiſition for a reſidence more 
ſuited to the character which he ſuſtained, and better 
calculated for the convenience and accommodation of the 
embaſſy. To obtain this object, Mr. Plumb, the in- 
terpreter, made ſeveral viſits to Pe-kin, and at laſt ſuc- 
ceeded in his application: little occurred worthy of a 
recital during the remainder of our ſtay in this uncom- 
fortable and wretched abode, in which we continued till 
the twenty - ſixth day of this month, which was appointed 
for the Ambaſſador's departure for Pe- kin. 

During this interval ſeveral unpleaſant altercations took 
place between the members of the embaſſy and the ſol- 
diers on guard: the former could ill brook the diſgraceful 
reſtraints laid on them by confinement within the walls of 
their priſon; and the latter pertinaciouſly oppoſed every 
attempt at greater liberty. Col. Benſon in particular was 
ſo mortified at being denied the liberty of paſſing the 
walls of the palace, that he made a reſolute attempt to 
gratify his inclinations, which produced a very unplea- 
ſant affray. The Colonel, however, was not only forced 
to abandon his deſign, but was alſo threatened with very 
ſevere and illiberal treatment from the Chineſe who were 
on duty at the gates. Theſe fracas were not unfrequent, 
and perhaps were productive of future ill conſequences 
to the intereſts of the miſſion. Conciliatory meaſures by 
means of negotiation would. certainly have been prefer- 
able and far more prudent than menaces, which could 
not be carried into effect, and altercations with thoſe, 
who in the punctual diſcharge of the duty impoſed on 
them, were rather objects of reſpect than of enmity and 
oppoſition, It muſt, however, be acknowledged that it 
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was 2 very humiliating circumſtance to be made priſoners 


when upon a miſſion, that by the laws of European na- 
tions poſſeſſes almoſt univerſal privileges. 

So much pleaſure did every perſon attached to the em- 
baſſy feel, at the proſpect of leaving this wretched place, 
that every neceſſary preparation was made for the pur- 
poſe in the ſhorteit poſſible ſpace of time. Some of the 
preſents and the more delicate articles of art or manufac- 
ture, as chandeliers, mathematical apparatus, clocks, 
time pieces, &c. were left here, leſt they ſhould be in- 
jured by frequent removal. 

The buſineſs of our ſetting off was as uſual a ſcene of 
confuſion, but by eleven o'clock, to our great ſatisfaction, 


the proceſſion ſet out on its return to Pe- kin, but with the 


fame wretched, beggarly accommodations as it came; 
we arrived however, without any accident, at the north- 
gate of Pe-kin about one in the afternoon. This was the 
counter-gate to what we had entered in our former pro- 
eeſſion through Pe-kin, and preſented new views of 
ſtreets and buildings. A pagoda attracted our notice in 
our progreſs, being the firſt we had found an opportunity 
of obſerving. It ſtands in the centre of a beautiful gar- 
den, adjoining to a mandarin's palace ; is ſquare, built 
of ſtone, and gradually diminiſhes from the bottom till it 
terminates in a ſpire. It riſes to the height of ſeven 
ſtories, and has a gallery near the top, encompaſſed by a 
rail with a projeQing canopy, from which hung a curtain 
of red ſilk. 

As it is probable our return was unexpected, we paſſed 
with facility through the ſtreets, and ſoon arrived at a 


princely palace belonging to the Viceroy of Canton, 
who, it ſeems, was a ſtate priſoner here for ſome miſcon- 


duct in office, This palace conſiſts of twelve large and 
ſix ſmaller courts : it is built of a grey-coloured brick, of 
moſt excellent workmanſhip, but, except two detached 
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edifices, which were occupied by Lord Macartney and 
the ſecretary to the embaſly, the palace was only one 
| ſtory high, though this was of unuſual elevation. Every - 
thing without and within convinced us we now lodged 

a palace; the embelliſhments were in the' firft ſtyle 
. of Chineſe taſte; and in regard to the beauty of colours 
and the brilliant effet of houſe painting, no nation can 
enter into competition with this. The gloſſy effect of 
Japan is every where perceptible, without the interven- 
tion of varniſh ; for we were convinced, that the beauty 


produced aroſe from ſome ingredients in the original _ 


compoſition. 5 

The apartments were very ſpacious, and hung with 
the moſt elegant paper, enriched with gilding. Lord 
Macartney's reſidence was ſingularly ſuperb, and more- 
over had an elegant private theatre belonging to it; and, 


in a word, all ranks and deſcriptions were accommo- 


dated in a ſtile that gave ſatisfaction, and deſerved ac- 
knowledgment. Here, however, the furniture was 
neither valuable nor in any quantity. Chairs and tables, 
a few platforms, covered with bamboo matting and care 
pets, were the only moveables in a palace whoſe decora- 
tions, both external and internal, would not have diſ- 
graced the reſidence of the Emperor himſelf. 

In ſeveral of the courts there are artificial rocks and 
ruins, which, though not very congenial to their ſitua- 


tion, are formed with conſiderable ſkill, and are in them- 


ſelves very happy imitations of thoſe objects they were 

deſigned to repreſent. To theſe may be added the tri- 

umphal arches, which ariſe, with all their fanciful de- 

vices, in various parts of the building, giving it a novel 
but pleaſing appearance. 


Under the floor, in each of the aride apartments, 


is a ſtove, with a circular tube, which conveys warm air 
to every part of the room above. We ſaw no chimnies 
| | | 6 1 
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in this country, and underſtood that ſtoves fupplied with | 
charcoal were the univerſal cuſtom, 

The ſupplies for the table were in the beſt ſtile of 
Chineſe living, but conſiſting more of ſtews and haſhes 
than ſolid joints. In this reſpect, however, we had no 
reaſon to complain; but the fame ſuſpicious vigilance 
was employed to keep us within the limits of our reſi- 
| dence as ever; and on no pretence could we paſs the 
gates, or even ſcale the walls, every acceſſible part being 
conſtantly guarded-by an active military force. 

We were told, that the palace in which we were confined 
was built by the Viceroy of Canton, at the expenſe of 
one hundred thouſand pounds, the fruits of his exactions 
while in that office; and that theſe cxattions were chiefly 
made on the Englith. | | 

Though we wiſhed that our continuance in this place 
might be of no long duration, as it was impoſlible to 
make any progreſs in the grand object of our miſſion 
till we had an interview with the Emperor, yet every 
arrangement was made to add to the dignity of the em- 
baſſy, or promote its convenience. Having ſettled this 
bufinefs, we waited with anxious expeRation the return 
of a mandarin, who had been diſpatched to learn his Im- 
perial Majeſty's pleaſure, whether we ſhould proceed to 
Tartary, where he was then reſident, or wait till the 
period of his uſual return to Pe-kin. 

Among the mandarins who paid their reſpects to the 
Ambaſſador, on his taking up his reſidence here, there 
were ſeveral natives of France, formerly of the order 
of Jeſuits, who being prohibited from the promulgation. 
of their religious tenets, had aſſumed the dreſs and 
manners of the Chineſe; and who had, on account of their 
learning, been promoted to civil rank among them. 
Theſe, who were well acquainted with the intereſts 
of the country, in which they were now naturaliſed, 
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gave Lord Macartney hopes of a favourable iſſue to the 
important embaſſy he conducted. 

On the morning of the 28th of Auguſt, the conducting 
mandarin acquainted the Ambaſſador, that it was his 
Imperial Majeſty's pleaſure to receive him in Tartary. 

A new arrangement immediately took place, and 
the following gentlemen belonging to the embaſly were 
ſelefted to accompany his Excellency into Tartary: 

Sir George Staunton, Mr. Winder, 


Mr. Staunton, | Dr. Gillan, 
Lieut. Col. Benſon, Mr. Plumb, 
Capt. Mackintoſh, Mr. Baring, and 
Lieut. Pariſh, Mr. Huttner, 


Lieut. Crewe, | 

Mr. Maxwell was left at Pekin, with three ſervants, 
to ſettle the houſehold of the Ambaſſador, as, whatever 
had yet been the caſe, it was now determined, that on 

his return from Tartary his eſtabliſhment and appearance 
ſhould be, as far as poſſible, ſuited to the dignity of the 
character he ſuſtained. | 

Dr. Scott was alſo left, to e care of the Salt for 
ſeveral of the ſoldiers and ſervants were, at this time, 
afflicted with the bloody flux. 

Mr. Hickey and Mr. Alexander were to prepare the 
portraits of the King and Queen of Great Britain, which, 

with the ſtate canopy, were to ornament the preſence 
chamber of the Ambaſſador. 

Dr. Dinwiddie and Mr. Barrow were left to re- 
gulate and arrange the preſents which had hitherto re- 
mained at the palace of Yeumen-manyeumen, and to 
prepare them for preſentation to the Emperor on the 
Ambaſſador's return. 

The guards, muſicians, and ſervants, received orders 
to hold themſelves in readineſs, with only indiſpenſable 
neceſſaries; and even the gentlemen of the ſuite were to 
| | G 2 
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” be as little incumbered as poſſible. They were to carry 
with them only the uniform of the embaſſy and a common 
ſuit of cloaths: the muſicians and ſervants were to be dreſſed 
out in a ſuit of ſtate liveries, which, on being un- 
packed, furniſhed evident proof, that this was not their 
firſt appearance in public; from ſeveral of their dreſſes 
bearing the names of their former wearers, and from 
ſome circumſtances we diſcovered that they had been 
made up for the ſervants of M. de la Luzerne, late 
French ambaſſador at London. But whether they were 
of diplomatic. origin, or derived their exiſtence from 
the theatre or Monmouth-ſtreet, is of little importance 
to the reader. With theſe habiliments, ſuch as they 
were, every man fitted himſcff out in the beſt manner 
he could, at leaſt with coats and waiſtcoats, for with re- 
ſpect to breeches, there were only ſix pairs in the pack- 
age, and not a ſingle hat accompanied them. Such, in- 
deed, was the groteſque figure they made, when thus 
dreſſed out, that had the party appeared as ridiculous. to 
the Chineſe as they did to each other, they might rea- 
ſonably have ſuppoſed, that we rather wiſhed to acquire 
money by the exhibition, than to add dignity to an em- 
baſſy of the nature of that in which we were engaged. 

The Ambaſſador and Sir George Staunton agreed to 
travel in an old chaiſe belonging to the latter, which, 
on being unpacked, certainly had none of that gaudy 
appearance which diſtinguiſhes the works of art in China; 
and fome of the Chinefe did not heſitate to expreſs their 
diſapprobation of its external appearance, which was, 
indeed, contemptible. 

When the chaiſe was put in order for the journey, a dif- 
ficulty aroſe, for which, as it had not been foreſeen, no 
. proviſion was made; this was to get a couple of poſtil- 
lions: at length, however, a corporal of infantry, who 
had once been in this ſituation, offered his ſervice, and 
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a light-horfeman was ordered to aſſiſt him in conducting 
the carriage. 

A man who has learned two trades is frequently uſe- 
ful to himſelf and to others: this humble corporal was 
the only man who could have headed the Ambaſſador, 
and conducted him on his way. He and his aſſiſtant 
were permitted to exerciſe the horſes in the chaiſe for a 
ſhort time through the ſtreets of Pe-kin, under a guard 
of mandarins and ſoldiers, and ſuch crowds afſembled to 
ſee this extraordinary ſpectacle, that authority was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to reſtrain the impertinent treſpaſſes of 
curioſity, | 
Such of the ſuite as preferred riding on horſeback 
were to be accommodated on giving in their names, and 
carts were to be provided for thoſe who preferred thoſe 
© Kind of vehicles to the ſaddle. 

On the morning of the 31ſt of Auguſt, ſuch of the 
preſents and baggage as were intended to be forwarded to 
Tartary, being ſent off, ſome on mules, others in carts, 

and ſome borne by men. A number of horſes were 
brought, from which the riders having made a ſelection, 
very early on the morning of September the ſecond we 
began our march, but meeting with frequent interrup- 
tion, it was ſome time before we could paſs the city gate. 
This, however, being effected, we ſoon drove through 
the ſuburbs, and entered a rich and beautiful country by 
a road of great width, but without any central pave- 
ment. After travelling about fix miles, we reached the 
village of Chin-giho, where we were allowed our morn- 
ing refreſhments. In our route we paſſed a great num- 
ber of populous villages, and took up our firſt night's 
lodging at one of the Ergperor's ere named Nan- 
ſhighee. 

Our beneyolent conductor, van-Tidge-Fn, head 
$0 redouble his activity as we approached the imperial 
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preſence. We were now furniſhed every day with the 
beft accommodations, and received an allowance of ſamt- 
Choo, and a kind of wine, which the Chineſe call jooaw ; 
the farmer is a ſpirit diſtilled from rice and millet, and 
may deſerve the appellation of Chineſe gin. | 

From Pe-kin to Jehol, the Emperor's Tartar reſi- 
dence, the diſtance is one hundred and ſixty miles, which 
was divided into ſeven days journies, that we might have 
the advantage of ſleeping in an imperial reſidence every 
night. This flattering mark of diſtinction is the higheſt, 
it ſeems, that can be paid, and is never conferred even on 
the firſt mandarins. The palace where we palied the 
firſt night had but little to demand attention, either in 
its external appearance or its internal decorations ; It was 
environed by a ſpacious garden, but to this we were de- 
nĩed acceſs. 

The journey of this day we 3 at above 
twenty-five miles, which may be conſidered as a tole- 
rable progreſs, when it is known that the ſame horſes 
were to take us the whole journey, and the ſame men 
were to carry the baggage all the way ; and what delayed 
us ſtill more, the whole of our proviſions were ordered 
and dreſſed at the ſeveral places through which we palſed 
on the road, and conveyed in covered trays, on men's 
| ſhoulders, to every ſtage of our journey, for our re- 
freſhment there. | 

We reſumed our journey at four next morning, and 
having paſſed a populous village called Can-tim, took 
our refreſhment at the town of Wheazon, a place of 
ſome conſequence. From thence we proceeded through 
duſty roads, beneath a burning ſun, till we reached the 
palace of Chan-chin, where we halted for the night. 
This is a ſpacious ſtructure, covering a great extent of 
ground, containing ten or twelve courts, and adorned 
with gardens and plantations. The ſurrounding country 
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is incloſed, and in point of fertility equalled any we had 
ſeen. It fed immenſe herds of cattle, which are ſmall, 
but very fat. 

As we proceeded on our journey the next morning, 
the diſtant country aſſumed a mountainous aſpeR ; ferti- 
lity ſenſibly diminiſhed, and the villages became more 
thin; at one of theſe, called Cua-bu-cow, we break- 
faſted in a farm yard. About noon we ſaw the city of 
Caung-chum-fou. | 

We met nothing worth remark in this day's march, 
except about two hundred camels and dromedaries, car- 
rying wood and charcoal, entirely under the direction of 
one man. 

The palace of Canis received us at an 
early hour in the afternoon, after a moſt fatiguing and 
diſagreeable journey. This palace appeared to be little 
different from thoſe we had before occupied, and the 
treatment which the Ambaſſador and his attendants re- 
ceived, correſponded | in every reſpe& with what they had 
undergone before, in their journey to and from Pe-kin, 
Ir is almoſt unneceſſary to ſay, that however unfayou- 
table appearances might be, moſt of us gladly accepted 
of whatever was prepared for our refreſhment ; and it 
will be doubted by none, that we received with great 
ſatisfaQion the meſſage of our conductor, that informed 
us we might retire to the different apartments allotted for 
our repoſe. 

Early the next morning we were ſummoned together, 
and ſoon after departed. | TY 70 

The roads were now become very indifferent, and the 
country diſplayed a mountainous appearance. At a ſmall 
diſtance from Waung-chau-yeng, where we had arrived at 
about nine o'clock, we paſſed a prodigious arch, which 
ſtretches acroſs a valley, uniting two hills, the farther of 
which is crowned with a fort, whoſe ramparts extend to a 
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very conſiderable diſtance. Beneath this fort is a ſtone arch= 


way conducting down the hill, ſo ſteep as to render tra- 


velling dangerous. In a romantic valley, at the bottom, 


appears the town of Waung-chau-yeng ; it is irregularly 
built, about a mile in length, and diſplays a conſiderable 


mare of commerce and opulence. At the extremity of 
this town, a temporary triumphal arch, ornamented 


with filken ſtreamers, was erccted in honour of the em- 
batly, and the Ambaſſador was complimented with a 
band of mulic, and received a ſalute from ſome guns 
while he paſſed between a double line of foldiers, ex- 
tending from the arch to the great wall, who diſplayed a 
martial appearance and military parade beyond what we 
had hitherto witneſſed in China. They were regularly 
drawn up in companies, and each regiment was diſtin- 


guiſhed by a different dreſs ; they all wore à kind of 


* 


coat of mail, and had their head and ſhoulders covered 


with ſteel helmets; their arms were matchlocks, ſabres, 
ſpears, lances, and bows and arrows, together with 
ſome weapons of which we knew not the appropriate 
name. Almoſt every diviſion varied in its arms as well ag 
its dreſs. The number of diviſions on each ſide of the road 
were ſeventeen, conſiſting of about eighty men each. 
We now approached one of the wonders of the world, 
the wall that ſeparates China from Tartary, the moſt 
ſtupendous work ever produced by man. In the vicinity 
are cantonments for an army of conſiderable magnitude; 
at the extremity of Which is a maſſy gate way of ſtone, 
defended by three iron doors, which guard the paſs be- 
tween countries formerly diltint. This wall we have 
already deſcribed, when ſpeaking of the forts and places 


of defence in the Chineſe empire, and to mat deſcription 


we refer the reader. 
Man, and all his works are doomed. to decay. Time 
has already diſcovered its influence on this celebrated 
: | EY 
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monument of labour ; and as it is now no longer neceſ- 
ſary for ſecurity or defence, ice the nations on both 
ſides acknowledge one ſovereign, no attention is paid to 
its preſervation, and it is more than than probable, that 
future travellers in ſome remote. age, for it will exiſt for 
ages ſtill, may deſcribe its ruins, and pauſe while they 
contemplate the inſtability of ſublunary grandeur. In 
ſome places fragments have already tumbled down, 
and in others menace to ipcumber the plains they once 
defended. SY, 

Having now paſſed the wall, the country aſſumed a 
new aſpect; even the climate appeared to be changed. 
Inſtead of high cultivation, the abodes of wealth, and 
the buſtle of commerce, nothing preſented itſelf but 
barren waſte, where art has not yet diſplayed her magic 
powers. 175 | 

The traveller, however, is amply. compenſated by the 
variety of natural objects which preſent themſelves to 
his view; and the lover of pictureſque beauty finds, 
amidſt all the increaſing inconveniencies of his journey, 
a ſource of entertainment which makes him forget all 
the difficulties he from time to time encounters. 

About ſeven miles from the great wall, we arrived at 
the foot of a very high mountain, which. the carts could 
not aſcend without an additional number of horſes, The 
paſſage through this mountain is an additional proof, if 
ſuch be wanting, of the genius and indefatigable ſpirit of 
the Chineſe people, in works that relate to public utility. 
This road, thirty feet in breadth, is cut through a ſolid 
rock; and what appeared to us more extraordinary, to 
leſſen its declivity, it is ſunk ſo much, that it is not leſs 
than one hundred feet from the top of the mauntain to the 
ſurface of the road; yet {till the aſcent is tremendous, 
and at the beginning has a very fearful appearance, 
| while on the other ſide the way ſlopes down with a gentle 
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declivity between two |: 
ful valley. 

Aﬀeer paſſing this mountain, at about a mile ws a half 
_ Giſtance, we arrived at the palace of Chaung-ſhanuve, 
fituated on a ſmall elevation ; it is of large dimenſions, 
and ſurrounded by an high wall, being the reſidence of a 
conſiderable number of the Emperor's women; many of 
whom we diſcovered peeping over the partition Which 
_ ſeparated their apartments from the part of the palace aſ- 
ſigned to the accommodation of the embaſſy. "Though _ 
we were not permitted, as may well be ſuppoſed, to 
viſit theſe ladies, the eunuchs who were their guardiarts 
came to viſit us, There were ſeveral mandarins among 
them, to whom was conſigned the care and conduct of 
this female community. This palace is ſurrounded with 
very extenſive gardens and pleaſure grounds, but from the 
particular ſervice to which they are applied, it would 
have been an idle riſk of danger, to have made any at- 
tempt to fee them. 

We left Chaung-ſhanuve at ſix o'clock next moraing; ; 
the road takes the character of the country, which was 
every where broken and mountainous : yet ſterile as it 
now appeared, this evidently did not proceed from any 
want of activity in the natives. Every ſpot capable of 
cultivation was covered with corn; and tn one place we 
ſaw. ſeveral patches of tillage where the declivity 
ſeemed to be wholly inacceſſible. This excited our ad- 
miration, but judge our ſurprize when we obſerved a 
peaſant labouring on one of them, where we at firft could 
n eie how he was capable of ſtanding. 

A more minute examination informed us, that this 
peaſant had a rope faſtened round his middle, which 
was ſecured at the top of the mountain, and by which 
this hardy cultivator lets himfelf down to any part of the 
precipice where a few yards of ground give him encou- 

I | 
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ragement to plant his vegetables or ſow his corn: and in 
this manner he had decorated the mountain with thoſe 
little cultivated ſpots that hung about it. Near the bot- 
tom, on an hillock, he had erected a wooden hut, ſur- 
rounded with a ſmall piece of ground, planted with a 
few” neceſſary vegetables, where he ſupported, by his 
hazardous induſtry, a wife and family. The whole of 
theſe euſtivated ſpots, which did not appear to amount to 
more than half an acre, offered from their ſituation, at 
ſuch hazardous diſtances from each other, a very curious 
example of the natural induſtry of the people. 

We have before noticed, and we again repent, that 
the wiſe policy of the Chineſe government js in nothing 
more perceptible than in its receiving the greateſt part of 
the taxes impoſed, in the produce of the country. This 
ſerves as a ſpur to the exertions of both body and mind. 
The landlord alſo is paid his rent in the produce of his 
farms; and the farmer again pays his labourers by an 
allotment of ſmall portions of land, from whence än- 
duſtry, with a little occaſional encouragement, may de- 
rive a comfortable ſubſiſtence. The only real wealth 
of nations is agriculture, which is here perfectly under» 
ſtood. A regular chain is eſtabliſned between all ranks 
for its encouragement ; and the artificial and wnnatural 
medium of money, the ſource of wretchedneſs and of 
crimes, is only employed as the cement, not as the ma- 
| terials of the building. | 

Before noon we arrived at the palace of Calla- 
chottueng, where we ſpent the remainder of the day. 
This palace ſtands between two lofty hills ; it appears of 
more modern erection, but is built in ſtile and form, re- 
ſembling thoſe we had already paſſed; the apartments are, 
however, better fitted up. 

At this place the Ambaſſador gave orders to practiſe 
the Pe and ceremonies with which we were to 
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appear before the imperial court. His Excellency was 
pleaſed t to approve of the rehearſal, which was under the 
direction of Colonel Benſon, and during which, the 
band played the favourite march, known by the appella- 
tion of the Duke of York's. | 

On the next morning, being the 705 of September, 

we continued qur route over a hilly country, where the 
air was piercingly cold. We paſſed ſeveral well 
villages, but neither the cultivation of the country, nor 
Its population, will bear any compariſon with that on the 
other {ide of the Chineſe wall. 
Early in the afternoon we reached the palace of Calla- 
chotreſhangſu, much fatigued by the badneſs of the 
roads; this palace, in extent and form, is equal to any 
we had lately ſeen, but we found it tenanted only by 
ſquirrels, which bounded round the courts and haunted 
the apartments. 

At ſix o'clock next morning we continued our route, 
and arrived at one of the Emperor's pagodas in about two 
hours, here we found an abundent ſupply of proviſions, 
but we made only a ſtay ſufficient to enable us to arrange 
our dreſs and equipage. 1 | 

After travelling for about an hour, we came to the 
village of Quoangcho, within a mile of Jehol, the im- 
perial reſidence. Here we were marſhalled, and pro- 
ceeded amid an immenſe concourſe of ſpectators, with 
all the parade that circumſtances would allow. The 
ſoldiers of the royal artillery led the way, commanded by 
Lieutenant Pariſh; the light-horſe and infantry ſuc- 
ceeded, commanded by Lievtenant Crewe ; then fol- 
lowed the Amballador's ſervants, two and two; two 


couriers; mechanics, two and two ; muſicians, two and 
two; the gentlemen of the ſuite, two and two; Sir 
George Staunton, in a palankin ; the Ambaſſador and 
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Mr. Staunton cloſed the cavalcade in the poſt- chaiſe, be- 
hind which ſtood a black boy in a turban. 

The military, for their numbers, made a reſpectable 
ſhew, and the gentlemen of the ſuite, it may be reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſed, were not forgetful of their dignity ; in- 
deed, it is but doing them juſtice to ſay, they ſtrove to 
ſupport it by every external diſplay in their power, but 
the generality were a motley group, without even the ad- 
vantage of a tolerable uniformity in any part of their dreſs 
or appearance. The whole certainly was not calculated 
to convey any extraordinary ideas of the ſplendor or 
power of the country from which we came, but the con- 
trary. The Chineſe might, indeed, poſſibly be amuſed 
with the novelty of the ſcene, but it was utterly im- 
poſſible that they ſhould be impreſſed with its gran- 
deur. | 

Proceeding with a flow pace, in this ſtate we reached | 
Jehol about ten in the morning, and drew up before the 
palace provided for the reception of the embaſſy. The 
Britiſh military formed a line for the Ambaſſador as he 
paſſed ; but not a mandarin was in waiting to receive 
him, and we took poſſeſſion of the palace without the wel- 
come of an addreſs. This, indeed, was a mortal blow to 
all our hopes and expectations, for it had been given out, 
that the Grand Choulaa would meet the Ambaſſador, and 
eſcort him to Jehol; and after our arrival, we were 
kept for ſome hours in anxious expectation of receiving 
this honour, the troops holding themſelves in readineſs to 
fall into a line, and the ſervants and mechanics ranged 
in order before the Ambaſſador's door; but at laſt dinner 
being ſerved up, put an end to our expectations of ſeeing 
him for the day. 

The palace we now inhabited is ſituated on the decli- 
vity of a hill. We entered it by a wooden gateway, 
which conducts to a large court; each fide of this 
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court has a long gallery, ſupported by wooden pillars, 
and roofed with black gloſly tiles; that on the left was 
converted into a kitchen, the others ſerved for the ſoldiers 
to exerciſe in, At the upper end was another gallery of 
more elegance, from which a door opens into a farther 
court, the principal apartments of which were appro- 
priated for the uſe of the Ambaſſador and Sir George 
Staunton, the reſt for the military gentlemen attached to 
them ; a third court was occupicd by the gentlemen of 
the ſuite, the muſicians, ſervants, and mechanics. The 
whole fabric is ſurrounded by a high wall ; þut owing to 
the declivity of the ſituation, the view was not wholly 
confincd. | 

Such was our ſituation at-Jehol, we had plenty within 
our walls, but no one had liberty of egreſs, 

On the day aſter our arrival, ſeveral mandarins viſited 
the Ambaſſador ; nothing, however, was ſaid on the 
ſubject of the miſſion, but on the ſecond day he received 
2 viſit from a mandarin, with a yery numerous retinue, 
who remained nearly an hour in conference with his Ex- 
cellency and Sir George Staunton, During his ſtay, his 
attendants amuſed themſelves in examining the dreſs of 
the Engliſh ſervants, and on rubbing the lace on their 
cloaths with à ſtone, to aſcertain its quality, they ſhook 
their heads and ſmiled, when they found it leſs valuable 
than brilliant. 

What paſſed at this conference, could not be generally 
known, but from ſome circumſtances, a ſpirit of con- 
jecture was conjured up among the attendants on the 
embaſſy, and the preſages they formed were by no means 
favourable. 

As ſoon as the mandarin wad left the 3 one 
of his Excellency's ſecretaries informed the attendants on 
the embaſſy, that if their proviſions ſhould be defective 
in quantity or quality, they were to intimate the grie- 
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vance to his Excellency alone, and leave them untouched. 
The occaſion for this caution none of us could divine, but 
we ſoon found it was not given in vain, for the dinner this 
day ſerved up, was not ſufficient for half the number who 
were to partake of it. An Engliſhman cannot-eaſily be re- 
conciled to confinement, but much lefs to famine j; but, 
in addition, we could perceive a meditated diſreſpect, and 
of courſe, felt ſome alarm for the fate of the embaſſy. 
According to our inſtructions, the meat was left un- 
| touched, and a_complaitit preferred as directed. His 
Excellency having remonſtrated to the mandarin through 
the medium of his interpreter, in a few minutes after- 
wards every table was ſerved with hot diſhes, in the 
uſual variety and profuſion. Why this entertainment, 
which muſt have been nearly ready, was thus withheld, 
and fo ſpeedily produced, ſerved as an enigma to exer- 
ciſe our ingenuity, but which we could never ſolve, In- 
deed, no other ideas could poſſibly be entertained of it, 
than that of an effort of Chineſe ingenuity to try the 
temper of Engliſhmen, which, but for the ſteps taken by 
the Ambaſſador, might have been . of much 
miſchief to the undertaking. 

Next day the preſents brought from Pe-kin were un- 
packed in the portico facing the Ambaſſador's apartments, 
they conſiſted of 

Two hundred pieces of narrow coarſe cloth, chiefly 

black and blue. 
Two large teleſcopes, 

Two air guns. 

Two handſome fowling pieces; one inlaid with gold, 

and the other with ſilver. | 

Two pair of ſaddle piſtols, enriched and ornamented 

in the ſame manner. | 

Two boxes, each containing ſeven pieces of Iriſh th- 

binets. 
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ſaddles, and furniture ; the ſeats of theſs 
ſkin, ſtitched with fine filver wire; the 
e of a bright yellow ſuperfine cloth, em- 
broidered with ſilver, and enriched with filver 
ſpangles and taſſels; the reins and ſtirrup-ſtraps of 
bright yellöw leather, ſtitched with filver, but the 
ſtirrups, buckles, &c. were only plated. 

Two large boxes of the fineſt carpets of the oritiſh 

manufactory. 

Theſe were all the preſents which had been brought 
from Pe-kin; the reſt were either too cumberſome or 
too delicate to be removed without much care, and 
were, therefore, left to be preſented to the Emperor, on 
His return, for the winter ſeaſon, to the capital of his 
empire. | 
TCentinels were placed to guard theſe ſpecimens of 
Britiſh manufacture, till the Emperor's pleaſure reſpect- 
ing them ſhould be known, which was afterwards no- 
tied by the attendant mandarin, with as much civility 
as could be expected from the . greatneſs of his 

office. | 
A ein of the firſt ak, on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, came to acquaint the Ambaſſador, that his Im- 
perial Majeſty would give him an audience on the 14th. 
This intelligence diffuſed hope and ſpirits through the 
whole embaſly, though, it muſt be confoſſed, without 
any apparent cauſe. 

Orders were iſſued, that the ſuite ſhould be uns three 
on the morning of the day appointed, .to accompany his 
Excellency to the imperial palace. The attendants were 
to appear in their beſt liveries; and the ſoldiers and ſer- 
vants, after having eſcorted the Ambaſſador, were to re- 
turn, without halting,, immediately to their quarters ; 

his Excellency informing” them, that he hoped the re- 
ſtrictions impoſed on them, which were ſo irkſome to 
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att, would in a few days be removed by his' endeavours, 
and every reaſonable indulgence allowed them. | 

His Excellency was ſplendidly dreſſed, in mulberry 
velvet, with his diamond Rar tand-ved, bench, and over 
the whole he wore the full Habit of the. order of the 
Bath. Sir George Staunton · Was in a full court dreſs, 
over which he wore the robe and hood of a doctor of 
laws, with the academical cap belonging to that degree. 

From the darkneſs of the morning, a conſiderable 
confuſion aroſe in the intended order of the cavalcade 
Colonel Benſon, indeed, attempted to form a proceſlion, 
which, however, was but of ſhort duration, even ſuch 
as it was, for we were ſoon thrown into confuſion by 
a number of pigs, aſſes, and dogs, who broke in upon 
our ranks, and from which, in the dark, we found con- 
ſiderable difficulty to extricate ourſelves ; but as parade 
is uſeleſs when no one can ſee it, the failure was of little 
conſequence, | 

As early as five in the morning, the Ambaſſador 
alighted from his palankin at the Emperor's palace, 
amid an immenſe number of the populace. - Sir George 
and Mr. Staunton ſupported his train, followed by the 
gentlemen attached to the embaſſy,- - | q 

Jehol is large ana populaus; very irregularly built, 
and lies in a valley between: two mountains; the houſes 
are low, and chiefly built of wood; and, except in the 
quarter contiguous to the imperial r none of the 
ſtreets are pa ve. 

The principal ſupport of this place ſeems to be de- 
rived from the Emperor's partiality for it. No river 
connects it with remote ſituations: the ſplendid expenſe 
of a court, however, renders it rich, and in ſome mea- 
ſure commercial. The furrovinding cduntry, though not 
comparable to China, is in the beft ſtate of cultivation 


of any we fa i in Tartary. 
42 
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As his Excellency's viſit was a mere matter of form 
and preſentation, it did not engage him long. He re- 
turned from the imperial palace before noon. The Em- 
peror, it is ſaid, received the credentials with a moſt 
ceremonious formality, admitting none into his preſence 
but his Excellency, the Interpreter, Sir George. and 
Maſter Staunton, with the latter of whom he appeared 
to be vaſtly delighted, and to whom he preſented, with 
his own hands, a beautiful fan, and ſome embroidered 
purſes; and likewiſe ordered the interpreter to ſignify 
how highly he thought of his talents. | 

Soon after the Ambaſſador's return, a number of va- 
luable preſents were received from court, conſiſting of 
rich ſatins, velvets, ſilks, and purſes, and ſome of the 
fineſt tea of the country, made up into ſolid cakes by 
means of baking, of about five pounds each. Except 
ſuch as were addreſſed for their Britannic Majeſties, theſe 
preſents were proportionably divided among the * 
men of the ſuite. 
Next morning the Ambaſſador, attended only by his 
ſuite, paid a ſecond viſit to the Emperor, in order, as 
we underſtood, to attempt to open the wiſhed-for nego- 
tiation. On this occaſion he ſtopped ſeveral hours. 
The interpreter gave a very favourable report of the aſ. 
pect of the negotiation, as far as it had advanced; and 
our hopes for its ſucceſs ſeemed to derive ſome confirma- 
tion from a ſecond cargo of preſents, conſiſting of vel- 
vets, ſatins, and ſilks, as before; Chineſe lamps and i 
valuable porcelain; and to theſe were added a number of 
calibaſh boxes of the moſt exquiſite fabric. A diſtribu- 
tion was made as before; and mirth and feſtivity, ariſing 
from ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs, crowned the evening of 
the day. 

Several mandarins viſited the Ambaſſador on the 16th 
of September, and invited him and the whole embaſſy to 
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attend the anniverſary of the W 2 O enen at 
court, on the morrow. | 

Accordingly his Excellency, with the had of his 
ſuite, ſet out at two o'clock in the morning, and the 
whole cavalcade reached the imperial palace about four. 
This palace ſtands on an elevated ſituation, and com- 
mands an extenſive view of the country ſurrounding it : 
it contains a numerous range of courts ſurrounded by 
porticos, none of which, however, appear very magni- 
ficent, though ſome of them are highly decorated with 

painting and gilding. The gardens ſurround it for ſe- 
veral miles, and theſe are bounded by a wall thirty feet 
high. In the front of the palace is a fine lawn, in the 
centre of which is a very pleaſant lake, 

As ſoon'as the Emperor approached, the mandarins 
in waiting proſtrated themſelves, or it would have been 
impoſſible to have diſtinguiſhed his palankin from one 
of their'ss No external pomp or badge of dignity, 
marked his dreſs or equipage, except his being carried 
by twenty mandarins of the firſt order. It is a favourite 
maxim of the Chineſe government to check ſuperfluous 
_ expenſe, and to encourage frugality and induſtry in every 

department. Actuated by the ſame wiſe and patriotic 
principle, the preſent Emperor has forbid any public 
joicings on his birth-day, in this leſs flouriſhing part of 
his empire; but ſuch unfeigned homage is paid to 
his dignified and amiable character, that except in 
his immediate preſence, and under his perſonal view, 
all ranks and deſcriptions of men, throughout his ex- 
tenſive dominions, give a looſe to joy on this auſpi- 
cious day. He had now completed the eighty-fifth 

year of his age, and the fifty-ſeventh of his reign. 

His countenance was animated, and little expreſſive of 

his advanced years; his eyes were dark and piercing; 

and * whole air bore the impreſſion of the conſcious 
| 1 2 
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_ Gignity of ker than that of rank and ſtats. 
Ho differem the ſenſations ariſing from the con- 
templation of* this character are to thoſe which ariſe 
from the vibw of a profligate Europe an prince, we ſhall 
leave the reader to determine; we ſhall only ſay, that 
the Chineſerevidently viewed their Emperor as ce father, 
and not as the ſcourge of their country. 

Our return was followed by a repetition of MOR 
| "Kind of preſents as we received before, only varied in 
pattern and calour. A profuſion of fruits, paſtry, and 
confectionary, alſo Seng comet thoſe TIO. of 
2 N munificence. | 

The next day the Ambaſſador went in a more re private 
manner to have an audience of leave, as the court was 
ſoon to return to Pe-kifi.” At the ſame tirhs; he tranſ- 
acted certain official buſineſs, the reſult of which was 
: generally ſpoken Dy among the n in the following 
terms: * | | 

Tat the Emperor declined entering into any written 
treaty with Great Pritain, or indeed with any nation, as 
| being contrary to ancient uſage; at the ſame time he ex- 

pfteſſed the higheſt reſpe& for the Britiſh nation and the 
King; and vas ſtrongly diſpoſed to give them a pre- 
ference in all commercial. concerns, and to make any 
arrangements with reſpe& to Britiſh ſhips at Canton 
for their advantage, which would not prove diſadvan- 
tageous to his own ſubjects; but that he would not ſa- 
crifice the intereſts of his own people to any foreign 
eonnections, and would only continue his avowed par- 
tiality for the Engliſh, while he found it for the advan- 
tage of his own ſubj e cts, and they conducted themſelves 
in their commercial n in ſuch a — as to 
deſerve it. | 

Io evince his high perſbnal regard for the King of 
Great Britain, he delivered to the Ambaſſador with his 
own hand a box of great value, containing the minia- 
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tures of all the preceding emperors, with à ſhort cha- 
racter of each in verſe, ritten by ee accom- 
panied with the ſubtoquene adureſs: ö 

% Deliver this ehſket to the King your maſter, with 

c your own hahd, and tell him from me, chat ſmall as 
ce the preſent may appear, it is the malt valuable I have 
«© to beſtow, or my empire can furniſh. It has been 
* tranſmitted to me through a long line of anceſtors, 
« and I had reſerved it-as the laſt token of affection T 
ec had to bequeath to my ſon and ſucceſſor, as a tablet of 
< the virtues of his progenitors, which I ſhould hope 
„ he had only to peruſe to be induced to imitate ; and 
6c to make it, as they had done, the grand object of his 
« life to exalt the imperial honour, and advance the 
& happineſs of his people.“ 5 

This meſſage cauſed no ſmall degree of ſpeculation 
among the retinue of the embaily, but none could be 
fully ſatisfied themſelves, or ſatisfy others, with reſpect 
to the motives of the Emperor, in the preſent or the 
addreſs. If he was concerned for the happinefs of Eu- 
rope, we owe him our grateful acknowledgments, and 
join with many others in the ſincere wiſh that this ad- 
dreſs may never be forgotten, and that this ſingular pre- 

ſent may produce that effect on the preſent poſſeſſor of, 
and the heir apparent to, the Britiſh crown, as the Chi- 
neſe Emperor expected it would have produced on his 
ſon ; the embaſſy will then prove of importance, indeed, 

to 'the Britiſh nation. 

* After dinner, the Ambaſſador returned with his whole 
ſuite and attendants, to ſee a play performed in the im- 
perial palace. A temporary ſtage was erected, and or- 
namented with a profuſion of ſilk ſtreamers. The dra- 
matic entertainments conſiſted of mock battles, vaulting, 
tumbling, rope-dancing, and other gymnaſtic amuſe- 
ments, which would have done no diſcredit to any per- 

formers in Europe. A variety of decepiions concluded this 
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theatrical fete ; one of which was the exhibition of 2 
large bowl, in every poſſibls poſition; which was im- 
mediately placed on the ſtage, bottom upwards, and on 
being lifted up again, diſcovered a large rabbit, which 
. eſcaped from the performer by taking refuge among the 
audience. The ſpeQators in general, including many 
of our own people, were totally at a loſs to account for 
this deception ; but to many of us, if we knew not how 
it was done, it was, at leaſt, no novelty, having fre- 
_ quently ſeen the ſame trick exhibited by the jugglers of 
our own country. Other ſimilar tricks were very dex- 
terouſly performed, and amuſed us by their novelty and 
apparent difficulty. The theatre made a ſplendid ap- 
pearance, being well-lighted and well-filled with —_ 
of diſtinction. 

Next day, pipes and tobacco, ſufficient to ſupply every 
individual belonging to the embaſſy, were received; and 
ſeveral mandarins came to pay their reſpects to the Am- 
baſſador. In theſe viſits we obſerved. how little regard 
is paid to external appearance in China. The manda- 
rins never varied their habits ; and even the court-dreſles 
here differ very little from the ordinary habiliments. 
It may be ſaid to conſiſt of a looſe robe, falling halt- 
way down the leg, and drawn round the neck with ri- 
bands. Over the breaſt is a piece of embroidery, about 
five inches ſquare, finiſhed in gold, or ſilk of various 
colours, with an exact counterpart on the back; which 
badges denote the rank of the wearer. The ſaſh, which 
at other times is uſually worn round the waiſt, is diſpenſed 
with at court, and the dreſs left to its natural flow. 

We are now called upon to notice a degree of deſpotic 
authority aſſumed by the leader of the embaſſy, alto- 
gether inconſiſtent with the character and privileges of 
Britiſh ſubjects; and as there is reaſon to believe, that 
this aſſumption of arbitrary power conveyed an unfa- 
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vourable impreſſion to the Chineſe of our national cha- 
racter, laws, and cuſtoms, to ſet this matter in a clear 
light, we ſhall previouſly ſtate the orders iſſued by Lord 
Macartney, and read to the ſhips' companies, and all 
perſons of every rank attached to the embaſſy, on our 
approaching the coaſt of China; orders which ſeemed 
to have been dictated by ſound policy, and a real regard 
to the ſucceſsful- proſecution of the grand objects in 
View, 


OrDERs, fealed and figned MACARTNEY. 


« As the ſhips and brigs attendant on the embaſſy ts 
«« China are now likely to arrive in port a few days 
« hence, his Excellency the Ambaſſador thinks it his 
duty to make the following obſervations and arrange- 
ments: 

It is impoſſible that the various important objects 
« of the embaſſy can be obtained, but through the good- 
« will of the Chineſe : that good-will may much de- 
«« pend on the ideas which they ſhall be induced to en- 
„ terfain of the diſpoſition and conduct of the Engliſh 
nation, and they can judge only from the behaviour 
4 of the majority of thoſe who come amongſt them, 
It muſt be confeſſed, that the impreſſions hitherto 
made upon their minds, in conſequence of the irre- 
„ oularities committed by Engliſhmen at Canton, are 
« unfayourable even to the degree of conſidering them 
das the worſt among Europeans; theſe impreſſions are 
« communicated to that tribunal in the capital, which 
reports to, and adviſes the Emperor upon all concerns 
« with foreign countries. It is therefore eſſential, by 
« a conduct particularly regular and circumſpe&, to 
* impreſs them with new, more juſt, and more favourable 


44 ideas of Engliſhmen ; and to ſhew that, even to the 


4 loweſt officer in the ſea or land ſervice, or in the civil 
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« line, they are capable of maintaining, by example 
c and by diſcipline, due order, ſobriety, and ſubordi- 
nation, among their reſpective inferiors. Though the 
« people in China have not the ſmalleſt ſhare in the 

« government, yet it is a maxim invariably purſued by 
« their ſuperiors, to ſupport the meaneſt Chineſe in any 
c difference with a ſtranger, and if the occaſion ſhould 

<< happen, to avenge his blood; of which, indeed, there 
«was a fatal inſtance not long ſince at Canton, where 
« the gunner of an Engliſh veſſel, who had been very 
« innocently the cauſe of the death of a native peaſant, 
« was executed for it, notwithſtanding the utmoſt united 
« efforts on the part of the ſeveral European factories at 
« Canton to ſave him : peculiar caution and mildneſs 
« muſt conſequently be obſerved in every ſort of inter- 
« courſe or accidental meeting with any of the pooreſt 
& individuals of the country. 

“ His Excellency, who well knows that he need not 
te recommend to Sir Eraſmus Gower to make whatever 
regulations prudence may diQate on the occaſion, for 
«© the perſons under his immediate command, as he 
ec hopes Capt. Mackintoſh will do for the officers and 
tc crew of the Hindoſtan, truſts alſo that the propriety 
e and neceſſity of ſuch regulations, calculated to pre- 
ic ſerve the credit of the Engliſh name, and the intereſt 
« of the mother country in theſe remote parts, will en- 
tc ſure a ſteady and cheerful obedience. | 
C Theſe ſame motives, he flatters himſelf, will ope- 
c rate likewiſe upon all the perſons immediately con- 
« neQed with, or in the ſervice of, the embaſſy. 

„ His Excellency declares, that he ſhall be ready to 
te encourage and to report favourably hereupon the 
good conduct of thoſe who ſhall be found to deſerve 
4 it; ſo he will think it his duty, in caſe of miſconduct 
tc or diſobedience of orders, to report the ſame with 
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equal exactneſs, and to ſuſpend or diſmiſs tranſgreſ- 
ſors, as the occaſion may require. Nor, if offence 
ſhould be offered to a Chineſe, or a miſdemeanor of 
any kind be committed, which may be puniſhable by 
their laws, will he deem himſelf bound to interfere 
for the purpoſe of cndeavouring to ward off or miti- 
gate their ſeverity. , | 
« His Excellency relies on Leet Ben- 
ſon, commandant of his guard, that he will have a 
ſtrict and watchful eye over them: vigilance, as to 
their perſonal demeanor, is as requiſite in the preſent 
circumſtances, as it is, though from other motives, 
in regard to the conduct of an enemy in time of 
war. The guards are to be kept conſtantly together, 
and regularly exerciſed in all military evolutions; 
nor are any of them to abſent themſelves from on board 
ſhip, or from whatever place may be allotted them 
for their dwelling on ſhore, without leave from his 
Excellency, or commanding officer. None of the 
mechanics, or ſervants, are to leave the ſhip, or uſual 
dwelling on ſhore, without leave from himſelf, or - 
from Mr. Maxwell ; and his Excellency expects, that 
the gentlemen in his train will ſhew the example of 
ſubordination, by communicating their wiſhes to him 


before they go, on any occaſion, from the ſhip, or 


uſual dwelling-place on ſhore, 
«© No boxes or packages, of any kind, are to be re- 
moved from the ſhip, or, afterwards, from the place 
ere they ſhall be brought on ſhore, without the 
Ambaſſador's leave, or a written order from Mr. Bar- 
row, the comptroller ; ſuch order deſcribing the na- 
ture, number, and dimenſions of ſuch packages. 

« His Excellency, in the moſt earneſt manner, re- 
queſts that no perſons whatever belonging to the ſhips 
be ſuffered, and he deſires that none of his ſuite, guard, 
| 1 Rx | | 
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mechanics, or  ſervan's, preſume to offer for ſale, or 
propoſe t pur. haſe, in the way of traffic, the ſmalleſt 
article of merchandiſe of any kind, under any pre- 
tence whatever, without leave from him previouſly 
obtained. The neceſlity of avoiding the leaſt appear- 
ance of traffic accompanying an embaſſy to Pe-kin 
was ſuch, as, to induce the Eaſt India Company to 
forego the profits of a new market, and deterred | 
them from ſhipping any goods for ſale in the Hindoſtan, 
as being deſtined to attend upon the embaſſy, the 
dignity and importznce of which, in the prejudiced 
eyes of the Chineſe, would be utterly loſt, and the 


good conſequences expected from it, even on com- 


mercial points, totally prevented, if any actual tranſ- 
actions, though for trifles, for the purpoſe of gain, 
ſhould be diſcovered amongſt any of the perſons con- 


. cerned in conveying, or attending an Ambaſſador; of 


which the report would. ſoon infallibly ſwell into a 


general ſyſtem of trading. From this ſtrictneſs his 


Excellency will willingly relax whenever ſuch ad- 
vances ſhall have been made by him in negotiation as 
will ſecure the object of his miſſion : and when a 
permiſſion from him to an European, to diſpoſe of any 
particular article of merchandiſe, ſhall be conſidered 
as a favour granted to the Chineſe purchaſer. His 
Excellency is bound to puniſh, as far as in him lies, 


any the ſlighteſt deviation from this regulation; he. 


will eaſily have it in his power to do ſo, in regard to 
the perſons immediately in his train or ſervice. The 
diſcipline of the navy will render it equally eaſy to Sir 


Eraſmus Gower, in reſpec to thoſe under his imme- 


diate command; and the Eaſt India Company have, 


* by their order of the 5th of September, 1792, and 


2 
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by their letter of the 8th of the ſame month and year, 
fully authoriſed his Excellency to enforce compliance 


&. with the ſame regulation, among the officers of the 
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we Hindsſtan, A copy of the ſaid order, and an extract 
5 from the ſaid letter, here follow, in order that Cap- 
« tain Mackintoſh may communicate the ſame to his 
« officers. His Excellency depends upon him to pre- 
vent any . or evaſion of the ſame among any of 
s his crew,” 

At a Court of Directors held on WW-dueſday the 5th of 


September, 1792. 
„ Reſolved, : 


« That the Right Honourable Lord Viſcount Ma- 
e cartney be authorized to ſuſpend, or diſmiſs the com- 
« mander, or any officer of the Hindoſtan, who ſhall 
« be guilty of a breach of covenants, or diſobedience of 
« orders from the Secret Committee, or from his Ex- 
« cellency, during the continuation of the embaſly to 


% China, 
(Signed) « W. RAMSEY, Sec.“ 
Extract from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman's Letter 
to Lord Macartney, dated the 8th of September, 1792. 


«© The Secret Committee having given orders to Cap- 
« tain Mackintoſh, of the Hindoſtan, to put himſelf 
entirely under your Excellency's direction, as long as 
« may be neceſſary for the purpoſe of the embaſſy, we 
© have incloſed a copy of his inſtructions, and of the 
© covenants which he has entered into, together with an 
cc account of his private trade, and that of his officers : 
« there is no intention whatever, on the part of the 
« court, to permit private trade in any other port, or 
te place, than Canton, to which the ſhip is ultimately 
« deſtined, unleſs your Excellency is ſatisfied that ſuch 
private trade will not prove of detriment to the dig- 
*« nity and importance annexed to the embaſly, or to the 
« conſequences expected therefrom, in which caſe your 
C conſent in writing becomes neceſſary to authorize any 
cc commercial tranſaction by Captain Mackintoſh, or 
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« any of his officers, as explained in the inſtructions 
from the Secret Committee. But as we cannot be too 
« guarded with reſpe& to trade, and the conſequences 
« which may reſult from any attempt for that purpoſe, 
& we hereby authorize your Excellency to ſuſpend, or 
« diſmiſs the commander, or any officer of the Hin- 
& doſtan, who ſhall be guilty of a breach of covenants, 
c or diſobedience of orders from the Secret Committee, 
&« or from your Excellency, during the continuance of 
« the preſent embaſly.” 

«« His Excellency takes this opportunity of declaring 
alſo, that however determined his ſenfe of duty makes 
him to forward the objects of his miſſion, and to watch, 
detect, and puniſh, as far as in his power, any crime, 
diſobedience of orders, or other behaviour tending to en- 
danger, or delay the ſucceſs of the preſent undertaking, 
or to bring diſcredit on the Engliſh character, or occa- 
ſion any difficulty, or embarraſſment to the embaſſy; ſo 
in the like manner ſhall he feel himſelf happy in being 
able at all times to report and reward the merit, as well 
as to promote the intereſt, and indulge the wiſhes, of any 
perſon who has accompanied him on this occaſion, as 
much as may be conſiſtent with the honour and welfare 
of the public. y 

« In cafe of the abſence or engagements of his Ex- 
cellency, at any particular moment, application may be 
made in his room to Sir George Staunton, whom his Ma- 
jeſty was pleaſed to honour with a commiſſion of miniſter 
plenipotentiary, to a& on ſuch occaſions,” | 

Given on board his Majeſty s/ 
ſhip the Lion, the 16th 
day of July, 1793- 
By his Excellency's Command. 
(Signed) 
ACHESON MAXWELL, | c 
EDWARD WINDER, J Secretaries 
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Some obſervations and injunctions of his Lordſhip, 
delivered at the ſame time as the above, did not, how- 
ever, ſeem to accord with the ſpirit of liberty and perſo- 
nal ſecurity, which accompanies an Engliſhman where- 
ever he is placed. Hitherto there had not, however, 
been an attempt made to carry them into execution; 
but now it was intimated, that all the ſervants of the 
Amballador were to conlider themſelves as under martial 
law, and that they would be puniſhed according to its re- 
gulations, in any caſe of diſobedience or neglect. It is 
true, that the experiment was never made in regard to the 
civil ſervants of the embaſſy; but the alarm which this 
information gave, was deeply felt and inwardly reſented. 
To the honour of Sir George Staunton, he not only diſ- 
approved, but reprobated in very. ſevere terms this mea- 
ſure, as repugnant to, and ſubverſive of, the rights of 
Engliſhmen, and the principles of juſtice. 

The order, forbidding any traffic with the natives, 
we believe, was punctually obſerved, as far as gain was 
concerned; but a private in the infantry, compoſing a 
part of the Ambaſſador's guard, was reported to the com- 
manding officer as having procured a ſmall quantity of 
ſamtchoo, or ſpirituous liquor, by the aſſiſtance of a 
Chineſe ſoldier ; he was immediately confined, and being 


brought to a court martial, of which a corporal was pre- 


ſident, he was ſentenced to receive ſixty laſhes, 

This ſentence being approved by Colonel Benſon, the 
Britiſh ſoldiers were drawn up in form, in the outer 
court of the palace where we reſided, and the offender 
being faſtened to one of the pillars of the great n 
received i is puniſhment without mitigation, 

The juſt abhorrence excited in the breaſts of the Chi- 
neſe, at this cruel conduct, was demonſtrably proved 
dy their words and looxs. They expreſſed their aſto- 
niſhment that a people pretending to profeſs the mildeſt 
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* 


and moſt benevolent religion on earth, could be guilty of 


ſuch flagrant inattention to its merciful dictates. One of 
the principal mandarins, who knew a little Engliſh, ex- 
preſſed the general ſentiment, Engliſhmen tao much 
„ cruel, too much bad.” 

But it ſeems as though the officers were determined, at 
al events, to impreſs the Chineſe with an unfavourable 
opinion of the Engliſh character, for it appears that Sir 
Eraſmus Gower, the commander of the Lion, went a 


- ſtep farther towards alienating the affections of the Chi- 


neſe from our countrymen ; for when that ſhip lay at 
Chuſan, a native brought a bottle of ſamtchoo on board, 
intending to exchange it for ſome European article; his 

deſign being diſcovered, the Captain ordered him to be 
ſeized and puniſhed with twelve laſhes, in the preſence 


of numbers of his countrymen, though a complaint pre- 


ferred to a mandarin would have obtained the ſatisfaction 
neceſſary, and ſaved the * of arbitrary and 


cruel conduct. 

The manners of the Chineſe, indeed, revolt at the 
public exhibition of theſe puniſhments : they are at a loſs | 
to reconcile European behaviour with European profeſ- 
ſions. Our faith and practice, in almoſt every inſtance, 


appeared to them to be oppoſite ; and theſe circumſtances 


we have had the pain to record, as well as ſeveral others 
which occaſionally happened, inſtead of removing unfa- 
vourable prejudices, ſeemed to legitimate and ſanction 


their continuance. > 
Having previouſly been informed that the embaſſy was 


to proceed to Pe-kin, where its final iſſue was to be ar- 


ranged, we ſet out from Jehol on the morning of the 
21ſt of September, after a ſtate of impriſonment of four- 
teen days, for the liberty we had been en to ex- 


pect, was never granted. 
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In this place it may not be impropor to give ſome ac- 
count of two extraordinary rocks in the vicinity of Jehol, 
which the darkneſs of the morning on which we entered 
that city had prevented our ſeeing. One is an immenſe 
pillar of ſtone, about an hundred feet high, ſmall at the 
| baſe, and gradually ſpreading towards the top, from ſe- 
veral parts of which iſſue ſtreams of the pureſt water. 
This lofty object is ſituated on the pinnacle of a moun- 
tain, which adds to its ſublime effect. The upper part 
of this rock is rather flat, and appears to be cloathed 
with verdure and ſhrubs, but is totally inacceſſible. 
Some convulſion of nature muſt certainly have placed it 
here, and it is fmpoſſible to view it from the valley be- 
low, without the ſtrongeſt emotions of wonder and fear. 
The Chineſe give it the name of Panſuiaſhaung, and 
juſtly eſteem it as one of the firſt natural curioſities of 
the country. | 

The other is rather a cluſter of rocks, whoſe greateſt 
height is nearly two hundred feet : theſe ſtand likewiſe 
on the ſummit of a mountain, and from one point of 
view, appear as one ſolid maſs. Perhaps the world does 
not produce two grander objects of the kind, 
| Soon after we left Jehol, we paſſed the Emperor's 
pagoda, where we ſaw the tributary King of Cochin 
China's Ambaſſador and ſuite, advancing with the an- 
nual acknowledgment. 

We ſlept at the imperial palace of Callachottueng, 
mentioned before, where we loſt an artillery-man of the 
bloody flux, of which alarming malady ſeveral others 
among the military were ill. The attendant mandarin : 
expreſſed great apprehenſion, leſt the Emperor ſhould 
hear of this circumſtance, and be alarmed on account of 
any contagious diſorder, The body was therefore ſent 
on to the next village, where we breakfaſted, and 
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afterwards interred our companion with military ho- 
nours. | | 
This morning we received intelligence that the Em- 
peror had left Jeho!, and that it would be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to advance two ſtages without halting, in order 
that the palaces might be at liberty to accommodate his 
majeſty's attendants. Jn conſequence of this notice, 
| we reached this day Waung-chau-yeng, where we 
flept. 1 

Purſuing the ſame cit as we had done before, and 
re-tracing the ſame objects, our journey to Pe-kin was 
barren of incidents or novelty. We arrived there on the 
afternoon of the 26th, anc took up our reſidence in the 
palace which had been appropriated for our uſe before 
we ſet out for Jehol. The morning of the 25th, Lord 
Macartney ſpent in examining the arrangements which 
had been made during his abſence, which ſcemed to meet 
his entire approbation ; and as our ſtay here, at this pe- 
riod, was conſidered as certain to be of fome continu- 
ance, every preparation and proviſion was made for the 
domeſtic comfort of the cſtabliſhment, and the ſplendor 
of the embaliy. 
The ſtate canopy was erected in the \rincipet room of 
the Ambalſador's apartments: it was made of flowered 
crimſon ſatin, with feſtoons and curtains, fringed with 
gold ; the back diſplayed the arms of Great- Britain ; 
under its cover five chairs of ſtate were placed, the center 
one being elevated above the reſt for the Ambaſſador. At 
the other end of the apartment were hung whole length 
portraits of their Britannic Majeſties. The whole 
formed an appearance for an audience- chamber, equal to 
the conſequence of the country repreſented, and wanted 
no appropriate ornament, 

Theſe diſpoſitions being completed, nothing remained 
to perfect the domeſtic eſtabliſhment, but the regulation 
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of the different tables to be provided for the differem de- 
partments of the houſehold; which it was thought beſt 
to delay till the arrival of the Emperor i in Pe-kin. ä 
; Captain Mackintoſh of the Hindoſtan now propoſed to 

ſet off on the Monday to join his ſhip, in order to pro- 
ceed to Canton ; there to take in his Cargo for England, 
having ſeen, as he conceived, a favburable commence- 
ment of this embaſſy, in which his employers | had ſuch 
a predominant intereſt. 
On the 28th the arrival of the Emperor at the impe- 
rial palace in Pe-kin was announced by a grand diſ- 
charge of artillery, —_ : 

The occupations of this day in the palace of the Am- 
baſſador were confined entirely to writing letters for Eng- 
land, of which Captain Mackintoſh was to take the - 
charge; it being conſidered as a ſettled arrangement with 
the court of Pe-kin, that the Engliſh embaſſy were to 
remain during the winter, to carry on the important ne- 
gotiations with which it was entruſted, | Tt: 
The next day his Excellency was viſited by ſeveral 
mandarins; and ſome packages of broad cloths of Bri- 
tiſh manufacture were put in a ſtate of readineſs for be- 
ing preſented to the Emperor. ; 

Sickneſs at this time prevailed ſo much among the 
foldiers attached to the embaſſy, that more than half of 
them were unable to do duty ; it was, therefore, found 
expedient to eſtabliſh an hoſpital in ſome of the vacant 
buildings within the precincts of the palace for their re- 
ception, and more ſpeedy recovery. 

On the iſt of October, a mandarin requeſted, in the 
name of the Emperor, that the ordnance preſents might 
be ſent to the palace of Yeumen-manyeumen, where 
they were to be proved and examined; which, contrary 
to our expectations, was done by the Chineſe themſelves 
inſtead of our own artillery men, who had been taken 
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from England for the purpoſe of diſplaying their ſupert- 
ority in the ſcience of engineering to the Emperor. The 
chariots and other preſents were alſo removed to the ſame 
place, where the carpenters and the other mechanics went 
to hang them on their ſprings ; their ſervice, like that of 
the artillery, was, however, in a great meaſure difpen- 
fed with ; they not being permitted to ly adjuſt them 
for ee "ng 

The following day, the Ambaſſador bebe a formal 
invitation to wait on the Emperor on the morrow ; in 
compliance wat this requeſt his excellency went in a 
private manner, and tranfacted buſinefs with the officers 
of ſtate. The conference laſted for two hours; and 
there were no apparent reaſons for ſuppoſing that the ob- 
jeAs of the miſſion were not in a 3 ve ſtate of 
ſuccefs. 

The Ambaſſador now ſettled the order and diſpoſition 
of the tables for the different departments of the houſhold ; 
and every thing feemed to indicate a reſidence of ſome _ 
permanency at Pekin, which proved highly gratifying to 
us, who had no other means of judging of the probable 
fuccefs of the object our embaſſy, than the general ar- 
rangements made for its domeſtic eftabliſhment. 

The cabinets of Britth manufadture were now con- 
veyed to the imperial reſidence by Chineſe porters, and 
the preſents, conſiſting of jewellery, plated goods, hard- 
"ware, and cutlery, were now unpacked ; and the whole 
equally divided between the Emperor and the Grand 
ear 
On the th, the Emperor viſited the AR Yeumen- 
manyeumen, to inſpect the preſents which were lodged 
there; on this occafion he was pleaſed to order eight 
ingots of fitver to be diſtribnted to every European perſen 
attending. The Englith artificers, who were empleyeff 
In cleaning and completing the carriages, and fitting up # 
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modes of an Engliſh firſt-rate man of war, Which had 
deen ſent with the preſents, deſcribed his Majeſty as be- 
ing about five feet ten inches high; of a {lender form, 
but well-proportioned ; and that his countenance pre- 
ſented a regularity of features, free from the decrepitude 
of age. His deportment was attractively affable ; and 
the dignity of the prince was only diſplayed in the ſupe- 
110r manners of the man. He was habited in a robe of 
yellow ſilk, and a cap of black velvet, ſurmounted with 
a red ball, and adorned with a peacock's feather. He 
wore ſilk boots, embroidered with gold, and a blue ſilk 
ſaſh round his waſte. 

The opinion his Majeſty formed of the preſents could 
only be collected from their being generally received; for 
we could not learn that he had expreſſed any opinion 
where it could poſlibly be conveyed to us. Two camera 
obſcuras were, however, returned, as being ſuited only to 
the amuſement of children. 

A number of bales, containing a variety of broad and 
narrow cloths of Engliſh manutaQure, with a quantity 
of camblets, two barrel organs, and the remainder of 
ſuch preſents as were not damaged, were now removed 
from the Ambaſſador's palace by the Chineſe employed on 
theſe occaſions, and Mr. Plumb ſometimes accompanied 
the preſents to explain the nature and application of them, 

or performed that office to the mandarins, previous to 
their departure. ) 

As it was now conſidered, as a matter of certainty, that 
the embaſſy would remain for ſome time at Pe-kin, the 
ſuperb and elegant horſe furniture which had been brought 
over for his Excellency and Sir George Staunton, were 
unpacked and got ready for immediate uſe. _ 

A number of preſents were this day received from the 
Emperor for the uſe of their Britannic OT the 
Ambaſſador and ſuite, 
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At noon on the 6th, the Ambaſſador again went to 
viſit the Emperor ; but on his arrival at court he fainted 
away, and being conveyed home, continued indiſpoſed . 
during the remaining part of the day. In the meanwhile, 
Sir George Staunton and Colonel Benfon diſtributed to 
each of the ſoldiers and ſervants, ſome pieces of ſilk, 
others of dongaree, a kind of nankeen, and a piece of 
filver, of about ſixteen ounces, as a preſent from his Im- 
perial Majeſty. | 

The optical, mechanical, and mathematical inſtru- 
ments being removed from the palace of Yeumen-man- 
. yeumen, the gentlemen and mechanics were diſmiſſed 
from their attendance there. On a trial of the powers 
of ſome of the articles before the mandarins, they failed 
in the effects aſcribed to them, and others excited little 
ſurprize or admiration in the Chineſe literati who viewed 
them; this the good Dr. Dinwiddie and Mr. Barrow 
immediately : attributed to their groſs ignorance and ob- 
ſtinacy. 

A report began to circulate, that we were ſoon to quit 
Pe-kin. It occaſioned a conſiderable mare of ſpecula- 
| tion, but it obtained lefs credit than afterwards appeared 
to be due to It : the carpenters were however employed 
in ſtrengthening the caſes which contained the preſents 
for St. James's, and in the afternoon of the 7th this 
report, which at firſt met with only a faint belief in ge- 
neral, was confirmed by an order from the Ambaſſador 
to prepare for our departure on the Wedneſday follow- 
ing, being only two days notice. Our ſurprize and con- 
cern may eaſily be conceived. After a variety of fatigues, 
we had conſoled ourſelves that we ſhould now have enjoy- 
ed ſome repoſe ; but all perſonal conſiderations were ab- 
| forbed in public affairs, in which the humbleſt indivi- 
dual felt an intereſt, The grand objects of the embaſſy 
were My unaccompliſhed ; and in our attachment 
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to cur country, its honour, and advantage, we forgot 
every other care. 


To ſubmit, however, we were obliged, and nothing 


appeared to us poſſible to be done but an attempt to gain 


a little reſpite, till the baggage was packed up and arran- 


ged ; this ſeemed a reaſonable demand, the attendant man- 
darin therefore made the requiſition, and an order arrived 
from the Grand Choulaa to ſuſpend our departure till 
Friday: but judge our aſtoniſhment, when the next 
morning this was countermanded by the Emperor himſelf, 
and we were exprelsly ordered to depart on the =P firſt 
intimated. 

It is not to be ws that our ſituation could enable 
us to judge of the reaſons on which this unexpected 
mandate was founded. It was reported by the Chi- 
neſe, that as the buſineſs on the part of the Emperor 
was already completed,' he was ſurpriſed the Engliſh 
Ambaſſador was not anxious to return to his own country. 
It was alſo ſaid, that his Majeſty was alarmed at the 


number of our ſick, leſt any contagion ſhould be com- 


municated to his ſubjects: nor were there perſons want- 
ing who aſcribed his determination to an averſion con- 
tracted againſt us, from the {kill and ingenuity we evinced 
in thoſe engines of deſtruction, the braſs mortars, which 
were tried in his preſence. It was ſaid he deprecated 


the ſpirit of a people, who, contrary to the avowed be- 


nign principles of their religion, had made ſuch a profi- 
_ ciency in arts which ſeemed to contradi& them all. 


Many other reports of a ſimilar nature were propa- 
gated ; but the reaſon aſſigned by the Chineſe govern- 


ment was the near approach of winter, when the rivers 
would be frozen, and the journey to Canton, through the 
northern provinces, be attended with inconvenicnce and 
gxowded with impediments. 
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To ſpeculate on the policy that actuated the court of 
Pe-kin on this occaſion, would be vain ; neither ſhall' we 
_ preſume to aſcribe it to any miſcondut or miſmanage- 
ment; but the manner in which the embaſſy was diſ- 
miſſed was certainly ungracious, and mortifying in the 
extreme ; for ſuppoſing it to be the policy of the Chi- 
neſe government, that no foreign* miniſter ſhall be re- 
ceived, but on particular occaſions, and that he ſhall not 
remain in the country after he has finiſhed his particular 
miſſion ; it does not appear that the buſineſs was at all 
advanced which Lord Macartney was employed to nego- 
tiate ; and his Lordſhip certainly would not have formed 
domeſtic arrangements, if he had not conſidered himſelf 
certain of remaining at Pe-kin throughout the winter, 
and of ſucceeding in the object of his embaſſy. 

At this time a marine, who, with three others, had 
been taken from on board the Lion, to fill the vacancies 
occaſioned by the death of ſome of the ſoldiers, died of 
the flux; and to prevent this circunſtance from being 
known his corpſe was carried away in the night. 

Lord Macartney now ſent his own ſtate carriage as a 
preſent to the Grand Choulaa, who refuſed to accept it. 
It was then re-demanded, but no anſwer was returned to 
this requeit, and ſo ſhort was the period allotted us to 
ſtay, and ſo much was to be done in it, that there was 
no time to make farther inquiries concerning it, or the 
reaſons for the behaviour on the part of the miniſter by 
whom it was refuſed. 

The confuſion ariſing from this ſudden and unex- 
pected event, rendered it impoſſible to arrange the bag- 
gage with any order. We huddled jt together in the 
beſt manner that circumſtances would permit. Some ar- 
ticles which could not be packed up, or were now uſeleſs, 
were given to the mandarins.; the natives took care to 
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purloin a ſhare, and Lord Macartney' s ſervants had the 
canopy of ſtate. | 

We ſet out on the road chat leads to Tong-! tchew at a 
very early hour on the morning of the gth, and reached 
that town in the evening. Even the thaughts of being 
on the return to our country failed to relieve the gloom 
of diſappointment ; and to increaſe our unpleaſant ſenſa- 
tions, we met with negle& and wretched accommodations 
compared to what we had experienced before; for the 
apartments in which we were lodged here were only tem- 
porary ſheds, hung with ſtraw matting. 

We have already mentioned the conduct of the Grand 
Choulaa, reſpecting Lord Macartney's chariot. On our 
arrival, however, at Tong-tchew, it had found its way 
thither before us, and was ſtationed oppoſite the place 
appointed for the reception of the embaſſy, ſurrounded 
by crowds of Chineſe ; many of its ornaments were de- 
faced, and it was otherwiſe injured. It was, however, 
drawn down to the river fide, and a caſe being made for 
it on the ſpot, to ſecure it from farther injury, it was re- 
conſigned to the hold of a yn; and finally fent to figure 
at Madras. 

Next morning, on proceeding to the ſide of the river, 
we found the junks intended for our reception. The 
baggage was put on board with all poſſible expedition, 
but not without a degree of confuſion beyond what we 
had yet known ; for all the attention before paid to the 
Ambaſſador and his ſuite ſeemed now to be forgotten; 
things being, however, at length adjuſted, we went on 
board our junks, and the attendant mandarin and his 
party followed in ſeparate veſſels. Soon after the embar- 
kation was completed, dinner was ſerved up; and at an 
early hour we retired to reſt, after a moſt fatiguing.day. 
On the 11th, at a very early hour, the junks were un- 
moored, and the fleet proceeded down the river: but as 
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we have already given a deſcription of the country through 
which it flows, and the local circumſtances attending of it, 
we ſhall paſs on to the period when we quitted the natural 
for an artificial river; indeed nothing occurred worthy 
of obſervation, but that though we ſtill attracted the no- 
tice of the inhabitants who lived near the river, the re- 
ſpectful and ceremonious attentions of our former voyage 
were entirely diſcontinued. 

On the 16th we left the channel of the river, and en- 

red a canal conſtructed with infinite labour and expenſe. 
The ſides are maſonry throughout its extent; and at 
certain diſtances locks; in the form of a creſcent, are 
erected, which confining the water to a narrow paſſage 
in the middle of the canal, occaſions a moderate fall of 
about three feet. The motion of the junks 4s accele- 
rated in paſling theſe locks, and continues to ſome diſ- 
tance ; and to prevent the veſſels receiving any damage 
from ſtriking againſt the walls of the lock, men are al- 
ways ready to let down large leathern pads, which effec- 
tually break the ſhock. FSR 7 
In the courſe of this day we paſſed a 8 of theſe 

locks, whoſe conſtruction and effects we found invariably 
the ſame. to 
For ſome days we failed through a country rich i in 
agriculture and population. We obſerved plantations of 
the ſhrub which produces the imperial and gunpowder 
tea. In ſize and figure it reſembles the gooſberry-buth. 
Imperial tea is the produce of the firſt blofloms ; gun 
powder tea is a collection of the ſucceſſive bloſſoms as 
they appear. | | 

Not only the exterior marks of reſpect had been with- 
drawn from the embaſſy by the Chineſe, but we even 
found our proviſions deficient, both in quantity and qua- 
bty. A repreſentation to the mandarin, however, pro- 
cured immediate redreſs in this particular; and it was 
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farther reported, that the ſame benevolent character had 
exerted himſelf with effect to do away ſome very unfa- 
vourable impreſſions, with which a Tartar mandarin had 
_ prejudiced the Emperor againſt the Engliſh, by repre- 
ſenting them as diveſted of every amiable quality, and 
addicted to every vice. 

On the 20th we paſſed numerous olantations of to- 
bacco; a plant cultivated here in the greateſt variety, 
and to the greateſt extent of any country in the world. 
Indeed ſmoaking being the univerſal practice from in- 
fancy to old age, the quantity of tobacco conſumed in 
China muſt exceed all moderate calculation. | 
Several conſiderable cities appeared at a ſmall diſtance 
from the canal ; the garriſons from which advanced to 
the banks to give the uſual ſalute, and the people to gra- 
tify their curioſity, 

We paſled a number of bridges and foro corn-mills, 
worked by water, and apparently on the ſame conſtruc- 
- tion as thoſe in Europe. 

A lofty pagoda, of eight ſtories, opened to our view 
on the morning of the 23d ; but not different apparently 
from thoſe we had before ſeen. Next day we ſaw the 
Chineſe poſt paſs along the road on the margin of the 
canal. The letters are incloſed in a large bamboo baſ- 
ket, hooped with cane ; it is then locked, andthe key is 
given into the cuſtody of one of the ſoldiers, who deli- 
vers it to the poſt-maſter. The baſket is then ſtrapped 
on the courier's ſhoulders, and being decorated with a num- 
ber of little bells at the bottom, they make a loud jin- 
gling when ſhaken by the motion of the horſe, and an- 
nounce the approach of the poſt. Five light-horſemen 
eſcort the courier; and as the fleeteſt horſes are ſelected, 
and changed at every ſtage, the mails in China are con- 
veyed with extraordinary expedition and ſafety. 

AT 
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The junks anchored on the evening of the following 
day in the heart of a large city, through which the canal 
paſſes. A continual ſucceſſion of bridges connects the 
banks, and theſe are guarded by ſoldicrs, who ſuffer no 
veſſel to paſs till a mandarin has inſpected it. The fleet 
here received a ſalute of three guns, and a numerous 
body of ſoldiers lined the banks, who, wearing large 
helmets, and being completely armed, had a very military 
appearance. 

We ſoon arrived at Kord- 3 a city of equal 
magnitude with the laſt ; in the center of which we ſaw 
a pagoda of ten ſtories, each ſurrounded by a gallery. 

After paſſing ſeveral large cities in the courſe of this 
day's voyage, we anchored for the night at Lee-yaungoa, 
which was illuminated in honour of the Ambaſſador. 
Public attentions, indeed, began again to be more fre- 
quent, and ceremoniouſly paid. 
We paſſed the city of Kaunghoo an the 26th, and 
found ſuch an amazing number of junks lying there that 
our paſſage was impeded for ſome time, and we were 
obliged to come to anchor, in order to give opportunity 
for a paſſage to be made between them. The canal winds 
through this place and its banks ſlope down to the 
water in a very beautiful form. 

Every ſpot in our paſſage gave teſtimony to the exiſtence 
of art, and the effects of induſtry, as well as of pro- 
digious population. On the 29th, paſſing ſeveral exten- 
ſive fields, we obſerved the peaſants ploughing ; they 
worked with oxen, and though their ploughs were of 
a very clumſy form, compared with thoſe of England, 
the labour ſeemed to be neatly, and properly executed. 

A repetition of the meagre incidents that fell in our 
way would be tireſome. Towns, bridges, locks, and 
junks, fields covercd with plenty, and people beyond 
eaculftion, were now common objects. | 
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On the 3oth we ſaw a fleet of junks laden with tea 
for the Canton market; nor was it an unnatural, or 
unintereſting obſervation which many of us made, that 
in the chance of commerce, ſome of their cargoes might 
ultimately be conſigned to our own country, and arrive 
there before us. | 

The proſpects around us were now conſtantly enli- 
vened by pagodas and country ſeats; ſome of which 
were adorned with beautiful gardens, and others ſur- 


rounded with the fineſt orchards we had ever beheld. * 


On the 31ſt in the morning, the fleet paſſed through 
a walled city, where the vaſt number of junks which 
covered its canal, juſtify the opinion of its extenſive 
commerce. In its neighbourhood there are large plan- 
tations of tea and tobacco, and the next morning we 
paſſed ſeveral fields of cotton, which to us formed a 
pleaſing and novel appearance. | 

The canal became much more expanded; and on 
the 2d of November we reached a city of great extent 
and trade, Several canals meet here; and on the ſouth 
ſide of it js a bay, communicating with the Yellow ri- 
ver, in which the nobleſt fleets of Europe might ride. 

The hills in the vicinity are beautifully green; their 


ſummits are crowned with pagodas, while villas and gar- 


dens adorn the lower ſlopes. 


Paſſing through the bay, in which various oppoſite | 
currents meet, we ſoon entered the river, and found 
_ ourſelves again emboſomed in a rich and delightful 


country. | 
Town opened on our enchanted ſenſes affes: 1 town ; 


and no words can convey an adequate idea of the pic- 
tureſque ſcenery that ſurrounded us. 2 


About the hour of dinner, we arrived at a town of 
unuſual magnitude and beauty, through which the river 


flowed for the ſpace of three miles; the bound were 
M04 
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uniformly built of brick, varied with a bluiſh-colonred 
ſtone, and generally riſe to two ſtories high. 

Here we received the military honours ſo often men- 
tioned ; and indeed it may in general be obſerved, that 
there was neither town nor village through which we 
paſſed, that had not its mandarin and its proportionate 
number of guards and troops, not only in China, but alſo 
in the remote and leſs populous regions of Tartary. 

In the afternoon we anchored, for ſome time, at 

other conſiderable town, where the junks ſtopped to 
take in a ſupply of wine. This town is ſituated on the 
fide of a large lake, which, in ſome places, was di- 
vided only by a bank from the river on which we were 
ſailing. 
The country ſoon after ht a ſwampy appearance; ” 
the natural conſequence of ſo many rivers, canals, and 
lakes, which interſect it, and promote its commercial 
intercourſe, | 

The weather was cold and the mornings froſty. The 
climate, unqueſtionably, is affected by the large bodies 
of water which every where abound in this part of the 
country. We now underſtood, that it was the Yellow 
river on which we were failing, probably fo called from 
ſome communications with the Yellow ſea, We paſſed 

ſeveral lakes, and on the 3d ſaw a number of fiſhing-boats 
employed in their vocations, and procured from them a 
fmall fiſh, about the ſize of a ſprat, but in flavour and 
form reſembling the haddock. On the oppoſite ſide of 
this lake we diſcovered a very large city, built with a dark- 
coloured: ſtone, and roofed with tiles of the ſame hue. | 
This place appears to be about eight miles in circumfe- 
rence; and from the dreſs and manners of its inhabitants, 
we could eaſily determine was both commercial and po- 
lite, At the extremity of the wall of this city we dropped 
our r anchor for the night. | 
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Next day we paſſed two other large lakes; and ſoon 
after reached the town of Kiang-fou, which is large 
and walled. A mandarin and his guards. appeared, 
to give the cuſtomary ſalutes; and at each end of the 
line of troops, a temporary arch was ereQed, with a 
platform reaching down to the river, very elegantly 
adorned, to afford a landing to the Ambaſſador, ſhould 
he happen to be diſpoſed to ſtop. At a ſmall diſtance 
tents were pitched, in the center of which was the 
mandarin's pavilion, where a collation was ready fonthe 


entertainment of his Excellency and the mandarins in 


our fleet. But the order of the voyage prevented them 
from accepting this tribute of hoſpitality and-politeneſs. 

Beyond this, we came to another large town of ſu- 
perior beauty, where we ſtopped to receive a ſupply of 
| proviſions, and to be furniſhed with men to tow the 
junks. Here we were gratified with the fight of a 
number of fine women, whoſe features were beautiful 
and complexions uncommonly fair. 

In the afternoon we paſſed a town which could not be 
leſs than nine miles in circumference. The walls are of 
immenſe height, and ſeem to be ancient. Several hun- 
dreds of junks were moored along its wharfs. 

On the 5th we entered a large lake, adorned with 
a variety of beautiful iſlands ; the moſt conſiderable of 
them contains the palace of a mandarin, with moſt 
elegant ſummer-houſes, plantations, and gardens ; here 


alſo a lofty rock roſe amid the trees, and ſupported on 
its top a ſtately pagoda. 


We ſoon entered another river, whoſe banks became 
highly pictureſque, on which, and the adjoining heights, 
we ſaw a variety of villas, with gilt pyramids riſing from 
the roofs, which gave them the appearance of Gothic 
architecture. 
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At the city of Mee-you-mce-awng we ſtopped te 
take in the cuſtomary ſupply of proviſions. Nature 
Tegns to have formed this place for the purpoſes of na- 
vigation and commerce, and rural beauty to have fixed 
her reſidence in its vicinity. 
Another object here preſented itſelf of a very different 

nature, and which, by its contraſt, acquired additional 
importance. A body of ſoldiers were drawn up on an 
eſplanade, the line of which extended near a mile; they 
were divided into companies diſtinguiſhed by the variety 
of their uniforms, which, together with the number and 
colours of their ſtandards, offered a very beautiful 


ſpeQacle. 
No other object, for a conſiderable time, attracted 


our notice, except a ſmall dock- yard for building junks, 
encloſed in a fine grove, which formed a pleaſing and 
pictureſque ſcene. 

The fiver now aßpeared to be pressing boldly on 
into a rich, fertile country, but of more unequal ſurface 
than any we had yet ſeen; when, by an unexpected 
meander, it brought us back to the city. Here we paſſed 
through another large bridge, near a circular baſtion 
which commanded, by its n every direction of the 


river. 


On another turn of the ſtream we diſeovered a very 
fine hill before us, the ſummit of which is crowned 
with a magnificent pagoda, and the declivities beautified 
with all the decoration that could be conferred by beau- 
tiful gardens and elegant buildings. At the foot of this 
elevated ſpot are two ſtone gate ways, which open to a 
walk that winds gradually up the hill to the pagoda. 
This hill appears to form a part of the gardens be- 
longing to the mandarin, whoſe palace is ſituated on the 
banks of the river, from whence a broad flight of ſteps 
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aſcends to the gate of the outer court. This edifice, in 
its ſize and appearance, is ſuited to the dignity of its- 


poſſeſſor, and, like other buildings of the ſame kind and 


character in China, is perfectly uniform in all its parts. 
The body of the houſe riſes to three ſtories, and the 


wings are diminiſhed to two. A paved court occupies 


a large ſpace in the front; and the whole is encloſed by 
a wall, including a large garden, that extends to the 
beautiful hill, of which a very inadequate ſketch has 
been already given. | 

The country continued to make adyances in beauty; 
fields full of fertility, with their ſhady encloſures ; farms 
emboſomed in orchards ; villas, and their gardens, we 
had long been accuſtomed to behold, but now a moun- 
tain roſe before us, not rugged and barren, but verdant 
to its very top ; while innumerable herds of cattle, and 
flocks of theep, adorned its ſloping paſtures. 

Another town ſoon ſucceeded, and to that a lake, ſur- 
rounded by hills of the ſame kind, and covered with 
ſheep and cattle. From this delightful ſituation we paſſed 
through a lock, and between a draw-bridge into a canal, 
that divides another large commercial town. Here we 
obſerved a brick-kiln, and a pile of bricks juſt made; 
the materials of which appeared to be a kind of ſand, 
mixed up with the mud of the river ; the kiln itſelf was 
built with the ſame materials, in the form of a pyramid. 

In the evening we paſled a large walled city, appa- 


rently ſimilar to thoſe we had before feen, and ſeveral 


pagodas being illuminated, in honour of the Ambaſſador 
and mandarins, had a very pleaſing ne amid the 
gloom of night. yo 

The Chineſe houſes are not only varied in .thele, ſtile 
and decorations, but even the towns are in ſame meaſure 
marked by the colour of the materials of which they 
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are built. On the 6th of November we entered a town 
of a moſt diſmal hue; it was wholly erected of black 
brick, and as the houſes were more lofty than thoſe | 
generally ſeen in this country, being none leſs than two 
and many four ſtories high, its peculiar character made 
the ſtronger impreſſion on our minds. 

We paſſed a ſtone bridge of three arches, ind ſoon 
after reached the mandarin's palace; a ſtone building of 
ſingular architecture. On each ſide of the principal gate 
are two lofty walls painted red, to prevent the building 
from being ſeen but in a front view. The gateway is 
enriched with ſculpture, and the uſual accompaniments 
of Chineſe characters; it is of ſtone, and ſupports. an 
apartment. The houſe itſelf is painted of different co- 
lours, with a ſtone gallery in front, and covered with a. 
roof of the ſame material. 

The mandarin who reſided here had cauſed a tempo- 
rary ſtage, or platform, to be erected, from the palace 
to the ſide of the river, in caſe the Ambaſſador, and the 
mandarins, ſhould find it convenient to land. The roof 
of this building was covered with filk of various colours, 
2 number of lamps fancifully adorned with gauze and 
ribands were ſuſpended from it, and the floor was co- 
vered with a fine, variegated matting. He had alſo 
cauſed a large ſcreen, or curtain, of this matting, to be 
fixed on the oppoſite ſide of the water, for the purpoſe 
of hiding ſome ruinous buildings, that would otherwiſe 
have diſgraced the 857 picture he had contrived by their 
| GN 

The foldiers under the command of this mandarin 
were of a different appearance from any we had ſeen, as 
they wore red hats with a very high and pointed crown ; 
on the ſide of which was a braſs plate, that 4 222 to 
de faſtened with — ribands, 
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Of the elegant hoſpitality of this mandarin we were 

not allowed to partake, by the circumſtance of our 
voyage. 

A ſueceſſion of towns, locks, bridges, and pagodas, 
appeared in rapid ſucceſſion for ſome hours, and in the 
afternoon we ſaw a very large country reſidence at ſome 
diſtance, with a lofty pagoda riſing, as it perſpec- 
tively appeared, from the center of it. The tower termi- 
nated in a cupola, with a ſpiral ornament riſing from̃ the 
top, crowned with a ball, from each ſide of which a 
chain hung down, till it touched the upper ſtory of the 
building, 

After paſſing this 3 the banks of the river 
were, for a conſiderable diſtance, fo high as to obſcure 
all view of the adjacent country. | 

In conſequence of a complaint againſt ſome of the 
captains of the junks, for embezzlement of proviſions, 
the grand mandarin inſtituted an inquiry after the fleet 
came to an anchor this evening; and being convinced of 
the truth of the charge, ſentenced the culprits to be baſ- 
tinadoed or bambooed, which was immediately carried 
into execution, 

In the courſe of the next Fug we had a tranſient view 
of Chineſe huſbandry, in the practical parts of digging, 
manuring, and ploughing ; and from the aukward 
implements employed, our admiration of the fertility 
of the country, and the labour of the natives was ins 
_ creaſed. | 

We paſſed another town, the houſes of which were 
covered with plaiſter, and many of them three ſtories 
high, and painted black. At the entrance and the extre- 
mity of this place of darkneſs, which is very large, we 
failed under a noble arch. We ſoon reached another 
jown of the ſame deſcription, where many of the houſes 
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projected over the river, and here our junks were towed 
by boats. 

So various were the features of the river, and * ks 
quent was the interſection of canals, that we were often 
at a loſs to aſcertain whether we were failing on the for- 
mer or the latter. This, however, is of little impor- 
' tance, as the general outline of the country has been 
faithfully delineated, though to catch every object would 
have been impoſſible. | 

As it was intended to forward the heavy baggage from. 
Hoang-tchew to Chuſan, in order to its being conveyed 
by ſea to Canton, arrangements were made for this pur- 
poſe. A party of the gentlemen of the embaſſy, and ſer- 
vants, were to accompany it, and the Ambaſſador and the 
remainder were to proceed over land, with only abſolute 
neceſſaries. | 

The country ſtill continued the ſame for ſome dif- 
tance, but at length became more unequal ; towns and 
villages roſe in conſtant ſucceſſion, and the pagodas on 
the heights ſeemed to multiply. On the th the fleet 
was ordered to anchor in the open country near the 
ſhore, when Van-Tadge-In, the grand mandarin, viſited 
every junk, the owners of which he briefly examined, 
and then ordered them to ſuffer the puniſhment of the 
bamboo. Their crime we could never learn. 

Paſſing ſeveral plantations of tallow-trees, we arrived 
at Hoang-tchew, on the afternoon of the 1oth, when 
the junks were all faſtened together, and every per- 
ſon belonging to the ſuite expreſsly forbid to land on any 
account. Indeed, a body of Chineſe ſoldiers ' pitched 
their tents oppolite us, as if to awe us into compliance. 
During the time we lay here, no circumſtance hap- 
pened worthy of being. recorded. The 'mandarin of 
Hoang-tchew, who had accompanied us from Pe-kin, 
took his leave of us; he was a ſuperior to Van- 
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Tadge-In, and had of courſe aſſumed the ſupreme di- 
rection during this part of our voyage. 

The heavy baggage, which was to be ſent to Chuſan, 
being ſeparated from the light articles we were to carry 
with us to Canton, Colonel Benſon, Captain Mackin- 
toſh, and party, ſet off to join the Hindoſtan at Chuſan, 
on the 5th day after our arrival; and the ſame day we alſo 
left Hoang-tchew, after the Ambaſſador had diſtributed 
ten dollars to the owner of each junk, for their reſpec- 
tive Crews. | ob 

The Ambaſſador, accompanied by his retinue, pro- 
ceeded on the 14th of November for the Green river, 
where we were again to embark in ſmaller junks. On 
paſling the city gates, the embaſſy received the cuſtomary 
ſalute. Between the two rivers, the diſtance could not 
be leſs than ſeven miles, and the whole ſpace was co- 
vered by the city and ſuburbs, and lined with ſoldiers, 
who ſecured us from the preſſure of an innumerable mul- 
titude of people, who crowded to ſee us. The ſtreets 
are narrow, but well paved, the houſes two and three 
ſtories high, and the magnificence of the ſhops was be- 
yond any thing we had hitherto ſeen. In commerce 
and population, Hoang-tchew i is a city of the firſt mag- 
nitude. 

At noon we RENE FE the Green river, where the Am- 
baſſador was received with military honours. The troops 
were armed with helmets, and made with their accompa- 
niments a ſplendid appearance. | 

A triumphal arch, with a platform deſcending to the 
. Ambaſſador's junk, had been erected for the occaſion. 
Our embarkation was attended by a concourſe of people, 
great beyond deſcription. Some were mounted on buf- 
faloes, which animal carried ſeveral at a time on its 
back, and appeared very docile ; others were in carts, 


drawn by the ſame animal. 
1 
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Our junks were ſmall, but very neatly fitted up, and 


our voyage was continued between ranges of mountains; 
preſenting the moſt romantic ſcenery. The vallies were 
covered with tallow and mulberry trees: the former of 
which is remarkably beautiful. 

The river on which we now ſailed, was, at a medium, 
about three feet deep: the water has a green caſt, and 
the bottom is gravelly. | 

In the evening of the 15th, we ſaw, the city of Zan- 
Suoa, which made a moſt brilliant appearance with its 
illuminations, and the effect was increaſed by nume- 
rous bodies of ſoldiers ranged along the banks of the 
river, with paper lanterns. | 

Next day we paſſed ſeveral ſtone pagodas ; the features 
of the country through which we failed, wete ſtill moun- 
tainous and pictureſque, preſenting often plantations of 
tallow and mulberry trees; and the forts and ſalutes became 
ſo frequent, that they grew abſolutely tireſome. Indeed, 
fo much military honour was paid to the embaſſy, that 
the ſalutes could only be compared to a train of wild-fire 
laid from Hoang-tchew to Canton, and continually ex- 
ploding as we proceeded. 

About three o'clock in the morning of the 19th, we 
were awakened by a diſcharge of artillery ; we perceived, 
by the number of lanterns, that a large body of ſoldiers 
were drawn up on the ſhore : a lighted torch was fixed 
to the carriage of every gun, and the bearer of each ſtand 
of colours was diſtinguiſhed by a flambeau, which 
gave new brilliance and effect to this military illumi- 
nation. | f 7 | 

In an early part of this afternoon, the fleet anchored 
oppoſite a ſmall, but very neat town, and, in a ſhort. 
time, the conducting mandarin viſited the junks, and 
diſtributed to the whole of the Ambaſſador's train, ac- 
cording to their rank, preſents of perfumes, fans, impe- 
rial tea, and nankeen. 
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On the 18th, the country changed to à fine cham- 
Paign, in which numerous villages roſe amidſt plan- 
_ fations of -tallow and mulberry-trees. This day we 
paſſed a group of water-mills, all turned by a ſmall 
cut from the river, flowing in a circular direction. 
Theſe appeared to be on the European conſtruction, 
and, as we underſtood, were * in threſhing; 
rice. 

The proviſions which we now received, though 15 no 
means deficient in quantity, were far inferior in quality 
to thoſe we had been accuſtomed to receive in the former 
part of our journey; this defect we were given to under- 
ſtand aroſe from the nature of the country, rather than 
from any inattention to the comfort and convenience of 
the embaſſy. Indeed, there could be no reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that the Emperor had not even been anxious to render our 
departure from his kingdom as agreeable as reſpect and 
exterior honour could make it. 

The following day the banks of the river reſumed the 
uſual appearance, and long ranges of mountains roſe into 
the horizon. 

The 20th brought us to a large and beautiful town, 
where we were again to diſembark. The ſcenery here 
might have advantageouſly employed the warmelt pencil. 
The river formed a central object; on one fide was the 
town, with its appropriate circumſtances, and a military 
encampment in front, with all its gaudy enſigns; on the 
other ſide lofty perpendicular hills bounded the view in 
the moſt ſublime ſtile. 

Having diſembarked, we 8 next day by land, 

ſome in palankins, others in ſedans and bamboo chairs, 

or on horſeback „ as their fancy led them, for the attend- 

ant mandarin always conſulted us on the mode in which 

we wiſhed: to travel, and as far as poſſible accommodated 

vs. We ſoon reached the city of Chanſoiyeng, where 
2 
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the Ambaſſador was received with due diſtinction. The 
ſtreets of this city are narrow, and the ſhops which line 
both ſides of the ſtreets; are in the uſual ſtile of Chineſe. 
order and ſplendour. Leaving this, we paſſed another 
wWalled city, and ſeveral villages, and arrived at the city 
of Yooſaun, where we were again to embark early in 
the afternoon ; here we drank of tea at the palace of the 
mandarin, and having ſtowed the dene board ano- 
ther fleet of junks, provided for our aèbeommodation, we 
went on board, anxious to proceed on our voyage, 
which on account of a heavy rain, we could not do till 
the 23d. 

On the morning of the 24th of November; we found 
ourſelves before the city of Mammenoa: The river now 
ran between enormous maſles of looſe ſtone, without any 
continuity or connection, exhibiting the appearance of 
having been ſubjected to ſome convullion of nature, 
Some of theſe huge ſtones had been excavated into dwel- 
lings, and every interſtice between them was occupied 
by gardens, and their attendant buildings. This ſtu- 
pendous ſcenery continued for ſeveral miles; it was 
grand, perhaps unique in itſelf; and where it admitted 
of views into the more diſtant country, it produced a moſt 
delightful picture. | 

We reached the city of Hoa-quoo i in the afternoon, 
where, much to our ſatisfaction, we found larger junks 
ready to receive us. The mandarin of the place politely 
ſent a variety of fruits and confectionary for the uſe of 
every junk, except that which contained the ſoldiers. 
The country through which we paſſed was rich and fertile, 
a few red rocks occaſionally broke the level of the "_ | 
and a number of rice mills were at work. 

The fog was ſo thick on the morning of the 26th, as 
to obſcure the country; about noon it diſperſed, and 
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the eye ranged over a level extent of Fice fields, interſected 
with villas and gardens. 5 

Our proviſions had for ſome time 1 50 very indiffer- 
ent, not from neglect, but the nature of the country. In 
proportion as we fared worſe, our Chineſe junk- men 
fared better; they received not only our e but 
ſometimes almoſt the whole. 

The 27th preſented a novel ſcene, a village entirely 

built of mud, with inhabitants as wretched in appearance 
as their habitations were mean. For this ſight we were 
unable to account, in a part of the country where the in- 
babitants ſeemed induſtrious, and the earth fertile. We 
this day received from the mandarin preſents of caddies of 
.tea for every perſon in the ſuite. 
On the 28th the river aſſumed a formidable breadth, 
and as the wind was high, the waves and ſurf reſembled 
thoſe of the ſea. We continued through the day to paſs 
numbers of fiſhing boats, which ſerved to vary the navi- 
gation of the ſtream. 

In the afternoon of this tay we paſſed the city of 
Tyaung-ſhi-ſennau, which, for extent and the advantages 
of ſituation, unqueſtionably deſerves to be reckoned one 
of the firſt in China. Not leſs than a thouſand junks lay 
at anchor before it. Tt is built near the conflux of ſe- 
veral rivers, and enjoys a moſt extenſive commerce; the 
grand mandarin of this city paid a viſit to his Excellency 
on board his junk, and made a variety of preſents in 
ſilk, porcelain, ſcarlet cotton, coloured ſtuffs, tea, and 
elegant ſmelling bottles. | 

The only noyelty that preſented itſelf in the courſe of 
our voyage on the 29th, was a village built with blue 
bricks, and covered with tiles of the ſame colour. Ci- 
ties, pagodas, and the palaces of mandarins were now 
become familiar objects, but preſented nothing new, and 
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without this deſcription would be tedious, and the readep 
will perhaps ſay we have already been too minute. 

We paſſed two brick kilns and furrounding villages, 
and the following day we paſſed a city lying amid beaus 
tiful meadows and orchards, about two miles diſtance 
from the river. Beyond this the proſpect became as de- 
lightful as fancy can conceive. Mountains roſe into 
the horizon, foreſts waved on the flopes, and flocks and 
herds covered the vales. | 

Numerous cities and villages lined the banks of the 
river, which now expanded to a great breadth, and 
as the wind blew freſh, the junks fometimes appeared 
to us in danger of being overfet. At this time the 
thermometer had ſunk to . and the fields were co- 


vered with froſt. 


It has been remarked before, that 6rd are no public 
cemeteries, except in the vicinity of populous places. 
Hence the country becomes a continned burial ground. 
Which ever way we turned our eyes, fome trophy af 
death appeared, and the degree of embelliſhment it had 
received, marked the rank of the deceaſed. Indeed, it 
is not unuſual for the Chineſe to ere their funeral mo- 
numents in their life-time, and as the choice of fitua- 
tion is free, many of them become pictureſque ob- 
jects. 

On the iſt of Dolecbber, after paſſing Taung-faung- 
au, we ſailed by the town of Saunt-y-tawn, where ſe-. 
veral ſuperb pagodas roſe above the ſurrounding groves. 
Numerous timber yards occupied the banks of the river, 
and a large quantity of timber was immerſed in the 
ſtream, which, as we were told, was in a ſtate of prepa- 
ration for the building of _ the e buſineſs of 
the place. 

We were this day Caluted with more than ufual he- 

nour by the fort of May-taun-go, which we paſſed ; ag 


— 
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we likewiſedid a ſtately pagoda on the oppoſite ſide of the 
river. The cities of Loo Dichean, Morriun Dew, and 


Chic-a-fou, which we now approached, all lie contigu- 


ous to each other, and art and nature have united their 
efforts to increaſe the beauty of this charming vicinity. 
At a diſtance we obſerved vaſt columns of ſmoke, 
which roſe, as we were informed, from a porcelain ma- 
nufaQtory, = | ; 

In the evening we reached the city of Chinga-fou. 
Here illuminations, which were peculiarly brilliant, the 


firing of rockets and of artillery, took place in honour 


of the Ambaſſador. We received alſo a preſent of fruit 
and confectionary from the mandarin of the place. 

To note every object which arreſted and pleaſed the 
eye of the traveller, would fatigue the reader without in- 
forming him. Every bend of the river opened a new 


proſpect that gratified the ſight, to which no deſcription, 


however vivid, can do juſtice. The ſeaſon of the year 
was now the moſt unpropitious for landſcape beauty, yet 
- the charms of nature, intermixed with the veſtiges of 
art, imparted ſucceſſive impulſes of delight. 


On the ad of December we paſſed the city of Fie-cho- 


jeunau, emboſomed in plantations of trees. From its 
apparent population, and the number of junks employed 
in its commerce, it appeared evidently to be Fankes in 


the firſt claſs of Chineſe towns. | 
The next day we had a view of ſome beautiful ruins of 


an ancient building, the original deſtination of which we 


could not diſcover, but from the remains {till viſible, we 
concluded it muſt have once been a work of no common 
magnificence, and it was in all probability a temple. 

In this part of the empire ſituation ſeems to be duly 
appreciated. The villas of the mandarins, the pagodas, 
and even ſome of the private dwellings, are erected with 
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2 diſcriminating attention to the circumſtances of 0G 
place, and the beauty of the ſcenery. 

We obſerved numbers of fiſhermen employed in their 
vocation with rods and lines. In lakes and large rivers, 
the ſame kind of bait is frequently uſed as at fea. Nets, 
too, are in very cammor: 12. In ſome places bamboo 
canes, ſupporting a curtain of ſtrong gauze, are placed 
acroſs the ſtreams, and then the fith being allured to the 
ſpot by baits, are caught in nets with great ſucceſs. 
On inquiry, we found that the rights of fiſhery, as in 
Europe, are private property. In thoſe rivers we navi- 
gated, a kind of whiting and trout were the moſt plenti- 
ful ; theſe are ſold to the crews of the n, and the de- 
e for them is very great. 

But the moſt extraordinary mode of Sthing in this 
country is by birds trained for that purpoſe. | Nor are 
hawks or hounds more ſagacious in the purſuit of their 
prey, or more certain in obtaining it, than theſe birds. 
The Chineſe call them Looau ; they are about the ſize 
of a gooſe, with grey plumage, webbed feet, and have a 
long and very flender bill, that is crooked at the point. 
This aquatic fowl, when in its wild ſtate, has nothing 
uncommon in its appearance, nor does it differ from 


other birds whom nature has appointed to live on the 


water, It makes its neſt among the reeds of the ſhore, 
or in the hollows of crags, or where an iſland offers its 
ſhelter or protection. Its faculty of diving, or remaining 


under water, is not more extraordinary than many other 


fowl that prey upon fiſh: but the moſt wonderful cir- 
cumſtance is the docility of theſe birds in employing 
their natural inſtinctive powers, at the command of the 
fiſhermen who poſſeſs them, in the ſame manner as the 
hound, the ſpaniel, or the pointer, ſubmit their reſpec- 
tive ſagacity to the huntſman, or the guuner, 
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The number of theſe birds in a boat are proportioned 
to the ſize of it, At a certain ſignaſ they ruſh into the 
water, and dive after the fiſh ; ; and the moment they have 
ſeized the prey, they fly with it to their boat; and how- 
ever numerous theſe veſſels may be, theſe ſagacious birds 
invariably return to their own maſters, and amidſt the 
throng of fiſhing junks which are ſometimes aſſembled on 
theſe occaſions, they never fail to diſtinguiſh that to 
which they belong. When the fiſh are in great plenty, 
theſe purveyors will ſoon fill a boat with them; and will 
ſometimes be ſeen flying along with a fiſh of ſuch ſize, 
as to make the beholder ſuſpect his organs of viſion. . 
The Chineſe repeatedly aſſerted to us, that when one of 
them happens to have taken a fiſh which is too bulky for 
the management of a ſingle fowl, the reſt will immediately 
afford their aſſiſtance. But while they are thus labour- 
ing for their maſters, they are prevented from paying any 
attention to themſelves, by a ring 
their necks, and is ſo contrived as to fruſtrate any attempt 
to ſwallow the leaſt morſel of what they take. 
We alſo ſaw another fiſhing party, which conſiſted of 
at leaſt thirty fiſhermen, ſeated like ſo many taylors on a 
wide board, ſupported by props in the river, where they 
were angling. There was another groupe of theſe peo- 
ple near the ſhore, who had embanked a part of the 
river with ſand, where, by raking the bottom with a 
kind of ſhovel, they caught large quantities of ſhrimps 
and other ſhell fiſh. | 

Early in the afternoon we anchored before the city of 
Vang-on-chean, where the Ambaſſador received a viſit 
from the mandarin, and where we ſtaid about two hours ; 
| this place occupies a conſiderable ſpace ; on one fide it ĩs 
bounded by the river, and on the other by a range of high + 


mountains. 


Which is paſſed round 


O 3 
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A ſucceſſion of towns and villages enlivened our voyage 
during the ſucceeding day. The features of the country 


became craggy and elevated into hills ; but fertility, in 
every poſlible ſituation, ſhewed the labour of diligent 


. cultivation. 


The appearance of indigence is by no means common 
in China, but this day we obſerved a cluſter of cottages 
meanly conſtructed of logs of wood, and indicating in- 
ternal wretchedneſs, but the eye had not leiſure to give 
them more than a glance of commiſeration, ſo very allu- 
ring were the charms of the ſurrounding country, of 
which the pencil of a maſter might communicate ſome 
general idea, but it is not in the power of language to 
convey any correct image even of the individual objects, 
much leſs of the picture formed by the combination of 
them. When we fay that we ſaw foreſts, gardens, 
mountains, vallies, palaces, cottages, cities, villages, 
pagodas, and mills, with a variety of ſubordinate, but 
heightening circumſtances, in one view, we certainly 
inform the reader of the conſtituent parts of the proſpect; 
but to give him any proper ideas of their actual arrange- 
ment and relative ſituation; of their proportions and 
contraſt ; of their general diſtance from the eye, and 
comparative diſtance from-cach other, is beyond any ex- 
ertion of deſcription. 

On the 5th the river became very ſhoally, and we an- 
Chored before dark to avoid the dangers of ſuch a naviga- 
tion, This day we paſſed the city of Yoo-jen-nau, 
ſituated at the bottom of a lofty mountain. Here we 
found that the river on which we had ſailed, communir 
cated with another of equal magnitude. The poſition 
of a city, at the conflux of two large rivers, readily 
points out its convenience for trade. 

Leaving this place, the ſtream was divided into 
two ſtreams by a beautfful iſlet, in which the manda- 
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rin had an elegant ſeat, ann for his mn re- 
tirement. ö 

In the evening, the city of Kaung-joo-fou eſis 
the moſt brilliant nocturnal illumination we had hitherts 
ſeen ; and this complimentary attention was heightened 
by a preſent of fruits and confectionary from the man- 
darin. 

In our paſſage down the river, on the 6th of Decem- 
ber, we obſerved a number of machines, with which 
the Chineſe water their grounds. They conſiſt of - # 
wheel of bamboo, turned by a ſtream, which throw- 
ing the water into large reſervoirs, it is from thence 
_ diſtributed by ſluices into channels which interſect the 
fields. 

A beautiful village, called Shai-boo, crunedihon a 
bold elevation above the river, was the principal object 
in the landſcape, till the attention was called away by the 
pagoda of Tau- ay, the upper part of which being in 
ruins, gave it a pictureſque and impreſſive appearance, 
and well accorded with the char of the little burial 
place at its foot. 

The town of Whan-ting-taun was the only place of 
any importance we paſſed in this day's voyage. Villages 
were, however, numerous; and ſome huts again made 
their appearance, of the moſt wretched conſtruction, not 
being ſufficient to ſhelter the inhabitants from the incle- 
mency of the weather. | 
The 7th of December was the moſt reticle day we 
had yet experienced, for during our whole progreſs we 
ſaw neither city, town, nor village. A few farm-houſes 
were, however, diſperſed over the face of the country. 

The banks of the river were lofty, and formed of a 
perpendicular barrier of red earth, ſtreaked with hori- 
Zontal veins of ſtone, in a direction perfectly rectilinear. 
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This natural curioſity continued without any deviatiot 
from this regularity for ſeveral miles. 
The ſhallowneſs of the river obliged us again to ſhift 
our baggage into junks of leſſer burden; this cauſed 
fuch delay, that it was not till late in the evening that 
we found ourſelves in the vicinity of ſome town or vil- 
lage, which we might now not have noticed, had it not 
been for the number of paper lanterns we ſaw exhibited 
by the ſoldiers, and the complimentary ſalute they paid 
13 _ 
The weather had for ſome days been temperate, but 
| the face of the country was no longer the ſame. Barren 
mountains, ſeparated by plains that ſeemed to defy the 
labour of man to produce fertility, now preſented them- 
felves n all hands. Some dwart-trees, however, among 
which the camphire is ſaid to predominate, broke the 
abruptneſs of the ſlopes, and here and there a village or 
a pagoda animated the ſcene. 

In this place we obſerved feveral ſepulchral monu- 
ments, with excavations in the rocks beneath, as recepta- 
cles for the dead. The moſt elevated ſpots, the moſt 
abrupt precipices, we generally obſerved, were appro- 
priated for the repoſe of the dead. Whether this choice 
was determined with a regard to notoriety, or from any 
ſuperſtitious opinion, that the-body might be placed as near 
as poſſible to that heaven where ſpirits wing their flight, 
we could obtain no ſatisfactory information. The amia- 
ble virtues, however, of the Chineſe, were rendered 

more conſpicuous by the feeling regard they uniformly 
appear to ſhew to the remains of thoſe they have once 
loved or reſpected. 

On the gth we arrived at a city, where the embaſſy 
was to make a day's march over land, and accordingly 
we diſembarked. The landing-place was adorned with 
a triumphal arch, highly decorated with ſilken ſtreamers, 

: x 
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and connected, by a platform, with a circular court, 
| ſurrounded by a ſkreen of filk. In this place a number 


of horſes were collected, with the choice of one of which 


every perſon in the ſuite was indulged for the journey 
of the day; but the. Ambaſſador, with two or three gen- 
tlemen of his ſuite, were to proceed, as uſual, in pa- 
lankins. The horſes being ſelected, the cavalcade com- 
menced their progreſs ; and perhaps ſuch an exhibition 


of equeſtrian exerciſe and groteſque dreſs never before 


amuſed a Chineſe populace, The horſes were ſpirited, 
many of the riders were new to this mode of travelling. 
The cries of fear, and the ſhouts of ridicule, were every 
where heard ; and ſcarcely could we attend to the paſling 
ſcene, ſo much were we engaged by the peculiarities of 
our own ſituation. 
Naung-aum- foo, 8 which we paſſed, is a large 
walled city; and though the river here does not admit 
large junks, from the very great number of ſmaller ones 
which lined its ſhores, we concluded it had no incon- 
ſiderable pretenſions to a commercial character. 
At noon we arrived at the foot of a lofty mountain, 
where we were obliged to diſmount'; having gained the 


aſcent we paſſed ſeveral villages, and dined at the town 


of Lee-cou-au, where the road was lined with ſoldiers in 
armour, to ſalute the Ambaſſador as he paſſed. 

The women, in this part of our journey, were either 
educated with leſs reſerve, or allowed a greater ſhare of 
liberty, than in the country through which we had lately 
paſſed, as we frequently ſaw them indulging their cu- 
rioſity in obſerving ſuch a new and extraordinary ſight 
as we muſ} have exhibited. 


The ſplendor of cultivation was exchanged for the 


| landſcape of the barren mountain; however, large patches 
of camphire and other trees ſometimes relieved the eye, 
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We arrived at the gates of Naung-chin-oa, juſt as 
the ſun had ſunk beneath the horizon; this city ſtands in 
2 plain, encircled on three ſides by hills, and on the 
fourth by the river on which we were to continue our 
voyage. The houſes are chiefly built of wood, in gene- 
ral two ſtories high, and the ſtreets are narrow, but 
well paved: in exterior appearance and decoration, it 
preſerves the general character of Chineſe towns. 
Soldiers lined the ſtreets to facilitate our paſſage to the 
mandarin's palace, a very noble building, conſiſting of 
ſeveral courts. A ſplendid entertainment was provided 
for the whole ſuite, and ſuch a profuſion of lights de- 
corated the principal apartments as are never diſplayed 
in Europe on any occalion ; indeed illumination, we 
may affirm, conſtitutes the grand PRION feature of 
Chineſe magnificence. 

We again embarked in the morning of the 11th of 
December, on board ſmall junks, correſponding with 
the depth of the river, and before noon we reſumed our 
voyage, ſailing under a wooden bridge of ſeven arches, 
will itone pillars, ſtrongly guarded. by ſoldiers at each 
end. From this point the city appears in a very advan- 
tageous view. 
At a ſmall diſtance from the bridge the river - divides 
into two branches, running in almoſt oppoſite directions; 
on that whoſe ſtream bore us along we ſaw a large quan- 
tity of ſmall timber in rafts. | 
In the afternoon 'we paſſed a pagoda, of a more fin- 
gular conſtruction than any which we had ſeen in our 
travels through the country. It conſiſted of five ſtories, 
and terminated in a flat roof, with trees growing on it. 
The body of the building, from many parts of which 
alſo ſhrubs appeared to ſprout forth, was covered with a 
white plaiſter, and decorated with red ne in its angles 
and interſtices. 
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The country ſtill remained barren and mountainous; 

nor was its rude and dreary aſpect enlivened by any 

appearance of cultivation. A conſiderable town, called 

Chang- fang, was the only place of conſequence which 
we palled in the ſhort voyage of this day. 

The face of the country ſtill continued dreary, and 
artificial circumſtances increaſed the gloom. Sepulchral 
monuments were the chief objects which we ſaw in the 
courſe of the day ; the only novelty was floating rafts, 
with ſeveral bamboo huts, well tenanted, which we 
paſſed near the village of Ty-ang-koa. 

On the 13th, after paſſing a conſiderable town, we 
came to the city of Shaw-choo, where the houſes ad- 
joining the river appear to be ſo ſlenderly ſupported, as 
to threaten conſtant ruin to their inhabitants and the 
paſſengers. At the extremity of this city the fleet an- 
chored ; and here the Ambaſſador experienced the ele- 
gant attention of the mandarin in a yery ſuperior 
degree, 5 

In the evening he ſent the ſuite a very handſome pre- 
. of china, together with a large ſupply of provi- 
ions; we alſo, at a later hour of the evening, received 
a quantity of tobacco, ſome ducks cured in the manner 
of hams, of a very delicate flavour, together with a con- 

ſiderable quantity of dried fiſh. | 
At this place, junks of larger dimenſions were again 
prepared to receive the embaſſy ; and next day we paſſed 
through a country ſometimes varied with patches of cul» 
tivated ground, though mountainous ſterility was ſtill the 
predominant feature. | 

Towards evening we found the hills gradually ap- 
proaching the river, till at laſt they feemed to cloſe, and 
admit only its courſe : this gloomy. ſcene continued for 
ſome time, as if to heighten .the contraſt that was to 
open. We now reached a mountain of immenſe per- 


# 
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pendicular height, the upper part of which appears to 
project over the ſtream. Its contour is bare rock and 
ſhaggy foliage, and this extends for nearly two miles: 
its termination, like its commencement, is abrupt. At 
the extreme point, a pyramidicab rock appears to riſe 
above the edye of the precipice, and this is feparated 
by an intervening plain ſrom another enormous rock, of 
the fame character, thongh of a different form. 

As a range of hills may be ſaid te have conducted us 
along the river to theſe ſtupendous objects, ſo a ſueceſſion 
of the ſame kind continued during a courfe of ſeveral 
miles after we had left them ; but ft was the peculiar 
office of this extraordinary night to awaken our aſto- 
niſhment by the grand exertions of art, as well as by the 
ſtupendous works of nature; for, at the concluſion of 
this chain of hills, that had ſo long excluded any view 
into the country, we were ſurpriſed with a line of light 
extending for feveral miles over mountains and vallies, 
at ſome diſtance from the river, and forining one unin- 
terrupted blazing outline as they roſe or funk in the 
horizon. - 3 

In ſome parts of this brilliant, undulating line, it 
was varied or thickened, as it appeared, by large bands 
or groups of torches; and, on the moſt conſpicuous 
heights immenſe bonfires'threw their flames towards the 
clouds, Nor was this all, for the lights not only cir- 
cumſcribed the outline of the mountain, but ſometimes 
roſe up it in a ſerpentine form, and connected, by a 
ſpiral ſtream of light, a large fire blazing at the bottom, 
with that which reddened the ſummit. 

The number of lanterns, lamps, or torches, employed 
on this occaſion, are beyond all calculation, as the two 
extremities of the illuminated ſpace, taken in a ſtraight 
line, without eſtimating. the ſinkings of the vallies, or 
the inequality of the mountain tops, could not contain 
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2- leſs diſtance from each other than three miles. Whe- 
ther theſe lights were held by an army of ſoldiers, or 
were fixed in the ground, we could not learn; but it 
was certainly the moſt magnificent illuminatien ever 
feen by any Luropean' traveller, and the moſt ſplendid 
compliment ever paid to the public dignity of an Eu- 
ropean ambaſſador, Succeſſive diſcharges of artillery 
were, at regular diſtances, added to the honour of this 
ſuperb ſpeQacle. 5 | 

On the 15th the grand mandarin ordered the fleet to 
come to anchor, for the purpoſe of indulging the em- 
baſſy with a view of the mountain of Koan-yeng-naum, 
one of the natural curjoſities of China. It has a per- 
pendicujar aſcent from the water, terminating in a peak 
and from the face towards the river, ſuch enormous 
maſſes project, as apparently menace every moment to 
fill up the channel of the ſtream, 

But art has heightened the curious circumſtances of 
this extraordinary mountain. It contains ſeveral ca- 
verns. One of them js about forty feet above the level 
of the water. To this there is acceſs by a flight of 
ſteps, guarded by a rail, On reaching the top of the 
flight, we enter a room of good dimenſions, excavated 
from the rock, in which ſtands an image ſacred to 
Chineſe devotions. An artificial ſtajrcaſe conduRts ta _ 
two other ſuperior apartments; and the whole is fitted 
pp by the mandarin to whom the mountain belongs, in 
a ſtile of rude magnificgnce, correſponding to the cha- 
tacter of the place, 

Proceeding through a country preſenting many ſub. 
lime features, we reached the city of Schizing-ta-heng 
about noon. This place enjoys every local advantage 
that can contribute to render. it pictureſque in 3 high 

degree. | 
£2 
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Lofty banks for a conſiderable ſpace ſhut out our view 
of the land; and where a caſual opening gave a wider 
Lt: proſpect, it was not marked with any new features. Si- 
milar objects occurred varied only wy ſhape, or diſcri- 
minated by light and ſhadow. 

The evening was cheered with an illumination of the 
diſtant hills. The coup d'ceil was extremely grand, but 
inferior to what we had witneſſed before. 

Next day we faw a number of ſteep rocks, in various 


groteſque forms ; they were ſometimes tinted with foli- 
age, and ſometimes the traces of laborious taſte, were the 
prevailing character of the landſcape they afforded. 
Among them aroſe a large mountain, ſhaded by an hang- 
ing foreſt, which was alſo accompanied with circum- 
ſtances that enlivened and adorned it. At the foot of it 
a road had been cut out of the ſolid rock, and to com-. 
municate with jt, a large arch of ſtone has been built acroſs 

| a deep chaſm. In the centre of the wood, there is the 
palace of a mandarin, ſurrounded with detached offices, 
and at ſome ſmall diſtance.a temple, which belongs to it, 
and contains the image which is the uſual objec of reli- 
gious worſhip. There are ſeveral burying places in dif- 
ferent parts of the wood, which are the mauſoleums of 
the mandarin's family to whom the palace PO It is 
called Tre-liod-zau. | 

This magnificent ſcene, which, on a particular turn 
of the river preſented itſelf, is much heightened by a 

#contraſted ſucceſſion of bare and barren mountains. 

We now reached the city of Tſing- yan- yeun, a place 
well fortified, and of great extent and population, The 
number of junks which lay before it, indicated an en- 
larged commerce, and the timber yards on the banks of 
the river pointed out its principal trade, Triumpha 
arches decorated the beach; and ſeveral regiments of ſol- 
gjers paid the military honours as we paſſed, 
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From this city the river takes a direct courſe for ſome 
miles, amidſt fertile and highly cultivated meadows, and 
the mountains fall into the back ground, 2 

This afternoon one of the junks was in imminent dan- | 
ger of being conſumed by fire occaſioned by a ſpark fall- 4 
ing unobſerved from a tobacco- pipe. Indeed, where | 
ſmoaking is ſo generally uſed, it is a matter of aftoniſh- 


ment that accidents are not more frequent and fatal. | 1 

On the 17th we paſſed the extenſive village of Ouz- 
chouaa, where a number of manufactories appear to be | 
eſtabliſhed. The country now reſumed its fertility and 1 
beauty; and proviſions became both plentiful and excel- | 


lent. 
In the evening \ we reached the city of Sangs-we-yenno, _ 4 
where the Ambaſſador received every honour that the moſt | 
elegant attention on the part of the mandarin could pay, 
or his Excellency expect. The iluminations n 
here were peculiarly grand. 

On the following morning we paſſed a ſeries of very 
large and populous towns, ſo cloſely connected, that we 
ſeemed for ſome hours to be ſailing through one city of 
immenſe extent. The ſalutes were almoſt inceſſant as 
we proceeded ; and every place poured forth thouſands of 
its inhabitants, though at a very early hour, to obtain a 
tranſient view of an European embaſſy. 

We now approached the city of Tayn-tſyn-tau, a place 
of great importance and the moſt extenſive trade. The 
ſuburbs lie on both ſides the river for ſeveral miles; and 
if we may judge from thoſe circumſtances that fell under 
our inſpection, in extent, population, and commerce, 9 
this city is only inferior to Pekin or to Canton. Thou- : 

ſands of junks covered the river for a vaſt ſpace ; and 
ſcarcely had we overcome the difficulties and impediments | 
of this crowded navigation, before we found ourſelves | 
approaching to Canton, the termination of our voyage. | 
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Our arrival being notified at Canton, ſeveral manda- 
rins waited on, his Excellency ; and theſe were ſoon fol- 
lowed by the gentlemen of the Engliſh factory with the 
Britiſh commiſſioners and Colonel Benſon. - This offi- 
cer brought with him the public diſpatches for the Am- 
baſſador, and a packet of private letters from our friends 
in England, together with the newſpapers which had ar- 
rived by the laſt ſhips. Thoſe only who have been ſo long 
cut off from any communication with the land which 
contained all that was dear to them, can form an ade 
quate idea of the anxious joy we felt at opening a letter 
from the relative or friend we loved. 

Next day we were moved into larger junks. The 
magnificence of the river at this place baffles deſcription. 
Its furface was almoſt covered with veſſels, engaged in 
trade, or attracted by curioſity, The banks were lined 
with ſoldiers, and covered with elegant houſes ; and a 
ſucceſſion of forts thundered out _{alutes with almoſt in- 
ceſſant rapidity. 

We reached the Englith kacken about one in the af- 
ternoon; and both it and the Dutch factory paid his Ex- 
cellency the uſual ſalute, hoiſting at the ſame time the 
ſtandard of their reſpective countries. 

For ſome days it had been a common fight to ſee 
boats generally rowed by women. We ſometimes ob- 

ferved a child tied to its mother's back, and another at 
her breaſt, while ſhe was plying the oar. To a fecling 
mind this ſpectacle could not fail to give pain; and it 
may be remarked, that in Tartary, and the northern 
provinces of China, where the women are lamed, either 
by faſhion or policy, from their infant years, ſuch labo- 
rious occupations can never fall to their lot. 

A temporary reſidence for the Ambaſlador and ſuite 
had been provided by the Eaſt India» Company's ſuper- 
cargoes ; and in point of accommodation and domeſtig 
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arrangement, we found it ſuperior to the firſt palaces in 
which we had . during our long peregrination in 
China. 

As we have already given a deſcription of Canton, we 
ſhall forbear adding any thing reſpecting it in this place. 

For ſeveral days, during the time of dinner, the Am- 
baſſador was entertained with Chineſe plays, performed 
on a ſtage erected before the windows of his apartments, 
and the Viceroy viſited him once during his ſtay, which 
was followed by large preſents of porcelain, nankeen, 
and ſugar-candy to the whole retinue. | 

On the firſt day of the new year, 1794, his Excel- 


lency and ſuite were ſplendidly entertained by the gentle- " 
men of the Britiſh factory. The band of muſic which had 


accompanied the embaſſy, on the requeſt of the factory, 


were permitted toenter into its ſervice ; and in a country 


where amuſements are ſo few and confined, it could not 
fail to be a valuable acquiſition. 

Degeneracy of manners evidently marks the character 
of the inhabitants of Canton, and this reflection is the 
more melancholy, as there is too much reaſon to ſuppoſe 
the contagion of European example has infected the 
ſimplicity of the Chineſe general character; and rendered 
themſelves objects of contempt to the Chineſe govern- 
ment. | | 

On the 8th of January the Ambaſſador proceeded to 
Whampoa to join the ſhips. At the ſame time a depu- 
tation of the retinue was diſpatched to Macao, to make 
preparations for his Excellency's reception at that place. 


Whampoa, beyond which European ſhips are never 


permitted to paſs, is an elegant and populous village, 


about eighteen miles below Canton. The river near this 
place is defended by a ſand bank, which prevents the 
paſſage of large ſhips, except at high water; and two 
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necks of land, projecting on each ſide of i it, form the 
celebrated ſtrait of Bocca Tigris. 
At this place Van-Tadge-In took his farewell hn of 


the Ambaſſador. Our praiſe or cenſure will not reach a 
perſon of his rank ; but in beſtowing praiſe on this de- 


ſervedly diſtinguiſhed perſonage and moſt amiable of men, 
we gratify the beſt feelings of the human heart, and at 
the ſame time do honour to ourſelves. This excellent 
character can never be forgotten by thoſe wha experi- 


/ enced his aſſiduous care, his mild condeſcenſion, and his 


enlightened conduct, during a long and troubleſome at- 
tendance on the embaſſy. He held an exalted rank in 


the Chineſe army perhaps the higheſt; but no dignity 


of ſituation had rendered him inattentive to the minuteſt 
offices of duty. His mind ſeemed capable of reflecting 


honour on any rank; with the moſt benevolent heart he 


attached himſelf to the intereſts of thoſe in whoſe ſervice 


he was employed; he had even contracted a friendſhip 


for ſome ; and his laſt adieu to the Ambaſſador and ſuite 


was accompanied by the tears of affection. 


On the 14th Lord Macartney landed at Macao; and 
took up his reſidence with Mr. Drummond, one of the 
ſupercargoes of the Eaſt India Company. Here the 
gentlemen of the ſeveral European faQories have their 
houſes ; as they are not permitted to remain at Canton 
longer than is abſolutely neceſſary for the purpoſe of 
trade. | 

The long intercourſe which has ſubfiſted between Eu- 
ropeans and the Chineſe in this place, has not altered tlie 
eſtabliſhed cuſtoms and habits of the latter. The Chineſe 
never deviate from the uſages of their country, which 
may be conſidered as invariable. 

Without the wall is the common burying-ground of 


the Chineſe; and in it we ſaw ſeveral memorials of our 


countrymen, whoſe aſhes repoſe here. "Thoſe who die 
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in the Roman Catholic faith have ſeparate cemeteries : 


the "Chineſe, more liberal than the Catholics, ſuffer 


their duſt to mingle with ours. 


Here Mr. Plumb, the interpreter, though offered an 
handſome eſtabliſhment if he choſe to return to Europe, 


quitted the ſervice of the embaſſy. He left his Englith 
friends with ſenſible regret ; but naturally preferred paſ- 
ſing the remainder of his days in the boſom of his fa- 
mily and his country. 


On the 8th of March, Lord Marartany Fa 1 


embarked for Europe, amid the ſalutes of forts and 
ſhips; and being joined by a large homeward- bound fleet 
of Indiamen, on the 17th proceeded to ſea. 


Nothing of any particular conſequence happened du- 


ring our voyage. We arrived at St. Helena on the 19th 
of June, and remained there till the it of July. 

On the zd of September we were ſeriouſly alarmed by 
running foul of a large fleet off Portland Roads, which 
proved to be the Grand Fleet commanded by Earl Howe. 
Two or three of the Indiamen received fome damage; 
but, except in this inſtance, our voyage was free from ac- 
cident, and barren of intereſting occurrence, 

In the afternoon of this day we anchored ſafe at Spit- 
head, after an abſence of little leſs than two years from 
our native land. 

In the courſe of the preceding narrative, it was men- 
tioned that Captain Mackintoſh, and a part of the em- 
baſſy, proceeded from Hoang-tchew to Chuſan. 


The ſame kind of ſcenery, we are informed, pre- 


ſented itſelf in the paſſage to Chuſan as has been de- 


ſcribed in the route we made : but the river itſelf was of 


a different nature from that on which we ſailed ; its courſe 
was occaſionally broken by cataracts of a formidable aſ- 


pect; and required all the ingenuity of the Chineſe to 


contrive means to obviate the difficulties of ſuch a navi- 


* 
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vation. Yet, ſtrange a: as it may appe: ar, they apply che 
mechanical powers to raiſe veſſels into a higher level of 
the river, or ſink them to a lower: to effect which, two 
ſtrong ſtentions are fixed in the centre of the river, from 
which two large beams project over the water; to theſe 
blocks ſtrong ropes are attached, and the junk being well 
ſecuted fore and aft, is in a few moments hoiſted, with 
all its contents, from one level to another. Perſons ac- 
cuſtomed to the bulineſs are ſtationed at theſe places; and 
fo certain and fecure is their operation, that it is ſcarcely 
regarded as an impediment or hazard. The ſame atten- 
tion, we underſtand, was paid to Captain Mackintoſh 
and his party, during their paſſage to Chuſan, as to the 
embaſſy itſelf. 
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